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NIVERSITY tests have at last 

been abolished; and it is per- 
haps hard to say whether the vic- 
tory has been won in a longer or a 
shorter time than might have been 
reasonably anticipated. On the one 
hand, it may be urged that we 
have passed a good many years in 
talking over a very small measure 
of reform; and that if matters are 
to proceed at this rate, it will be 
a good many more before any sub- 
stantial changes can be effected. 
On the other hand, it is true that 
when once a place had been secured 
for the abolition on the Liberal plat- 
form, conversions proceeded with 
edifying rapidity. Three years ago 
nobody would have expected to see 
heads of houses and divinity pro- 
fessors joining in a demand, not 
merely for a relaxation of the tests, 
but for their complete and com- 
pulsory abolition. The difficulty, 
in fact, of most modern reforms 
seems to lie rather in gaining a 
hearing for the proposal to remove 
any grievance, than in removing 
it when once attention has been 
aroused. The Jews of old thought 
that it was a miracle when the walls 
of a fortified city fell down at the 
blast of a trumpet. We know 
better. A little declamation is amply 
sufficient to level with the ground 
many of the strong places in which 
Conservatives used to pride them- 
selves most confidently. It is sur- 
prising to observe how rapidly their 
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foundations are sapped, and how 
little intrinsic strength they seem 
to possess. Only it must be ad- 
mitted that it is rather troublesome 
to induce the trumpets to sound 
unanimously. The first distinct 
summons to surrender may be irre- 
sistible; but, luckily or unluckily, 
our attention is so distracted 
amongst the various candidates for 
a hearing, and our machinery for 
bringing our destructive energies 
to bear is so clumsy and slow of 
operation, that many acknowledged 
obstructions are likely to last simply 
because we cannot find time even 
to challenge them. It is still harder 
to say when we shall find the leisure 
to put anything in their place. 

This question is interesting in 
the case of the Universities, because 
it is evident that there is still a 
great deal of work to be done. 
Having got rid of the tests, what 
will be our next step? If Liberals 
choose to go on working in the 
old grooves, there is a programme 
of the old kind cut out for them. 
Conservatives were informed during 
the recent discussions that the 
present measure, sweeping as it 
would have been called a few years 
ago, was after all a compromise. 
There is still an important privilege 
reserved for members of the Church 
of England, and therefore there is 
still something to be pulled down. 
A large portion of the endowments 
is open only to clergymen; it is 
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plain enongh that this may, if 
desired, give the necessary leverage 
for a further agitation. Judging 
from recent experience, it is not 
improbable that in some colleges 
a perceptible share of the fellow- 
ships—in some cases, perhaps, the 
largest part—may be held by Dis- 
senters or unbelievers. Could they 
have a better plea for a renewed 
agitation? Why, it would be asked, 
should any distinction be drawn ? 
It is now admitted that any man, 
whatever his religious opinions, may 
be a Fellow, may lecture the stu- 
dents, and may take part in the 
government of the college. For 
what possible reason should he be 
practically put at a great disad- 
vantage as regards a share in the 
emoluments? So long as the col- 
lege was intended to be an organisa- 
tion for propagating the opinions 
of a particular sect, it was fair 
enough to reserve special advan- 
tages for tne clergy of that sect. 
When that pretext has been re- 
moved, it is impossible to say 
why the Church of England clergy 
should have the advantage over 
Dissenting ministers, or why any 
clergy should have an advantage 
over the laity. We have only to 
wait till a sufficient body of ag- 
grieved persons has been accu- 
mulated, and the pressure against 
the existing barriers will become 
strong enough to justify a new 
agitation with all the prestige of 
the success of its predecessor. Be- 
hind this question, again, there 
may come the question of college 
livings. They are practically re- 
tiring pensions for men who have 
served their time as tutors. When 
they become available only for a 
small minority of the body, would 
it not be a fairer plan to dispose of the 
patronage, and to convert its value 
into some form which would render 
it equally available for everybody ? 
With the help of these frag- 
ments of an extinct system, there 
is still the raw material for a dis- 
cussion, carried on either in Par- 
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liament or in the separate colleges— 
for an agitation which may last fer 
another generation. 

The question between the rival 
systems of secular and denomina- 
tional education is not likely to be 
settled ina day. Where theological 
animosities exist we need not be 
afraid that there will be any lack 
of ingenuity in providing oppor- 
tunities for gratifying them. That 
there is a certain amount of danger 
of renewed discussions may be in- 
ferred from the evidence recently 
given before the Committee of the 
House of Lords. Some sanguine 
people, indeed, imagine that the re- 
moval of tests will inaugurate an 
era of perfect religious tranquillity. 
One witness set forth a theory 
which, it may be feared, is a little 
too fine-spun to be satisfactory. 
It was something to the effect that 
most young men at the present day 
go through a double process, involv- 
ing first the destruction and then 
the re-construction of their religious 
faith. The tests were generally 
taken in the period of life when re- 
construction was proceeding, and 
somehow or other had the effect of, 
as it were, turning it sour. The 
young gentlemen were just becoming 
good Christians of the newest pat- 
tern, after passingthrough a phase of 
general negation; but being asked to 
sign the Thirty-nine Articles, or to 
declare themselves bond fide mem- 
bers of the Church of England, 
they naturally became infidels, ap- 
parently out of pure perversity. 
Tests being once abolished, all the 
bitter feelings would disappear, and 
religious harmony be restored. The 
antagonistic doctrine which appear- 
ed to be held by the Conservative 
members of the Committee was 
that Oxford had somehow been led 
into the paths of infidelity by the 
changes which had been introduced 
into the schools. The youth have 
been allowed to read Comte and 
Hegel and Herbert Spencer, and 
other writers of dangerous tenden- 
cy, and, strangely enough, they have 
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not studied with equal care the 
numerous works in which the 
sneers of the infidel are victorious- 
ly refuted. Keep up the tests, it 
was argued, and this fashion would 
speedily pass away, and sound or- 
thodoxy would once more over- 
spread the land. Both these views 
admit the prevalence of very revo- 
lutionary elements of thought, 
though they curiously underrate 
the true state of the case. The 
facts are simple and notorious, and 
nothing is gained by shutting our 
eyes to them, or calling them by 
pretty names. A very large propor- 
tion of the most intelligent people 
in England (to say nothing of other 
countries) have entirely given up 
the old-fashioned creeds. Some of 


them occupy a position of angry 
or contemptuous hostility towards 
believers; others, as they grow 
older, prefer gradual development 
to revolution, and go through 
that same ‘reconstructive process,’ 
which means learning to express 


the new theories in the old dialect. 
But a man must be blind indeed 
not to recognise the immense change 
which, in one form or another, has 
taken place throughout England 
within the last twenty years, on a 
scale rather too wide to be explain- 
ed by new examination statutes. 
Now, very many, probably a ma- 
jority, of the Fellows and tutors 
are young men of from twenty-five 
to thirty-five. They are still con- 
vinced that the Universities are the 
intellectual centres of the world, 
and they know themselves to be 
the pick of the Universities. They 
are really very clever; they have 
gone through a training of which 
it is the express object to make a 
man ready, fluent, and plausible; 
and, though most exemplary persons 
at bottom, they are often super- 
ficially, to put it plainly, conceited 
young prigs. They are prepared 
at any moment to write out in a 
quarter of an hour a judicious 
appreciation of the merits and de- 
fects of any system of philosophy, 
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ancient or modern, with a proper 
garnish of historical and bio- 
graphical notices. Such men 
are naturally anxious above all 
things to be up to the very last 
new novelties of opinion. They 
are, of course, destructive and 
audacious; and the more boldly 
any man parts company with old- 
fashioned orthodoxy, the more will- 
ing they will be to follow him. Ox- 
ford,we know, has produced the great 
prophets of the Positivist school ; 
and if Cambridge has been less de- 
monstrative, it is not that opinions 
there are much less advanced, but 
probably that the system of educa- 
tion has less tendency to bring 
them to the surface. This state of 
opinion has been brought about in 
spite of the tests. The only way of 
checking it entirely would be to 
suppress intellectual activity within 
the Universities. So long as clever 
young men are anxious to be in the 
very front ranks of progress, or catch 
at every word which falls from the lips 
of the favourite philosophers of the 
day, or,if possible, to anticipatethem, 
no system of intellectual quarantine 
will be able to cut offthe contagion. 
Clever young men, so far as we can 
tell, are likely to retain that pro- 
pensity to the end of the chapter ; 
and the Universities will therefore 
sympathise, and ought to sym- 
pathise more quickly than other 
parts of the country, with the most 
rapid movements of speculation. 
Hitherto the tests have acted partly 
by suppressing outward manifes- 
tations of this spirit, partly by 
exiling the most extreme thinkers 
from the Universities. Now that 
they are removed, it is highly pro- 
bable that some of the teaching to 
be heard in college lecture-rooms 
will be calculated to astonish steady- 
going country clergymen of the old 
school. 

It has been the cue of the Liberal 
party rather to cast doubts upon 
this highly probable development. 
They have laughed at the fears of 
Conservatives, and tried to prove 
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that free trade in thought would 
not materially affect the course of 
the markets. The argument was 
probably dictated a good deal more 
by obvious considerations of political 
expediency than by any conviction of 
itstruth. We anticipate and desire 
this change, which Conservatives 
dread and Liberals are inclined to 
ignore. Universities should be, as 
in the absence of artificial checks 
they naturally would be, in advance, 
and not in rear, of the main body of 
speculators. They should leaven 
the country with new ideas, instead 
of acting as patent extinguishers of 
heresy. A University bound to a 
stereotyped form of opinion, and 
thereby forced into the service of 
Conservatism, ought to be a com- 
plete anomaly. How far, indeed, 
the true function of a University has 
been forgotten was curiously illus- 
trated by some of the questions put 
by the Committee. The Liberal 


witnesses were constantly asked 
whether it was not a bad thing that 


young men should be familiarised 
with religious controversy. It was 
apparently supposed to be within 
the bounds of possibility that a 
young Englishman should come of 
age and receive the highest educa- 
tion in the country without know- 
ing that anybody doubted the truth 
of the Thirty-nine Articles. Con- 
sidering how very well awake young 
men are to the existence of other 
forms of evil, there is something 
almost pathetic in supposing that 
their pure minds might not even be 
sullied by the knowledge that there 
are such things as heresies. It is 
plain that the noblemen who put 
these questions conceived of a 
University not as in any sense a 
place for original enquiry, but 
simply as a school where orthodox 
religious knowledge and the usual 
branches of a sound English educa- 
tion should be instilled into the 
passive minds of good boys. The 
removal of the tests will, it is to be 
hoped, operate in restoring the Uni- 
versities to their rightful place as 
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leaders of thought in theology as 
well as in other departments of 
speculation. But though we wel- 
come such a change as thoroughly 
healthy, we think it highly probable 
that amongst its first results will be 
the open avowal of sentiments cal- 
culated to make orthodox hair 
stand on end, There is nothing, 
for example, wildly improbable in 
the supposition that some clever 
young gentleman may discover that 
the religions of the world will be 
materially improved by the omis- 
sion of all reference to the Supreme 
Being. He may further proceed to 
promulgate his opinions with the 
amiable frankness characteristic of 
youthful enthusiasts, and to defend 
his views with the pugnacity of a 
true Positivist. He will now have 
a perfect right to express that or any 
other doctrine, and, if he so chooses, 
to propagate it amongst the young 
men entrusted to his care. How- 
ever philosophical we may have 
become, we have not yet reached 
that serene condition of mind in 
which such a challenge can be 
offered without provoking very 
bitter hostilities. We may be glad 
to see the arena opened for a free 
fight, and may be confident that 
truth, or, in other words, that our 
views, may ultimately prevail. But 
the process will, in all probability, 
be a stormy one. We may taunt 
Conservatives fairly enough for 
being afraid to submit their theories 
to the freest possible discussion ; but 
it is a mere mockery to say that 
such discussion will not produce a 
good many explosions before 
opinions finally settle down to a 
state of equilibrium. 

We insist upon this to show that, 
though the details cannot be fore- 
seen, we are not yet in a position to 
take leave of religious controversy 
in the Universities. The immediate 
question is fortunately decided, 
and, for good or evil, it has passed 
beyond the reach of contest. 
Though we are confident that, in 
the long run, the effect of the recent 
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changes will be excellent, the inci- 
dental evil remains. Theological 
discussions are generally pretty 
warm, and the public are apt to 
join in the fray with a confidence 
proportioned to its importance. It 
will be most unfortunate if disputes 
of this kind should arise, and with- 
draw attention from matters of 
vital importance to the Universities. 
We should be very sorry to see 
another prolonged agitation about 
clerical fellowships ; to have all the 
old arguments repeated in reference 
to a new subject of dispute; to 
have it demonstrated, on the one 
hand, that Christianity will be de- 
stroyed if this last fastness be not 
preserved for its advocates; and 
on the other, that we are bound in 
fairness to give an equal chance to 
the advocates of all opinions; and 
to see such attention as Parliament 
can bestow upon our higher educa- 
tion wasted, session after session, in 
gradually passing through the de- 
sired changes. 

The battle of the tests has done 
enough mischief of this kind; it 
has distracted people’s minds from 
very important matters of organisa- 
tion and educational system, which 
were formerly discussed with much 
eagerness. When the Commission- 
ers first startled the repose of the 
Universities, a great deal used to 
be said as to the relative advantages 
of the professorial and the college 
systems. Reformers were reviled 
for their desire to assimilate Oxford 
and Cambridge to the German Uni- 
versity, German being a recognised 
term of contempt in Conservative 
ranks. Conservatives were accused 
of defending palpable abuses; the 
colleges had wrongfully absorbed 
the Universities; professors had 
become merely ornamental append- 
ages, who received very little, but 
quite as much as their services 
deserved ; education was thrown 
into the hands of the college staffs, 
who again handed over the most 
important part of their duties to 
private tutors. Though something 
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was done by the Commissioners, 
and something has been done by 
the Universities themselves in re- 
gard to these points, the whole 
question may be said to have fallen 
comparatively into the background. 
The reforms actually carried out 
have consisted mainly in increasing 
the prizes offered to competition, 
whilst the area from which com. 
petitors are drawn is now extended 
to members of all religious per- 
suasions. But the relation of col- 
leges to the University remains 
almost unaltered in essentials. To 
say the truth, the sanctity of cor- 
porations is still almost unassailable. 
Even the omnipotence of Parlia- 
ment stops short when it comes 
into collision with anything bear- 
ing that sacred name. The colleges, 
too, had the substantial and excep- 
tional merits that they did not 
convert their revenues into turtle 
soup, or allow them to evaporate 
mysteriously without producing any 
assignable effect whatever. They, 
therefore, came out of the trial 
looking as smart and new as a 
mediseval clock restored by modern 
zeal, and with little more substan- 
tial alteration. The college system 
retains all its vitality; and though 
the professoriate has been increased, 
the requisite change has been in- 
troduced to provide for its satis- 
factory working. The attempt to 
exclude Dissenters, or, as it after- 
wards became, the attempt to ex- 
clude freethinkers, acted as a light- 
ning conductor. People would: 
rather discuss the rival merits of 
the denominational and secular 
systems, than settle the terms on 
which we can have good schools of 
every kind; and the theological 
colour of the Universities was more 
eagerly discussed than their general 
efficiency. We may hope, how- 
ever, that during the lull which 
should follow the recent outcry, the 
old questions will once more come 
to the surface, What is the proper 
relation between the colleges and 
the Universities >—how can they be 
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made to form parts of a thoroughly 
satisfactory organisation? The 
future of the Universities will de- 
pend to a great extent on the way 
in which these questions are an- 
swered. They have a very impor- 
tant bearing even on the develop- 
ment of the religious warfare of the 
future; and in briefly discussing 
them, we shall have to point out 
how the policy of reformers makes 
their satisfactory solution more than 
ever important. Before men’s 
minds have been again healed over 
some of their favourite theological 
controversies, it is earnestly to be 
hoped that these topics will receive 
their due share of attention. We 
may easilyshow how they are affected 
by some of the recent changes. 

We may start from the question 
as to the tenure of fellowships. The 
controversy, as it has been hitherto 
conducted, generally involves a very 
simple assumption. A fellowship 
is regarded as the money prize by 
which we reward a man for having 
received a good education. It is 
obviously unfair, on this hypothesis, 
to exclude anybody who satisfies 
the appropriate tests. A Jew senior 
wrangler deserves an annuity of 
3001. a-year, just as much as a 
Christian senior wrangler ; and it is 
as desirable to encourage the study 
of mathematics in one persuasion 
as another. More generally, every 
restriction upon a fellowship neces- 
sarily injures its powers of attrac- 
tion. If encouraging competition 
is the same thing as promoting edu- 
cation, the tenure cannot be placed 
under too few burdens. The one 
necessary condition is to provide a 
sufficient supply of vacancies ; and 
the problem is simply to discover 
the way in which the emoluments 
should be distributed so as to exer- 
cise the maximum attraction. The 
argument, however, requires to be 
modified when we look upon fellow- 
ships from a different point of view. 
If they are to provide the salaries 
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of teachers as well as to reward 
the zeal of learners, the restrictions 
may be assailed and defended on 
different grounds. The most fre- 
quent, though no longer the uni- 
versal rule, is that which imposes 
celibacy. The rule is in some re- 
spects of small practical importance, 
though, for the reasons just given, 
it has received less notice than the 
rule as to taking holy orders. It is © 
desirable that it should be again 
considered ; and a pamphlet recently 
published by an able tutor at Cam- 
bridge' shows that it is attracting 
serious attention in the Universities 
themselves. The argument, as he 
puts it, is simple, and appears to be 
unanswerable. Nothing is of such 
vital importance to the success of 
the University as to secure an ade- 
quate supply of the ablest teachers 
in the country. No rule could be 
devised so ingeniously calculated to 
frustrate that object as the pro- 
hibition of marriage. The ordinary 
working of the system, as explained 
by Mr. Morgan, is plain enough. 
A young man takes a brilliant de- 
gree. He is generally able at once 
to obtain a fellowship or lectureship, 
which is worth 5001. or 6ool. a-year. 
The temptation to a poor man, whose 
only alternative is a prolonged strug- 
gle for the favour of attorneys, or 
exile to a country curacy, is enor- 
mous. He accepts the offer, and after 
a few years discovers that he has 
entered on a career which has no 
natural termination. If he wishes 
to marry, which is the wish of all 
sensible young men, he must aban- 
don his position, and, as a general 
rule, he does abandon it. In any 
case, he probably becomes unsettled 
and discontented, and probably 
looks out for any outlet that may 
present itself. A mastership at a 
school, or a professorship at a 
Scotch University, has unspeakable 
charms. The University loses many 
of its ablest men simply because its 
offers are clogged with a most un- 


‘' Mr. Morgan of Jesus College. 
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acceptable condition, which places 
them at a disadvantage as compared 
with offers of less pecuniary value. 
The consequence is obvious, and 
has a very important influence on 
the working of the Universities. 
The teaching is thrown into the 
hands of exceedingly young men, 
and of young men ‘who are anxious 
to give up their duties. Mr. Morgan 
tells us, and the fact is as good as 
a thousand, that at the present 
time the average standing of eleven 
assistant-tutors of Trinity College 
is six years and a half from the 
B.A. degree. That of eleven as- 
sistant- oe of Eton is nearly 
eighteen years. That is, the average 
age of these University tutors is 
considerably under thirty, whilst 
that of the schoolmasters is nearly 
forty. Without following out the 
argument as to the proportion of 
young men, which is certainly rea- 
sonable, it will be admitted by any 
one who is familiar with the present 
tone of the Universities that this 


abandonment of a great part of the 
education to young men who are 
only beginning to learn their busi- 


ness is a very serious evil. It is 
still greater when we remember 
that most of them will never care 
to learn it, because they recognise 
the precarious nature of their posi- 
tion. Here, as elsewhere, the con- 
dition of an effective management 
of the duties of the place is that 
they should offer a satisfactory 
career to the most promising youths. 
A system which makes the career 
as enervating as possible is unsound 
to the core. We need not dwell 
upon the effect which is, perhaps, 
perceptible at times, of a certain 
flippancy and arrogance in the in- 
tellectual tone of the Universities, 
which may be traced in great mea- 
sure to this circumstance. 

The evil will obviously be inten- 
sified in a sensible degree by the 
abolition of clerical “fellowships. 
Formerly a tutor generally looked 
forwards to a living as the reward 
of his labours. He waited with 
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more or less patience for the death 
of one of those unconscionable elder- 
ly gentlemen, who lived on with a 
persistency characteristic of annui- 
tants and incumbents of desirable 
pieces of preferment. The system 
was not altogether healthy, and it 
is on record that an unusually long- 
lived vicar has driven two of his 
expectant successors to take refage 
in drinking from the tedium of con- 
templating his prolonged existence. 
Still, with all its palpable evils, the 
system at least provided some kind 
of retiring pension, and encouraged 
a man to regard the University as 
his natural home for several years 
of his life. Under the new system, 
a large proportion of the tutors 
will probably be laymen. Many of 
them, it is probable, will be men 
with a conscientious objection to 
taking refuge in holy orders. For 
such men the career is still more 
unpromising. They can look for- 
wards to nothing when a semi- 
conventual bachelor life begins, as 
it generally does, to grow weari- 
some. The reatlessness which is 
already conspicuous will become 
more strongly marked, and men will 
be more anxious than ever to seize 
the earliest opportunity of diverg- 
ing from a path which leads to no 
satisfactory conclusion. The argu- 
ment is sufficient to show that an 
abolition of clerical fellowships will 
intensify the demand, which on 
other grounds is strong enough, 
for a modification of the existing 
system. 

Mr. Morgan, in the pamphlet we 
have quoted, proposes to remedy 
the evil by at once removing what 
he calls ‘the monstrous condition 
of celibacy.’ Such a change is an 
essential preliminary towards mak- 
ing the career of a University 
teacher permanently attractive to 
its ablest graduates. That it is 
only a preliminary appears when we 
examine the pretexts put forward 
by the opponents of change. They 
urge, as we learn from Mr. Morgan, 
that when vacancies caused by 
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marriage disappear the succession 
will be unduly slow, and they doubt 
whether a certain amount of ne- 
potism and jobbery might not be 
brought to bear upon the election 
of Fellows. We agree with Mr. 
Morgan iv thinking that these are 
very insufficient objections, and that 
they might be obviated by judici- 
ous regulations. The difficulty, 
however, to which they point is not 
altogether imaginary, and brings out 
very clearly the necessity of still 
further changes. In fact, the pro- 
spects of a tutor in a small college 
are often far from brilliant, and, in 
one respect, they might frequently 
be injured by the abolition of 
celibacy. Perhaps there is only 
one good post in the college; which 
might be held by a gentleman 
blessed with a dozen children, and 
therefore clinging to his emolu- 
ments with the proverbial un- 


scrupulousness of a father of a 
family. It would be by no means 
exhilarating to be his junior in 


such a case. Nor is it altogether 
out of the question that in a small 
body, composed very probably of 
intimate friends, there might be 
a certain tendency to affording 
mutual accommodation which it 
would be harsh to call by the name 
of jobbery. It would be amiable 
and natural to vote a retiring pen- 
sion to an incompetent old friend 
when perhaps the money had better 
be spent on more direct encourage- 
ment to education. The election of 
heads of houses, though not exactly 
corrupt, has generally been influ- 
enced by selfish motives; and it is 
not impossible that similar influ- 
ences might make themselves felt 
in the case of married fellows. 
Various regulations have been 
proposed to meet these difficulties 
more or less satisfactorily ; but the 
radical remedy must involve one 
other vital change. So long as 
each college is an _ absolutely 
separate and independent unit, it 
will always be difficult to provide 
for a proper flow of promotion to 
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the educational offices. At one 
time instruction will be administered 
by mere boys, and at another by 
elderly gentlemen who are already 
past their work. When the area is 
so limited, there will always be 
alternate gluts and famines in the 
preferment harvest. The remedy 
is plainly to extend the area. In 
the University at large, the annual 
number of vacancies will be toler- 
ably uniform, and the rate at which 
promotion would take place would 
be foreseen with all necessary 
certainty. In a staff composed of 
100 or 200 members the flow will 
be steady ; when it is cut up into 
minute independent sections, it will 
be in each case as irregular as 
possible. The supposed danger of 
corruption would be met in the 
same way. It is very easy for half- 
a-dozen men, living together in a 
small clique, to arrange matters 
on terms which would not bear the 
inspection of a wider public opi- 
nion. By joining together a few 
pocket boroughs we get rid of 
private influences, and the effect 
would be the same inthe University. 

There, then, we come in view 
of very important changes. To 
improve the career opened to 
teachers, we must abolish the 
obligation to take orders, the restric- 
tion of celibacy, and we must in 
some way supersede the present 
system by which a Fellow is practi- 
ally condemned to follow one 
narrow line of promotion. This 
last evil is as great a discourage- 
ment as the others to men who 
would regard University teaching 
as a permanent profession. The 
limitations which it imposes upon 
a man’s career are not merely of 
the pecuniary order. The whole 
spirit of the system involved the 
sacrifice both of the individual and 
of the University to the smaller 
corporations of which it is com- 
posed, and (till a very recent 
period, at any rate) involved a 
preposterous waste of time and 
talent. The tutor was, as it were, 
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sentenced to confinement within 
the walls of a particular college ; 
he was not to marry, that the college 
might be to him as a wife and 
family ; he was bound to take orders, 
that he might be the spiritual as 
well as the intellectual guide of the 
young men within its walls ; his in- 
fluence, whether moral or intel- 
lectual, was confined within those 
sacred precincts; no co-operation 
with other teachers was possible ; 
the ablest mathematician at Cam- 
bridge might be fixed in a college 
which scarcely turned out a wrang- 
ler in a year ; whilst his spare time 
would be fully occupied by cram- 
ming stupid lads for the ‘poll.’ The 
razors were used to cut blocks, and 
asa natural consequence some of the 
shaving had to be done by hatchets. 
It is of course only decorous to 
admit the accustomed formula that 
there were many brilliant excep- 
tions; but such a system was 
obviously incompatible with any 
tolerable organisation of the teach- 
ing power of the University. The 
gaps were partly filled by private 
tutors, who did much work that 
ought to have been done by the 
official authorities; and by pro- 
fessors, who for the most part had 
next to no share in the active work 
of the places. Meanwhile the 
college system worked inefficiently, 
not merely because men will not at 
the present day make the necessary 
sacrifices to the demands of a 
corporation, but because it really 
offered a very unsatisfactory field 
for the energies of men who wished 
to do their best. 

We have used the past tense 
because some changes have recently 
been made. The tutors are begin- 
ning to combine so as to form boards 
of instruction independent of the 
college system. By forming unions 
for such purposes it is obviously 
possible to proportion the workers 
to their duty far more accurately. 
The right teachers and pupils can 
come together without being sepa- 

ted by the artificial barriers of 
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colleges. The carrying out of this 
reform proves that the authorities 
are fully awake to the evils of the 
old system and inclined to remedy 
it; whilst it is equally clear that 
they have not the necessary powers 
for making the remedy effectual. 
Suppose, in fact, that the system is 
carried out to its full extent; col- 
lege staffs will be merged in bodies 
drawn from the whole University. 
There will be various boards, repre- 
senting different studies, and com- 
posed of members of different col- 
leges. So far as lecturing purposes 
were concerned, the colleges would 
become altogether obsolete. The 
advantages of the principle are 
obvious, and, in fact, it is 
merely an illustration of the way 
in which a judicious division of 
labour may be rendered possible by 
an extension of the field of em- 
ployment. It is plain that to carry 
out the system effectually changes 
would have to be made in the 
college statutes, and to be made in 
concert. The mode of appoint- 
ment, the conditions of tenure, 
the method of providing some sort 
of retiring pension, would all be 
subject to various modifications 
when the lecturer was no longer 
a simple college officer, but an 
assistant University professor. It 
would be necessary to frame some 
general rules for the constitution of 
the supposed boards, which would 
have to override the regulations of 
the separate colleges. It would be 
desirable again to apply some part 
of the college funds to increasing 
the stipends of the professors, who 
would naturally preside over the 
boards when the system was in 
full operation. Certain attempts 
were made to provide for these 
purposes by the Commissioners. It 
was proposed, for example, at Cam- 
bridge that a tax should be raised 
for the wants of the University on 
the college revenues, though the 
scheme broke down owing to the 
difficulties of securing the consent 
of the various bodies interested 
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Some discussion has recently taken 
place as to carrying out the design 
thus abandoned; and though it 
does not appear that anything has 
been done, it is plain that the need 
of some change in this direction 
has been generally felt. 

It appears, then, that if we start 
from the necessity of improving 
the career open to those actively 
engaged in University education, 
we are inevitably drawn to pro- 
posing a material modification of 
the relations between the colleges 
and the University. In a general 
way it may be said that the change 
would be in the direction of giving 
to the University greater powers. 
The college official would become a 
University teacher. A large pro- 
portion of the revenue now spent 
in providing sinecure offices would 
be spent in paying the salaries of 
lecturers. The restrictions of 
celibacy and holy orders would be 
exchanged for restrictions imposing 
certain duties upon persons enjoy- 
ing a share of the endowments. 
For this change by itself, we 
might, if it were desirable to go 
into the subject, make out a very 
strong case. Without saying for a 
moment that all sinecure appoint- 
ments are an abuse, and indeed 
whilst admitting most freely that 
a considerable expenditure may 
wisely be devoted to such purposes, 
there is little doubt that at present 
the right proportions are reversed. 
Very large sums are spent in 
inducing young men to cram them- 
selves (we do not mean to use the 
word in an invidious sense) for the 
years of their student life, and 
comparatively very little in induc- 
ing them to follow up their studies 
and extend the limits of our know- 
ledge during their later lives. The 
tendency is to aggravate the evils 
from which we suffer most. The 
great endowments of the Univer- 
sities encourage men_ to qualify 
themselves for passing competitive 
examinations without reference to 
their subsequent career, whilst 
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they do next to nothing for what 
should be the great pride of a 
University, the enabling men of 
the necessary tastes and abilities to 
devote themselves to the pursuit 
of that kind of knowledge which 
does not bring in immediate pecu- 
niary returns. Without dwelling 
upon a truth which is coming 
to be generally acknowledged, we 
will assume that a reform is 
required such as, to compare great 
things with small, was brought 
about in the early years of the 
American Union. We require to 
consolidate the rather discordant 
body, to give additional powers to 
the Federal Union, and to diminish 
those little State rights which have 
too often caused the colleges to be 
rather competing than co-operating 
bodies. 

Any such change, however, will 
give rise to many questions to 
which it is impossible to give a 
summary answer. If we substitute, 
speaking roughly, a University for 
a college system, the first enquiry 
would probably be, What are the 
functions which may still be pro- 
perly confided to the colleges? 
That they should be consolidated in 
the full sense of the term would be 
an earnestly undesirable prospect, 
to say nothing of the fact that it is 
obviously too visionary to deserve 
discussion. They would, of course, 
remain what they now are, large 
boarding establishments with cer- 
tain provisions for enforcing disci- 
pline. There is much in the college 
life which is so attractive, and, as 
we have no difficulty in agreeing, 
so really excellent, that it would be 
a pity to injure its vitality. But 
what more can be properly supplied 
by colleges? One attractive plan 
has been shadowed forth by some 
enthusiastic reformers, of which it 
must unfortunately be said that it 
is too admirable to admit of reali- 
sation. They might be formed into 
groups devoted to the various facul- 
ties of which a university should be 
composed. Some of them might 
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form schools for the study of divini- 
ty, others for the study of philology, 
of the natural sciences, of law and 
history, and so forth. The masters, 
who are now beings enjoying an 
almost unnatural degree of dig- 
nified comfort, would be naturally 
transformed—to the loss perhaps of 
their comfort, but to the elevation 
of their dignity—into professors 
presiding over the boards of study 
fostered by their fellows. Into the 
arguments which may easily be 
suggested against the advantages 
of the scheme we need not en- 
ter. The arguments in its favour 
have been well explained by the 
Rector of Lincoln in his book on 
University Organisation. Probably 
it may be possible to combine the 
advantages of the College and the 
University system by some less 
sweeping changes. All that we 
desire to point out is that any 
serious improvement of organisation 
must involve some infringement of 
the present autonomy of the colleges, 
and that it will be a matter re- 
quiring the careful consideration of 
a large number of details before 
the desired reforms can be satisfac- 
torily carried out.” It is not a ques- 
tion of supplanting the tutorial by 
the professorial system, but of bring- 
ing them into harmonious co-opera- 
tion, so as to avoid the waste of 
labour which at present exists, and 
to give a wider scope to the energies 
of the teachers of all classes. 

We may add one or two illustra- 
tions of a different kind in illustra- 
tion of the importance of the reform 
thus indicated. It has been felt 
desirable recently to found several 
professorships at Cambridge for the 
encouragement of various branches 
of study which were insufficiently 
represented. How were the neces- 
sary funds to be obtained? The 
natural reply would be that some of 
the rich endowments of the colleges 
should be directed to this purpose. 
They were spending very large 
sums of money in giving a stimulus 
to competition, which is already ex- 
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cessive, in the shape of exhibitions 
and sinecure fellowships. To divert 
some of these funds to supporting 
professorships would be a gain in 
every sense. It would be easy to 
raise enough funds to attract, so 
far as pecuniary advantages are 
concerned, the ablest teachers in 
the country, or, indeed, from the 
Continent. Oxford and Cambridge 
with their vast wealth and prestige 
could support a staff of eminent 
professors such as would set all 
rival schools at defiance. Instead 
of this, very insufficient salaries are 
provided with great difficulty by 
the University out of heavily bur- 
dened revenues, which depend prin- 
cipally upon the fees received from 
students. Meanwhile the sums 
spent by the colleges act in some 
respects as a positive discourage- 
ment to the promotion of the studies 
in question. The more competition 
is stimulated, the greater is the ex- 
pense of securing the necessary 
training. If it were possible to 
direct the colleges to offer their re- 
wards for different branches of 
learning according to a concerted 
plan, some effect would be produced, 
though not perhaps in the most de- 
sirable way. As it is, the great 
wealth possessed by the various 
corporations tends to keep things 
in the old grooves rather than to 
supply a new power for acting upon 
the education of the country. 

To take, again, a difficulty which 
has been recently felt, we may 
notice a question which has lately 
been discussed at Cambridge. It 
has become the fashion to offer 
exhibitions to be competed for 
by students on their entrance at 
the University. The colleges have 
taken to bidding against each other 
for the most promising youths, and 
have gradually raised their terms 
till the price of an embryo senior 
wrangler has risen to a very re- 
spectable sum. There are, doubt- 
less, some advantages in the system, 
though something may be said 
against it. One effect, for example, 
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has been to increase to an unreason- 
able extent the time devoted by 
young men to the pursuit of parti- 
cular studies. A boy, for example, 
is now encouraged to give up his 
whole energies to cultivating mathe- 
matics, not merely during his Uni- 
versity career, but for some three 
or four years previously. And 
whatever may be said of the advan- 
tage of the study, considered as 
part of a wider course of education, 
the devotion of so many years to a 
special subject is plainly prepos- 
terous. The defective nature of 
the present arrangement is merely 
a natural consequence of leaving 
the colleges to act independently, 
and to act simply for their own 
interests. If the general interests 
of education are to be considered, 
it is obviously desirable that there 
should be some central body pre- 
scribing general regulations as to the 
value of University exhibitions, and 
the mode in which the competition 
for them should take place. The 
tutors of the Cambridge colleges, it 
appears, have recently held a meet- 
ing to consider the subject; but, of 
course, they have no legislative 
power, and any rules which they may 
propose are liable to be set aside 
at any moment by the jealousies 
of any of the bodies concerned. 
Perhaps, however, we are de- 
scending too far into details. 
Assuming the soundness of the 
principle that the University as a 
body should have greater powers 
of superintending and co-ordinating 
the operations of its constituent 
parts, we should next enquire how 
the change is to be brought about. 
Mr. Gladstone threw out an inti- 
mation that Parliament would be 
called upon within some moderate 
time to consider the whole question 
of fellowships. The reform in the 
mode of their tenure is an import- 
ant part, though, as we have tried 
to show, only a part, of the more 
radical change demanded. But 
nobody who has observed the sin- 
gular ingenuity of the British Legis- 
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lature in obstructing business, and 
reducing well-devised schemes to a 
hopeless muddle, would desire that 
it should try its hand in arranging 
the details of a complex system, 
with regard to which it is, probably, 
in a state of even deeper ignorance 
than it has exhibited in regard to the 
army. The more probable alter. 
native is, a new executive commis- 
sion. A commission might, of 
course, do what is requisite; though, 
if its operation should be limited to 
merely overhauling the college 
statutes, altering the proportions 
between the sinecure offices and 
those to which duties are attached, 
and otherwise changing the tenure 
of fellowships, the effect would not 
necessarily be great. A temporary 
commission could not discharge the 
functions of that central body which 
we have suggested. One great 
difficulty of introducing new studies 
into the Universities, though seldom 
mentioned, lay in the simple fact 
that the old race of teachers knew 
nothing but classics and mathe- 
matics, and could, consequently, 
teach nothing else; a new genera- 
tion had to be, gradually raised. 
For much the same reason, the 
change which we are advocating 
cannot be brought about within a 
definite time. Much experience 
will be required; the effect of 
changes must be watched ; and re- 
spect must be paid to the traditions 
and sentiments of the place. In 
short, whether it is done by Parlia- 
ment directly or by the interven- 
tion of a commission, we should 
wish to see the formation of a body 
representing the Colleges and the 
University which could initiate 
changes affecting the statutes and 
the revenues. The relations of 
such a body to the separate colleges 
and to the Government, and the 
extent of their powers, would be 
matters for careful consideration. 
The bodies which form the pre- 
sent legislature of the Universities 
are notoriously ill-constituted. The 
wider body, congregation or senate, 
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consists of a number of persons, the 
great majority of whom have for- 
gotten what little they knew of the 
practical working of the system, 

and who only rush up at intervals 
to obstruct some rational reform, or 
return some staunch Conservative 
to Parliament. .The smaller bodies 
consist of all residents, whether 
they have or have not an active 
share of educational duties, all 
very much in need of reconstruc- 
tion. But neither of them would 
in any case be qualified to discharge 
the functions we have indicated. A 
new body should be formed repre- 
sentative, on some principle which 
we need not attempt to lay down, 
of the colleges themselves, and 
able to carry out legislation in the 
interests of the whole Univer- 
sity within certain limits. If such 
a plan were adopted, we have 
little fear that the Conservative 
spirit would be unduly strong. The 
University authorities are at present 
composed in great part of young 
men, whose main fault is a certain 
disposition to err on the side of an 
arrogant rashness. They conceive 
themselves to possess a little more 
wisdom than often falls to the lot of 
degraded humanity, and they might 
occasionally be inclined to rather 
sweeping changes, A valuable safe- 
guard, however, against failings of 
this nature may be found in the 
strong esprit de corps of all corpora- 
tions and the extreme persistence 
of certain traditions even amongst 
the radical youth of a University. 

On the whole, however, they would 
be, what can hardly be said of Par- 
liament, thoroughly well acquainted 
with the matters which they would 
have to settle, and with plenty of 
time to attend to them fully. We 
have a pleasant prejudice in favour 
of what we sometimes call the 
Anglo-Saxon theory of self-govern- 
ment. The word has various mean- 
ings, which, on another occasion, 
might deserve investigation. All 
that we suggest, and we think that 
it would be all that would be re- 
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quired, would be to untie the hands 
of the University sufficiently to 
allow it to initiate changes in its 
own constitution. The separate col- 
leges can, of course, get their own 
statutes changed by the help of 
teachers, who generally have no 
qualifications for dealing with the 
subject. But there are no means of 
carrying out such changes in con- 
cert, though the most. desirable 
thing. of all is generally that the 
colleges should not act indepen- 
dently. The whole virtue of the 
most essential reforms consists in 
their being applied to the entire 
body. If the University were en- 
dowed with so much vitality as to 
be enabled to act vigorously upon 
its constituent parts, we have no 
doubt that it would soon make its 
activity felt. Not only would a 


better career be provided for the 
educational body—the part which 
we have been chiefly considering— 
but it would be possible for it to 
throw its weight far more decisively 


into the whole educational system 
of the country. Instead of a num- 
ber of separate institutions compet- 
ing against each other for pupils, 
and so incidentally, though vigor- 
ously, stimulating competition, we 
should have one organisation ca- 
pable of taking a far wider view of 
its duties, and of distributing its 


‘endowments in the most favourable 


manner for the genuine advance- 
ment of learning and education. 
That the college system would be 
impaired is true; and the souls of 
certain pious, but not very sensible, 
founders, who think that they 
ought to be allowed to legislate for 
their descendants to the fifth and 
sixth generations, would be grieved, 
is possible; but we confess to the 
belief that the spirit characteristic 
of small corporations has been car- 
ried to excess even in the Univer- 
sities; and that there, as else- 
where, a national object cannot be 
safely left to the interests either 
of private individuals or of small 
foundations. 
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THE STUDY OF ASTRONOMY. 
By Ricnarp A. Proctor, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
Author of ‘Other Worlds,’ ‘The Sun,’ &c., &c. 


es death of the great astrono- 
mer to whom more than to 
any other we owe the interest with 
which astronomy is studied in our 
time, invites us to some reflections 
on the value of such study, and on 
the special purposes which it is best 
fitted to subserve. I wish particu- 
larly to note that I am not here 
about to examine the utilitarian 
aspect of the science. No one is 
likely to dispute the assertion that 
in our highly utilitarian age the 
practical application of astronomy 
subserves highly important pur- 
poses. The whole system of com- 
merce, for example, depends on the 
accuracy with which the astrono- 
mers of Greenwich and other na- 
tional observatories note the ap- 
parent motions of the stars. The 
survey of land districts cannot be 
efficiently carried out without astro- 
nomical observations and a careful 
consideration of astronomical prin- 
ciples. And besides a number of 
other instances in which astronomy 
is directly applied to practically 
useful purposes, it is only necessary 
‘to consider how many and what 
important interests depend on the 
commercial relations between dif- 
ferent countries, and on the careful 
survey of the earth’s surface, to see 
that astronomy holds almost as high 
a position among the useful sciences 
as among those which relate chiefly 
to the extension of our knowledge. 
But, as I have said, it is not of the 
utilitarian aspect of astronomy that I 
wish to speak—I purpose to consider 
the study of astronomy as a means 
of mental training, whether as 
affording subjects of profitable con- 
templation, or as offering problems 
the enquiry into which cannot fail to 
discipline the mind, or lastly as sug- 
gesting the actual application of 


methods of observation by which 
at once the patience and ingenuity 
of the observer may be exercised, 
his knowledge extended, and his 
mind supplied with fresh subjects 
for study. 

For whatever those may think 
who have not familiarised them- 
selves with the teachings of astro- 
nomy, there can be no question that 
the highest place is given by astro- 
nomers themselves to those rather 
who have advanced our knowledge 
of astronomical facts—whether by 
careful observation or by judicious 
theorising—than to those who have 
applied astronomy most successfully 
to practical purposes. If we take 
the names which are most highly 
honoured by astronomers, and con- 
sider why they are honoured, we 
shall see that this is so. I suppose 
that practical astronomy, as it is 
now known to us, would have had 
no existence but for the researches 
of Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton. 
It is true that the same amount of 
labour devoted to the simple obser- 
vation of the celestial movements 
might very well have resulted in 
making astronomers quite as confi- 
dent both in prediction and retro- 
spection as they actually are. But 
it is altogether unlikely that the 
same amount of labour would actu- 
ally have been directed to astrono- 
mical enquiries but for the confi- 
dence engendered by the work of 
Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton. 
So that in one sense we may say 
that these great men have done more 
to advance practical astronomy than 
any others, and that the high honour 
in which their names are held by as- 
tronomers would be justified by this 
circumstancealone. Yet if werightly 
consider the labours of Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Newton, we shall find 
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that they were by no means prima- 
rily directed to practical wee. 
Their effect in advancing the study 
of practical astronomy may be re- 
garded as, in a sense, accidental ; 
-or rather this result affords an illus- 
tration of the fact .that, in scientific 
research, we need not keep continu- 
ally before our minds the question 
‘Cui bono?’ since a good which 
the student of science himself can- 
not perceive will commonly result 
from even the least promising re- 
searches. We know that Coper- 
nicus only sought to explain ob- 
served appearances by a simpler 
theory than that which was in 
vogue in his day. To Kepler, per- 
haps, the idea may have suggested 
itself that the laws he sought for so 
earnestly, in order to explain the 
movements of Mars as traced by the 
best observational methods yet ap- 
plied, might result in giving to 
astronomers a new power of pre- 
dicting the motions of Mars and the 
other planets. But certainly the 
object which Kepler set himself was 
to replace the disorder of the Ptole- 
maic system and the but partiml 
symmetry of the system of Coper- 
nicus, by a harmonious series of re- 
lations. When he had succeeded, 
his boast was, not that he had shown 
astronomers how thenceforth they 
might confidently predictthemotions 
of the celestial bodies, but that he 
had ‘found the golden vases of the 
Egyptians.’ Nor is it possible to 
read Newton’s own account of those 
researches by which the law of gra- 
vitation was established without 
feeling that, to himself at least, the 
practical application of the law in 
aftertimes was of secondary import. 
It was the law itself, regarded as 
a discovery respecting the manner 
in which the bodies distributed 
throughout space influence and are 
influenced by each other, which he 
valued. 

If we turn our thoughts to the 
astronomy of the past century, we 
recognise the same fact. It would 
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be difficult to find in the whole of 
that noble series of papers which 
Sir William Herschel contributed 
to the pages of the Philosophical 
Transactions a single paragraph 
directed to the application of as- 
tronomical discoveries to practical 
purposes. And whether we con- 
sider those discoveries which are 
commonly but erroneously supposed 
to constitute Herschel’s chief title 
to honour, or those which astro- 
nomers regard as his most valuable 
contributions to science, we find in 
either case that we have to deal 
with discoveries which have, pri- 
marily, no practical value whatever. 
For example, the discovery of 
Uranus, which so many supposed to 
have been Herschel’s noblest work, 
is undoubtedly full of interest, but 
it certainly was not a practically 
useful discovery. Nor, to turn to 
that which was in reality the noblest 
work achieved by Herschel—his re- 
searches into depths lying far be- 
yond the range of the unaided 
vision—in what sense can the count- 
ing of myriads of stars or the dis- 
covery of thousands of nebulw be 
regarded as advancing in the 
slightest degree the material in- 
terests of mankind? Even if it 
should hereafter happen that the 
discovery of Uranus or the pro- 
cesses of star-gauging may indirectly 
lead to some practical results of 
value, it would still remain certain 
that Sir William Herschel had had 
no such results in his thoughts 
when he prosecuted his researches. 

In our own time Sir John Her- 
schel has been justly held by all,to be 
the leading astronomer of his day : 
yet it would be difficult to find in 
@ single astronomical research of 
his the least practical value; while 
certainly in that long series of obser- 
vations on which astronomers base 
their high opinion of him, there was 
no practical value whatever. Sir 
John Herschel had already devoted 
eight years of his life to the re- 
examination of his father’s work 
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with the chief end of acquiring 
a mastery over his telescope, when 
at the Cape of Good Hope he began 
a series of observations which 
formed the exact counterpart of his 
father’s observations in the northern 
skies. Star-gauging, the noting of 
double stars, the search for nebuls 
—all these lines of research must 
needs advance the science of astro- 
nomy, but not one of them has any 
practical utility. 

Nor, even if we take the well- 
merited fame of departmental as- 
tronomers—if we may so distinguish 
the workers in special branches from 
men who, like the Herschels, have 
made all astronomy their subject— 
can we recognise the title to such 
fame in practically useful work. 
When Adams and Leverrier by 
subtle processes of research showed 
astronomers where to turn their 
telescopes to detect the planet whose 
influence had disturbed the motions 
of Uranus, they were not in any 
way advancing the material interests 
of the human race. It may happen, 
indeed, that some of the mathe- 
matical processes devised or deve- 
loped by these great men may 
one day be applied in some practi- 
cal manner; but no one will, on 
this account, assign such practical 
results as the real title of Adams or 
Leverrier to astronomical fame. 
Even the practically useful work of 
such men as Hind and Airy is not 
that which is regarded among 
astronomers as affording their chief 
claim to honour. In future years 
Hind will be more spoken of as 
the discoverer of so many planetoids 
and the computer of such and 
such cometic orbits than as the 
skilful and successful superintend- 
ent of the Nautical Almanac; 
while Airy will be remembered 
rather as the discoverer of an in- 
equality in the motion of Venus, 
and as the careful enquirer into the 
question of the sun’s distance, than 
by reason of all those labours, 
great as is their commercial import- 
ance, which he has prosecuted or 
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superintended during his adminis. 
tration at Greenwich. 

In considering astronomy as a 
subject of study, the first point to 
which we must direct our attention 
is the mode in which astronomical 
discoveries should be presented. I 
wish particularly to invite attention 
to the reasons of Sir John Her. 
schel’s great success in attracting 
the minds of men to a subject 
which, before his time, had been re- 
garded as too recondite for general 
study. I wish to consider why it 
is that those facts which before his 
day seemed bewildering rather 
than impressive, became in his 
hands the means of attracting 
hundreds to the study of his 
favourite science. Herein I have to 
deal with the workings of my own 
mind ; for, recalling my impressions 
of astronomical facts as presented 
by those works in which I first 
studied the science, and comparing 
those impressions with my feelings 
in regard to astronomy after I had 
read Sir John Herschel’s Outlines 
of Astronomy, I find between my 
earlier and later views all the dif- 
ference that exists between listless- 
ness and earnestness. 

The secret of Herschel’s success 
I take to be the fact that he is never 
content with merely stating such 
and such circumstances about the 
celestial bodies, but will not leave 
his subject until he has impressed 
on the mind of his reader his own 
feeling of the reality of those cir- 
cumstances. It would be easy to 
multiply examples of this charac- 
teristic peculiarity of his method of 
teaching; one, however, will suffice, 
and I take it almost at random: 

He has described the actual 
relations of certain double stars; 
and so far as the facts respecting 
these objects are concerned, the 
reader has already had presented to 
him all that is necessary. Then, in 
that singularly effortless manner 
with which he always passes from 
description to imagery, he proceeds 
thus: ‘ It is not with the revolutions 
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of bodies of a planetary or cometary 
nature round a solar centre that we 
are now concerned—it is withthat of 
sun round sun; each, perhaps, at least 
in some binary systems where the 
individuals are very remote and 
their period of revolution very long, 
accompanied with its train of 


‘planets and their satellites, closely 
‘shrouded from our view by the 


splendour of their respective suns, 


-and crowded into a space bearing 


hardly a greater proportion to the 
enormous interval which separates 


‘them, than the distances of the 


satellites of our planets from their 
primaries bear to their distances 
from the sun itself. A less dis- 
tinctly characterised subordination 
would be incompatible with the 
stability of their systems and with 
the planetary nature of their orbits. 
Unless closely nestled under the 
protecting wing of their immediate 
superior, the sweep of their other 
sun in its perihelion passage round 
their own might carry them off, or 
whirl them into orbits utterly in- 
compatible with the conditions 
necessary for the existence of their 
inhabitants. It must be confessed 
that we have here a strangely wide 
and novel field for speculative ex- 
cursions, and one which it is not 
easy to avoid luxuriating in.’ 
Ihave spoken of the absence of 
effort which characterises the in- 
troduction of such passages as 
these; and I take it that this ab- 
sence of effort is absolutely essential 
to their effect. It, is only when 
such passages are perfectly natural 
—natural not merely in appear- 
ance, but in reality—that they arouse 
the full sympathy of the reader. 
And their influence in this last 
respect might be taken as no unsafe 
test of their being purely natural 
effusions. But in the case of Sir 
John Herschel we have the means 
of proving, in an independent man- 
ner, that his most poetical descrip- 
tions were written, not to display 
his powers, but because they came 


unbidden to his pen. We have the 
records of his observations as made 
in the stillness of night, with no 
thought but to represent what he 
had actually seen ; and among these 
records we come again and again 
upon passages which no one familiar 
with Sir John Herschel’s descrip- 
tive style could for a moment fail 
to recognise as his. Here, for ex- 
ample, are a few of his notes respect- 
ing the lesser Magellanic Cloud: 
they are taken from the Gauge- 
books : ‘The access to the Nubecula 
Minor is on all sides through a 
desert.’ ‘The lesser Nubecula is 
now approaching, but I discern no 
indications in the field leading me 
to expect any remarkable object: 
on the contrary, the stippled appear- 
ance noted shortly before is gone, 
and the ground is black. The 
ground of the sky is completely 
black throughout the whole breadth 
of the sweep. The body of the 
cloud is fairly resolved into exces- 
sively minute stars, which, how- 
ever, are certainly seen. It is a 
fine, rich, large cluster of very 
small stars, which fill more than 
many fields, and is broken into 
many knots, groups, and straggling 
branches, but the whole is clearly 
resolved.’ Then, after passing the 
limits of the cloud, ‘here is a region 
of utter barrenness—a miserably poor 
and barren region—most dreary since 
the small Nubecula.’ Take also this 
sketch of a nebula, and the accom- 
panying suggestion us to the con- 
stitution of certain regions of space, 
as affording evidence of the style of 
Herschel’s note-books: ‘A beau- 
tiful nebula; it has very much resem- 
blance to the Nubecula Major itself 
as seen with the naked eye, but is 
far brighter and more impressive 
in its general aspect, as if the 
Nubecula were at least doubled in 
intensity. Andwho can say whether 
in this object, magnified and ana- 
lysed by telescopes infinitely supe- 
rior to what we now possess, there 
may not exist all the complexity 
X2 
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of detail that the Nubecula itself 
presents to our examination ?’ 

I believe that it is only by pre- 
senting astronomical facts in this 
striking and graphic manner that 
they can be made acceptable to the 
generality of readers. This is true, 
indeed, in all sciences; but it is 
specially true of astronomy, since 
there is no science where the facts 
are on the one hand so wonderful 
in reality, or on the other so capable 
of becoming unimpressive, and even 
wearisome, if not earnestly dealt 
with. 

Yet let me in this place note that 
there is a fault of a different nature 
than want of earnestness, which 
equally requires to be avoided in 
scientific treatises. I refer to the un- 
due familiarity of tone by which 
sometimes even our ablest exposi- 
tors attempt to descend to the pre- 
sumed level of their readers’ com- 
prehension. Even Sir John Her- 
schel, it must be admitted, has 
sometimes condescended to express 
himself in too familiar terms when 
dealing with subjects which require 
grandeur of treatment. Not, in- 
deed (so far as I remember), in his 
Outlines of Astronomy, at least in 
the main text of that noble work, 
but in some of his Essays, one is 
certainly somewhat startled at times 
by a familiarity which does not 
seem suited to the nature of the 
subject-matter. For example, I 
think that, without being hyper- 
critical, the astronomer may fairly 
object to some points in the following 
passage, in which Sir John Herschel 
is speaking of the sun’s attractive 
energy: ‘Even in his capacity as 
ruler, the sun is not quite fixed. If 
he pulls the planets, they pull him 
and each other; but such family 
struggles affect him little. They 
amuse them’ (the italics are not 
mine), ‘and set them dancing 
rather oddly, but don’t disturb him.’ 
Nor again can one accept altogether 
with satisfaction that passage in 
which, after speaking of a comet as 
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of a restive horse, Herschel re. 
marks, of the first three observations 
made on a comet, that ‘the third 
nails it,’ 

The fact is that Sir John Her. 
schel shows his real power as a 
scientific writer only when he 
deals grandly with grand subjects, 
Through this power he was un. 
rivalled as a populariser of science, 
But in the less dignified réle of a 
familiariser he was not successful. 
His gambolling was that of Behe. 
moth. Nor, indeed, would his 
failure in this respect require no. 
tice,; were it not that many have 
been led to follow his example in 
precisely that matter in which it 
was least desirable that he should 
be imitated. For instance, his 
fashion of calling the solar promi- 
nences ‘ things’ by way of express- 
ing their doubtful nature, has been 
followed as carefully as if it were 
an ornament rather than a blemish 
of hisstyle. And one might readily 
cull from the writings of those who 
have imitated Herschel’s familiar. 
ity, passages which he assuredly 
would have shuddered at. 

It is not merely necessary that 
astronomical facts should be so 
presented to the student that he 
may become possessed with a feel- 
ing of their reality, but the student 
cannot be rightly said to ‘have 
astronomy’ at all (to use Shake. 
speare’s apt expression) until he is 
eapable of picturing to himself, 
however inadequately, the truths 
of the science. A man may have 
at his fingers’ ends the distances, 
volumes, densities, and so on of all 
the planets, the rates at which they 
move, the physical features they 
present, and a hundred other facts 
equally important; but, unless he 
has in his mind’s eye a picture of 
the solar system, with all its won- 
derfal variety, and all its yet more 
amazing vitality, he has not yet 
passed even the threshold of the 
science. He must be able to con- 
ceive the mighty mass of the sun 
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ruling from the centre of the 
scheme the whole of that family to 
the several members of which he 
distributes their due proportion of 
light and heat. Close around him 
the student must see the family of 
minor planets ; small Mercury lit 
up with inconceivable splendour 
by the sun, round which he speeds 
with unmatched velocity; Venus 
and Earth, the twin planets of 
the solar system, alike in all 
features, save only that Venus 
has no satellite; and lastly, ruddy 
Mars, the miniature of our own 
earth. Then beyond the path 
round which Mars urges his 
course, the student must picture 
to himself the interlacing paths of 
hundreds of asteroids, tiny orbs 
compared with even the least of 
the minor family of planets, yet 
each pursuing its independent 
course around the sun, many 


doubtless approaching almost with- 
in hail (if one may so speak) of 
their fellow orbs, and many free 


todepart far more widely than any 
of the primary planets from the 
general level near which the plane- 
tary motions are performed. Then, 
lastly, he should picture to him- 
self that wonderful outer family 
of planets, the least of which 
exceeds many times in bulk the 
combined volume of all the minor 
planets and asteroids. The vast 
globe of Jupiter circled about by 
his symmetrical family of satellites, 
the complex system of Saturn, with 
his gorgeous ring-system and a 
family of satellites the outermost 
of which has an orbit range of more 
than four and a half millions of 
miles; Uranus and Neptune, brother 
orbs, almost lost in the immensity 
of their distance—all these planets, 
and all the wonders which the 
telescope has taught us respecting 
them, should be clearly pictured. 
In particular, the enormous dis- 
tances separating the paths of these 
bodies from each other, and from 
the sun, should be clearly appre- 
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hended, and that strangely incor- 
rect picture which defaces so many 
of our books on astronomy, wherein 
the paths of the planets are seen 
separated by nearly equal distances 
from each other, should be as far as 
possible forgotten. When the stu- 
dent has apprehended the fact that 
the whole family of the minor 
planets could not span the distance 
between the orbits of Jupiter and 
Saturn, while the distance between 
the orbits of Saturn and Uranus, 
or of Uranus and Neptune, almost 
equals the full span of the orbit of 
Jupiter, he has already made an 
important step from that mere book 
knowledge which is so useless (in 
itself), towards the clear recognition 
of actual relations which should be 
the true end of scientific study. 
But beyond the solar system the 
thoughts of the student of astro- 
nomy should range until he begins 
to apprehend to some extent the 
vastness of those abysms by which 
our solar system is separated on all 
sides from the realm of the fixed 
stars, that is, of the orbs which are 
the centres of other systems like 
itself. And I know of no considera- 
tion which tends more clearly to 
bring this idea before the mind of 
the student than the thought that 
our sun, with his attendant family 
of planets, is speeding through those 
abysms with a velocity altogether 
past our powers of conception, while 
yet no signs of his motion, and our 
motion with him, can be recognised, 
even after the lapse of centuries, 
save by taxing to the utmost the 
powers of our noblest telescopes. 
The clear recognition of this. fact, 
and of its real significance, enables 
the thoughtful student to become 
conscious of the vastness of the 
depths separating us from the near- 
est of the fixed stars, even though he 
can never form adequate concep- 
tions of their tremendous propor- 
tions. That within the abysm which 
forms his present domain our sun 
traverses in each second four or five 
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terrestrial miles, while yet he seems 
always to hold a fixed place in that 
domain,—thisis the great fact which 
serves most strikingly to impress 
upon us the vastness of the inter- 
stellar spaces. 

There is another, however, which 
deserves mention. We commonly 
find those comets which sweep 
round the sun in parabolic or hyper- 
bolic orbits, spoken of as visitants 
from the domain of other stars. 
And so in truth they are. But how 
seldom do we find in our treatises 
on astronomy any reference to the 
enormous intervals of time which 
must have elapsed since these start- 
ling visitants were travelling close 
round some other star, making their 
periastral swoop before setting forth 
on that enormous journey which 
had to be traversed before they could 
become visible to our astronomers ! 
Taking intoaccount the directions in 
which certain comets have reached 
us, and assigning to the stars seen 
in such directions the least distances 
compatible with known facts, it 
yet remains absolutely certain that 
twenty millions of years at least 
must haveelapsed since those comets 
were last in periastral passage. 
While if, as some suppose, each 
comet (even those which now circle 
in closed orbits round our own) has 
flitted from star to star during a 
long interstellar existence, the mind 
shrinks utterly before the contem- 
plation of the vastness of the time- 
intervals which have elapsed since 
those journeyings first commenced. 
Yet these time-intervals afford but 
an imperfect means of estimating 
the scale on which the sidereal 
system is built. 

I will not dwell here on those 
further conceptions—equally neces- 
sary, I take it, to complete the 
picture which the true student of 
astronomy should have present in 
his mind—which relate to the con- 
stitution of the sidereal spaces, to the 
motions and changes taking place 
within them, and to the relation 
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which the various forms of matter 
existing within those spaces bear to 
each other, or to the forms with 
which we are familiar. It is to be 
remarked, 1s regards many of these 
conceptions, that their nature will 
depend on the views entertained by 
the student respecting the accuracy 
of the various theories which Kepler, 
Wright, Kant, Lambert, Mitchell, 
the Herschels, Struve, and others, 
have formed respecting the way in 
which the various objects revealed 
by the telescope are distributed 
throughout surrounding space. But 
even though doubt must needs at 
present rest on many points, yet 
what is actually known is sufficient 
to form a picture full of interest as 
respects all its visible details, and 
not the less impressive, perhaps, 
that a large portion of its extent 
is still hidden in darkness and 
mystery. 

It is little necessary to point out 
that the course of study by which 
astronomical relations may thus be- 
come clearly pictured must needs 
form a valuable mental training. 
Whether we regard the careful ana- 
lysis of the evidence on which astro- 
nomical facts rest, the study of the 
various facts as they are brought, 
one after another, to the student’s 
knowledge, the due co-ordination of 
each with its fellows, or, finally and 
chiefly, that intention of the mind 
on the complete series of facts by 
which alone their real significance 
can be apprehended, we see in astro- 
nomy the apt means for disciplining 
the mind, and fitting it for the 
noblest work of which it may be 
capable. But besides the study of 
astronomical facts, we must con- 
sider here the actual study of the 
heavens, either with the unaided 
eye or with the telescope. I speak 
of the study of the heavens with the 
unaided eye, though many in this 
age of cheap telescopes may be in- 
clined to smile at the thought that 
such study can have any value 
either to the student or to the 
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science of astronomy. As a matter 
of fact, however, I am of those who 
believe that much may still be 
learned even from the study of the 
stellar heavens without optical in- 
struments of any sort. I would 
point, in corroboration of this view, 
to the work done by Argelander in 
this seemingly so limited field; to 
our still incomplete knowledge of 
the meteoric facts which naked-eye 
survey is capable of revealing ; and, 
lastly, to the fact that from the 
study and charting of those stars 
alone which are visible to the un- 
aided eye, I have myself been led 
to results tending to render un- 
tenable the whole system of sidereal 
astronomy as presented in our text- 
books.! I need hardly say that I 
reject altogether the notion that a 
telescope of even moderate power 
must needs be useless because in 
our day there are so many powerful 
telescopes, mounted in well-fitted 
observatories, and in the hands of 
men who are certainly not ill qua- 
lified to carry out original investi- 
gations, 

Now I think that nothing can 
exceed in value the practical study 
of astronomy by the direct survey 
of the heavens. Setting aside the 
fact that it isin the student’s power 
to add to our store of knowledge, it 
is of the utmost importance that he 
should become directly cognisant 
of astronomical facts, whether those 
facts be the seeming motions of the 
celestial bodies, the telescopic aspect 
of sun, moon, planets, stars, and 
nebule, or the statistical relations, 
changes, motions, and so on, of the 
stars of various orders, A student 
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of astronomy whose knowledge is 
partly founded on actual observa- 
tion holds all his knowledge with 
far securer grasp than one who has 
devoted his attention, however ear- 
nestly, to the acquisition of book- 
knowledge alone. 

Yet I find it impossible to pass 
this point of my subject without a 
word of protest against the use to 
which the telescopes now erected in 
every part of England are, with few 
exceptions, being devoted. One can 
understand that a person who has 
been led by the study of astronomical 
works to possess himself of a tele- 
scope of greater or less power, would 
in the first place turn it as opportu- 
nity permitted towards the various 
objects of which his books have in- 
formed him. One can understand 
that he would tax the powers of his 
instrument in attempting to recog- 
nise the spots on Venus or Mars, 
the more delicate details of lunar 
scenery or of the sun’s surface, the 
belts of Jupiter, the features of the 
Saturnian rings, the duplicity of 
the closer double stars, and the 
characteristics of those exceedingly 
difficult objects of study, the nebule. 
But it certainly does seem a misfor- 
tune either that the work should 
stop here or that work of this sort 
should be continued year after year 
without aim or purpose. Yet in 
one or other of these ways, not 
merely the hundreds of cheap tele- 
scopes at this moment in the hands 
of amateur observers, but numbers 
of the finest telescopes which our 
Cookes, and Brownings, and Dall- 
meyers have turned out from their 
manufactories, are simply lost to the 


Of course, the weight of this evidence will depend on the eventual acceptance or 


rejection of the views which I have founded on the above-mentioned researches. 


But 


whether my views be accepted or rejected (andI must frankly state that I have not the 
least anxiety as to their fate), the facts I have brought forward must be explained ; and 
however explained, they must bear to a greater or less extent on our theories respecting 
sidereal astronomy. The aggregation of stars in certain regions, and their segregation 
from others, for instanee, may be regarded otherwise than I regard these facts; but the 
facts are there, and they have resulted from the survey of that which so many mistakenly 


suppose to be an exhausted region of astronomy—the relations, namely, presented by 
objects visible to the unaided eye. 
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cause of astronomy. A fine instru- 
ment is purchased, and erected in a 
well-fitted and costly observatory ; 
and during the first weeks after its 
erection the purchaser turns it on 
some of the objects he has read 
about. Then presently his enthu- 
siasm isexhausted, and the telescope 
is no more used save perhaps to 
amuse visitors. Or worse, the 
telescopist’s enthusiasm waxes 
fiercer ; he passes night after night 
in his observatory, making his life a 
burden by unceasing efforts to just 
see with his telescope what one a 
little larger would show him easily ; 
he sets his clocks and watches 
and all his neighbours’ clocks and 
watches by transit observations ; he 
notes down (to the fourth or fifth 
decimal place of seconds) the epochs 
when the moon occults stars or when 
Jupiter’s satellites are eclipsed or 
occulted ; and he seemingly remains 
all the while unconscious of the fact 
that twenty times his misplaced 
energy devoted for twenty lives to 
such work as I have described would 
produce results simply worth 2o- 
thing. 

This rule I suggest to ever 
possessor of a telescope as one whic 
should be written in letters of gold 
in his observatory, or rather, as one 
which should be kept continually in 
his thoughts while working there: 
Every observation not intended as a 
mere relaxation from real work 
should be intended to ascertain some 
as yet unknown fact. Grant that 
the fact sought after may turn out 
when found to be an unimportant 
one, or even that after much labour 
no new fact may berevealed atall. In 
any long series of researches it must 
needs happen again and again that 
labour is wasted. But there is all 
the difference in the world between 
labour wasted unavoidably, and 
the deliberate employment of time 
and labour in purposeless observa- 
tions. Bernard Palissy wasted 
years of labour, and all but ruined 
himself, in seeking to master the 
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secrets of pottery ; yet his succes- 
sive failures were justified by his 
final success—nay, they would have 
been justified by his purpose even 
though he had failed; but no rea- 
soning can justify the successful 
labours of the man who constructed 
acarriage complete in all its parts, 
which the wing of a fly could com- 
pletely cover. The true astronomer 
finds it difficult to forgive the tele- 
scopists who successfully imitate the 
work done at Greenwich in sys- 
tematic observatory work of the 
most utterly valueless nature, 
while he can admire the unsuc- 
cessful labours of Sir William Her- 
schel directed to the enquiry whe- 
ther the planet Uranus has rings. 

It will be obvious that careful 
attention to the rule I have stated 
above will not merely lead to the 
devisal of new applications of tele- 
scopic power, but is likely to suggest 
to the ingenious observer new ways 
of supplementing the powers of his 
telescope. It is only necessary to 
consider the various contrivances 
suggested by that prince of modern 
observers, the late Mr. Dawes, to 
see how, without very heavily tax- 
ing his inventive or constructive 
powers, the observer may enter on 
researches which his telescope as it 
came from the hands of the maker 
would not have enabled him to carry 
out successfully. Nor can one 
study the labours of any of our 
more successful observers without 
seeing how very readily new re- 
searches may be effected by con- 
trivances of extreme simplicity. 

I would next invite attention to 
the absolute necessity of indepen- 
dence of mind in the study of the 
noblest of all the sciences. I would 
not indeed advocate a readiness to 
dispute the dicta of the great men 
who have devoted themselves to the 
advancement of astronomy; nor 
again is it fitting that the student 
should attempt to make independent 
enquiries into matters belonging to 
such branches of the science as he 
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has not yet familiarised himself with. 
It is neither dispute nor cavil that I 
advocate, but the careful examina- 
tion and analysis of all statements 
submitted to the student’s considera- 
tion, and the attempt to render the 
subject as far as possible his own by 
such a survey of the evidence as 
will suffice to give him independent 
reasons for believing in the cor- 
rectness of the conclusions of his 
teachers. It will not unfrequently 
happen that while thus engaged he 
will detect, or imagine that he has 
detected, errors of greater or less 
importance. He should be pre- 
pared to find that for the most part 
these seeming errors have no real 
existence, but arise from misappre- 
hensions on his own part—a circum- 
stance which will of itself serve to 
convince him of the extreme import- 
ance of the kind of investigation 
by which such misapprehensions 
have been brought to light. But in 
other instances he will find that 
there has been a real error in his 
text-book—a fact which will equally 
convince him of the importance of 
the careful analysis of all statements 
lying within his range of investiga- 
tion! I would quote here the 
words of Professor Huxley, both as 
to the value of scientific doubt, and 
as to the nature of that sort of doubt 
which the student should alone 
permit himself: ‘There is a path 
that leads to truth so surely, that 
any one who will follow it must 
needs reach the goal, whether his 
capacity be great or small. And 
there is one guiding rule by which 
a man may always find this path, 
and keep himself from straying 
when he has found it. This golden 
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rule is, Give unqualified assent to no 
propositions but those the truth of 
which is so clear and distinct that 
they cannot be doubted. The 
enunciation of this first command- 
ment of science consecrates doubt. 
It removes doubt from the seat of 
penance among the grievous sins to 
which it had long been condemned, 
and enthrones it in that high place 
among the primary duties which is 
assigned to it by the scientific con- 
science of these latter days.’ But 
‘you must remember that the sort 
of doubt which has thus been conse- 
crated is that which Goethe has called 
“the active scepticism, whose whole 
aim is to conquer itself ;”’ and not 
that other sort which is born of 
flippancy and ignorance, and whose 
aim is only to perpetuate itself as 
an excuse for idleness and indiffer- 
ence.’ 

I have not hitherto referred spe- 
cially to the grandeur of the facts 
with which the student of astro- 
nomy becomes acquainted. Cer- 
tainly in this respect Astronomy 
stands before all other sciences. 
Geology alone approaches her in 
respect of the vastness of the time- 
intervals which either science pre- 
sents to our contemplation. But 
as respects extension in space, the 
domain of geology is utterly in- 
significant by comparison with 
even the threshold of that vast 
domain into which astronomy in- 
vites us. The geologist’s field of 
research is indeed, as the most dis- 
tinguished living geologist has re- 
marked, ‘insignificant when com- 
pared to the entire globe of the 
earth ;’ and astronomy teaches us to 
regard that globe, and even the 


The necessity of such enquiry is increased by the circumstance that too often the 
statements made in one work on astronomy are repeated without modification or examina- 
tion in others, thence to be requoted in other works with, perhaps, fresh errors due to 
misprints, misapprehension, &c. For instance, I have noticed that in a popular text- 
book of astronomy, from misapprehension alone, two out of three methods of determining 
the longitude have been wrongly described, and in three several instances the actual 
reverse of the truth has been asserted in the explanation of so simple a matter as the 
equation of time. May it not be questioned how far it is just that those who have 
still so much to learn should undertake to write text-books of science ? 
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system to which it belongs, as occu- 
pying the merest speck of space by 
comparison with the visible portion 
of the star-system ; while the sphere 
enclosing all the stars visible to the 
naked eyeissmall by comparison with 
the spaces revealed by the telescope, 
and infinitely small by comparison 
with those spaces whose existence 
is suggested by telescopic research. 
Nor is even the vastness of the do- 
main of astronomy the noblest 
feature of the science. The won- 
derful variety recognised within 
that domain is perhaps but faintly 
pictured in the solar system with 
all its various forms of matter— 
sun, primary planets, and moons; 
major planets, minor planets, and 
asteroids; planet-girdling rings, 


meteoric systems and comets ; with 
perchance many other forms of 
matter hitherto unrecognised. And 
beyond the wideness of the domain 
of astronomy and the amazing va- 
riety recognised within that do- 
main, there remains the yet more 


impressive lesson taught by the in- 
finite vitality which pervades every 
portion of space. I apprehend that 
if such powers of vision, and also 
(for they would be even more 
needed) such powers of conception, 
were given to the astronomer that 
the extent of that domain which the 
telescope has revealed to man could 
he adequately recognised, while he 
further became cognisant of the 
way in which the various portions 
of that domain are occupied, that, 
deeply as he would be impressed by 
the amazing scene, the sense of 
wonder he would experience would 
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sink almost into nothingness by 
comparison with that which would 
overwhelm him could he recognise 
with equal clearness the movements 
taking place amongst the orbs pre- 
sented to his contemplation—could 
he see moons and moon systems 
circling around primary planets, 
these urging their way with incon- 
ceivable velocity around their cen- 
tral suns, while amid the star-depths 
the suns were seen swiftly travelling 
on their several courses, star- 
streams and star-clusters aggre- 
gating or segregating according to 
the various influences of the attrac- 
tions to which they were subject, 
and the vast spaces occupied by the 
gaseous nebule stirred to their in- 
most depths by the action of mighty 
forces whose real nature is as yet 
unknown to us. The mind cannot 
butbe strengthened and invigorated, 
it cannot but be purified and ele- 
vated, by the contemplation of a 
scene so full of magnificence, im- 
perfect though the means be by 
which the wonders of the scene are 
made known to us. The informa- 
tion given by the telescope may in- 
deed be spoken of as piecemeal, nor 
as yet have any adequate attempts 
been made to bring the whole array 
of known facts as far as possible 
into one grand picture; butseen asit 
is only by parts, and (even so) only 
as through a veil and darkly, the 
scene presented to the astronomer 
is the grandest and the most awe- 
inspiring which man can study, 
and the one whose contemplation is 
best fitted to strengthen his powers 
and to purify his mental vision. 
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THE PRESERVATION OF COMMONS.! 


O chapter in the history of 
England is calculated to excite 
sadder reflections than that which 
narrates the inclosure of our com- 
mons. This economic change’ in 
the condition of the waste lands 
of the country was contempora- 
neous with, and contributed to 
bring about, that great social revo- 
lution which at the same time 
separated the peasantry from all 
connection with the soil they cul- 
tivated (save that of receiving day 
wages for day labour) and swept 
away the entire class of the old 
English yeomanry. Previous to the 
sixteenth century nearly all the pea- 
santry drew a portion of their main- 
tenance from the tillage of ground 
in their own occupation. ‘ Most 


of the regular farm servants,’ says 
Professor Thorold Rogers, ‘ were 
owners of land; and there is a high 
degree of probability that the occa- 


sional labourer was also among the 
occupiers of the manor.’ By the 
31 Elizabeth, c. 7, it was enacted 
that four acres of ground at the 
least should be attached to every 
cottage built for persons engaged 
in husbandry. At the present day 
one would require the lantern of 
Diogenes to search out a peasant 
who owned a rood of land; even 
occupiers of that class are few and 
far between. A similar change has 
taken place with respect to the 
yeomen. In the middle of the 
seventeenth century, there were 
more men who cultivated their 
own lands than the lands of others ; 


they were calculated to be not less 
than one hundred and sixty thou- 
sand in number, forming with their 
families a seventh of the whole 
population of the country; the aver- 
age income they received from their 
lands was estimated at from £60 
to £70a-year ; a sum at that period 
quite sufficient, combined with the 
advantages derived from the pos- 
session of a farm-house and its 
accessories, to keep a family in easy 
and comfortable circumstances.” 

It can easily be shown that the 
inclosure of commons and common 
land was one of the main causes of 
the absorption into the estates of the 
great proprietors, both of the plots 
of the peasants, and of the farms 
of the yeomen. The small pro- 
prietors and occupiers, of each class, 
were rendered less able to culti- 
vate their lands at a profit, when 
they lost the right of depasturing 
their cattle on the waste, and were 
deprived of the other common 
rights they had formerly enjoyed. 
They were consequently induced, 
or forced, one after another, to part 
with their lands for a present 
pecuniary compensation; some- 
times, perhaps, in liquidation of 
debt; their poverty, and not their 
will, consenting. As the estates 
of the aristocracy increased in size 
and value, the desire of the pos- 
sessors for larger and broader acres 
increased also. With every fresh 
increase they acquired fresh power 
for making further acquisitions. 
At the earlier period to which we 


' Reports of the Inclosure Commissioners, 1846-1870. 

Report of the Select Committee of the House of Oommons on the Inclosure Act, 1869. 

Bill to amend the Law relating to Inclosure of Commons (prepared and brought in by 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre and Mr. Secretary Bruce), 1871. 

* John Lyon, the founder of Harrow, himself a yeoman, at the end of the sixteenth 
century directed that the master of his school, who was to be a sufficient and able man, 
not under the degree of Master of Arts, should receive forty marks (less than £24) 
a-year salary ; the usher, who was to be not under the degree of Bachelor of Arts, was 
to receive twenty marks (less than £12). Thus the average income of a yeoman was 
five or six times greater than what had been deemed, a short time previous, an adequate 


remuneration for a Bachelor of Arts. 
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are now referring, little regard was 
paid to legal rights in effecting 
inclosures of waste land ; the great 
proprietors did pretty much what 
seemed good in their own eyes, in that 
and in most other respects, affecting 
the neighbourhood ; all opposition 
was overborne, and inclosures were 
carried out without troubling either 
Parliament or Inclosure Commis- 
sioners in the matter. The system 
of strict settlement, first introduced 
in the reign of Charles II., was 
converted into a means of preserv- 
ing the estates of the nobility from 
being broken up or dissipated ; so 
that they continually received fresh 
additions, and never, or very rarely, 
gave back anything to the public 
stock. Before the inclosure of the 
common and waste lands, small 
farms, and plots attached to cot- 
tages, might be, and very frequently 
were, created by grant, or were 
acquired by prescription; but the 
stringency of the law of entail on 
the one side, and the difficulties 
and expense of conveyances on the 
other, put an effectual bar to the 
dividing of any portion of the 
land that had once been inclosed, 
and brought within the grasp of 
the modern law of land tenure. 
Thus step by step have we been 
brought to our present condition, 
in which the ownership of the soil 
is monopolised by a smaller number 
of individuals than in any other 
country in the world, and the la- 
bourers are more completely di- 
vorced from the soil they cultivate 
than they are in any other, except 
in those where slavery prevails. 

In the middle of the seventeenth 
century nearly one-half of England 
was still uninclosed. Over much 
the larger portion, if not over 
the whole of this, the public, or 
those at least who lived in the 
vicinity of any uninclosed land, 
possessed rights more or less ex- 
tensive. They enjoyed the right of 
depasturing their cattle upon it, and 
of taking wood, furze, turf, &c., for 
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firing and other purposes. The 
lord of the manor, in whom the 
property in the soil was legally 
vested, could not inclose this land, 
could not turn pasture into arable 
land. Hehad certain rights over 
the waste in common with the rest 
of the commoners, but no more. 
The waste had originally been 
granted to his predecessor, not for 
his own benefit, but for the benefit 
of all those who held land within 
the manor. He was bound at law 
to leave sufficient for them to de- 
pasture their cattle on, in propor- 
tion to the number they were able 
to keep during the winter. 

It would have been the height of 
folly to have proposed that these 
lands, comprising a moiety of the 
whole area of the country, should 
have remained permanently uncul- 
tivated ; it was impossible even that 
they should have been allowed to 
remain unappropriated, either in 
justice to the commoners or with a 
due regard to the claims of the na- 
tion at large. The increase of popu- 
lation and stock in the country led 
to the waste lands being over pas- 
tured, and diminished their value to 
those who possessed common rights 
over them. The same cause ren- 
dered land, which in an uninclosed 
state was almost worthless, of great 
value, as soon as it was inclosed 
and brought into cultivation, with 
the prospect of a further indefinite 
increase. Had the destinies of this 
country in the early part of last 
century been in the hands of states- 
menof enlightened and disinterested 
views, the whole of this vast extent 
of territory might at a very small 
cost have been preserved for the 
public benefit. The lords of the 
manors would have been willing 
to part with their rights for 
money compensation; which two 
or three years’ improved rent 
would have amply provided ; and 
thus the fee simple of the land 
would have been secured in per- 
petuity for the nation. There would 
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have been no need of compulsion, 
or of anything approaching to con- 
fiscation ; all that would have been 
required was that the Legislature, 
when applied to for a private Act 
of Parliament for the inclosure of a 
common, should have replied, ‘ We 
cannot grant this privilegium which 
you ask for; we cannot consent to 
assist you in depriving the nation 
for the present and for all future 
time of the valuable rights it 
actually possesses over this land; 
we are ready, however, to give you 
full compensation for your parti- 
cular interests over the same. If 
you do not choose to accept this 
offer, the land must remain unin- 
closed, and those interested must 
continue as heretofore to enjoy 
merely the rights that the law gives 
them.’ This is the course that has 
actually been adopted with respect 
to Hampstead Heath and other 
commons in the vicinity of London 
within the last few years, though 
the sums now given are enormously 
greater than what would have 
sufficed in the reign of George I. 
Probably the lord of the manor of 
Hampstead at that day would 
have gladly parted with his claims 
for the tenth part of the sum given 
to his successor in the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

Of the land thus acquired for the 
nation, a sufficiency adjoining towns 
and villages might have been left 
open for the recreation and sports 
of the townspeople and villagers. 
Other portions, interesting for 
beauty or wildness of scenery, 
might have been preserved for the 
sake of the whole community. The 
remainder might have been let on 
long leases, equivalent to freeholds, 
m larger or smaller portions as 
might from time to time have been 


deemed expedient, care being taken 
that the State should never be 
divested of the beneficiary interest 
in the land. 

In the eighteenth century little 
thought was bestowed upon the 


claims of posterity. It was then 
universally assumed that no mea- 
sures were more deserving of fa- 
vour than those which tended to 
increase the area of cultivation, 
Compared with this great object, 
the interests of succeeding genera- 
tions, and the rights of the com- 
moners, of the labourers, and of the 
public, were deemed of little mo- 
ment. Individual rights, however, 
if of such a nature that the law 
could take cognisance of them, were 
better protected at this period by 
the courts of justice, than at an 
earlier period of our history. But, 
since the rights of the com- 
moners and of the public stood in 
the way of the great landowners, 
and prevented them from taking to 
themselves the residue of the waste 
land for the purpose of cultivation, 
it was necessary a way should be 
found out to get rid of these rights, 
Parliament was omnipotent — it 
could, in legal phrase, do anything 
but make a man a woman: it could 
take the manor and demesne land of 
the lord and give them to the labour- 
ers of the village ; or it could take 
the rights of the cottagers over the 
village common, and give them to 
the lord: it could make him sole 
owner of an estate in which he had 
up to that date possessed only a 
limited interest. Recourse was had 
to Parliament, in which the landed 
interest then absolutely predo- 
minated; and in the year 1710 the 
first Inclosure Act was passed. 
During the following half-century 
there was a steady if not a rapid 
progress in the passing of similar 
Acts ; 334,974 acres were inclosed 
before the accession of George ITI. 
Then the agri sacra fames became 
insatiable ; as if increase of appe- 
tite had grown by what it fed 
on. In the next eighty years, 
7,000,000 acres of common land 
were inclosed, under the authority 
of private Acts of Parliament, and 
under circumstances to which we 
shall presently refer. The nation 
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was thus for ever deprived of its pro- 
prietary rights over this vast extent 
of territory, equal to one-half of the 
then cultivated area of the whole 
country, without any equivalent 
being given in return. 

And not only were the interests 
of the community at large set aside, 
but the rights of those more imme- 
diately concerned were shamefully 
disregarded; the rich were filled 
with good things, and the poor 
were sent empty away. The la- 
bourers, not being freeholders or 
copyholders of the manor, ‘ al- 
though they had from the earliest 
times enjoyed the privilege of feed. 
ing their cattle upon the common, re- 
ceived no compensation ; they were 
deprived of a valuable interest, as 
ancient as the title by which the lord 
of the manor enjoyed his estate, with- 
out any recompense whatever being 
made for the loss they sustained. 

In a court of law, it is true, 
persons not possessing freehold or 
copyhold property within the 
manor had no rights of common; 

et the cottagers in the neighbour- 
hood of the waste of a manor, as 
long as it remained uninclosed and 
undivided, did in fact enjoy rights 
or privileges of a very valuable 
nature over the same. These 
rights were appurtenant to the 
tenements they occupied; at an 
earlier period, when the cottages 
were generally the property of the 
occupiers, the right of the cot- 
tagers was undoubted; when sub- 
sequently they, for the most part, 
ceased to be the proprietors, they 
were still suffered to enjoy the old 
rights, of which it would have been 
difficult to deprive them, as long 
as the waste remained open; while 
it was scarcely the interest of any- 
one in particular to make the 
attempt. If the cottage belonged 
to the lord of the manor, or some 
other large proprietor, who made 
little or no use of the waste, it was 
rather his interest that mere occu- 
pancy should confer rights of com- 
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mon upon the tenant. But as soon 
as the common came to be in. 
closed the circumstances were to- 
tally changed; the lord and the 
freeholders and copyholders of the 
manor, that is to say the landed 
proprietors of the vicinity, insisted 
then upon their legal rights be- 
ing strictly attended to, and the 
whole common was divided among 
them, in proportion to the extent 
of their legal rights over the 
waste—in other words, in propor. 
tion to the size of their estates, 
Consequently, when an allotment 
was assigned to a cottage tenement, 
it fell to the share of the landlord ; 
the cottager got nothing. In this 
way the labourers upon the inclo. 
sure of a common lost the privi- 
lege, if we must not call it the 
right, of turning their animals 
upon it, and were in many cases 
obliged to part with their stock at 
@ ruinous sacrifice ; they were forced 
to a simultaneous sale, with scanty 
means of taking to a better market 
their cows, sheep, and horses, 
which were picked up by the farmers 
around for whatever they chose to 
offer. The loss of these rights of 
common was serious to the cot- 
tagers in itself, but more serious 
in its consequences; it deprived 
the existing and all succeeding 
generations of labourers of that 
hope of bettering their condition, 
of that incentive to providence 
and frugality, which the prospect 
of being able to buy a pony or a 
cow, that could be fed upon the 
common, had supplied to their pre- 
decessors. The cottagers them- 
selves, who could not understand 
the nice distinctions of the lawyers, 
considered that they had been 
robbed of their patrimony; and 
wherever commons have been large- 
ly inclosed, we find the villagers at 
the present day expressing their sen- 
timents upon the subject in terms 
of not unnatural bitterness, some- 
times in language similar to that of 
the doggrel verses : 
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It is a sin in man or woman 

To steal a goose from off a common ; 
But who shall plead that man’s excuse 
Who steals the common from the goose? 


In these days, when an outcry is 
raised if it is proposed to deprive a 
publican of an annual license, to 
the renewal of which he has no 
claim at law; nay more, when 
officers in the army receive millions 
of the public money in compensa- 
tion for the over-regulation prices 
they have given for commissions, in 
direct contravention of the law, 
this may be deemed incredible. 
Persons unacquainted with the facts 
may well fancy that there is some 
mistake in the statement, that a 
whole class of men, the largest in 
the kingdom, was, by a succession 
of Private Acts, deprived of va- 
luable privileges, which they and 
their predecessors had enjoyed from 
the earliest times, without receiving 
the slightest compensation. We 
shall therefore quote what Messrs. 
Tufnell and Tremenheere say upon 
this subject, in an official report 
laid before Parliament : 


In very many cases, probably the great 
majority of cases, the inclosure has de- 
prived the cottager of the benefits he had 
enjoyed from the waste, without any com- 
pensation. The cases are those in which 
the cottager was merely a tenant. Com- 
pensation for the privileges attached to the 
tenement would, at the time of the inclo- 
sure, be awarded to the landlord. The 
plot of land so assigned to the landlord 
might be immediately thrown by him into 
an adjoining farm, or otherwise disposed 
of, without reference to the tenant of the 
cottage. 


This seems rather a strange mode 
of administering justice ; compensa- 
tion is indeed awarded for rights 
taken away; but the rights are 
taken from one man, and the com- 
pensation is given to another. 

The following extracts of speeches 
made in the House of Commons in 
the years 1844 and 1845 by Mr. 
Aglionby and Lord Lincoln (better 
known afterwards as the Duke of 
Newcastle) fully bear out the state- 
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ment of }Messrs. Tufnell and Tre- 
menheere. Mr. Aglionby declared 
that 


Inclosure Bills had been introduced 
heretofore and passed without discussion, 
and no one could tell how many persons 
had suffered in their interests and rights 
by the interference of those Bills. Cer- 
tainly these Bills had been referred to 
committees upstairs, but everyone knew 
how these committees were generally con- 
ducted. They were attended only by 
honourable members who were interested in 
them, being lords of manors; and the 
rights of the poor, though they might be 
talked about, had frequently been taken 
away under that system. 


Still more emphatic are the ex- 
pressions used by Lord Lincoln in 
moving for leave to bring in the 
General Inclosure Bill in 1845 : 


This I know, that in nineteen cases out 
of twenty, committees of this House, sit- 
ting on private Inclosure Bills, neglected 
the rights of the poor. Ido not say they 
wilfully neglected these rights, far from it ; 
but this I affirm, that they were neglected 
in consequence of the committees being 
permitted to remain in ignorance of the 
claims of the poor man, because, by reason 
of his very poverty, he is unable to come up 
to London, to fee counsel, to produce wit- 
nesses, and to urge his claims before a 
committee of this House. 


The claims of the commoners 
properly so called, the tenants of the 
manor, met with more considera- 
tion than those of the cottagers; 
though many of them doubtless 
must be included in the category of 
those referred to by Lord Lincoln, 
who by reason of their poverty 
were unable to maintain their strict 
legal rights. Pauper ubique jacet, 
is as true now as in the days of 
Juvenal. Many of them were un- 
able to turn the small portions of the 
common which they did receive to 
a profitable use, and were only too 
ready in the first instance to part 
with them, for sums which pro- 
bably seemed large to them. At any 
rate, sooner or later, the holders of 
these small allotments, like their 
predecessors, the peasant and yeo- 
man proprietors of an earlier date, 
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were induced for a money payment 
to part with their land, which was 
at once swallowed up in the already 
overgrown estates of the great land- 
owners, who, in their haste to add 
house to house and field to field, 
were willing to give more than its 
present value for what conferred 
upon them social position and poli- 
tical influence, as well as additional 
means for the preservation of game. 
The temporary benefit which the 
commoner received was probably at 
the best an inadequate compensation 
even to himself for the permanent 
rights which he had surrendered. 
To his children, and to those who 
came after them, it was an wamiti- 
gated loss, the compensation-money 
was soon spent, and the common 
was no longer common. In many 
cases there was not enough left for 
the village boys and young men to 
play cricket upon. We know of a 
case where all that was left of a 
common was assigned as a cricket 
ground to a public school, com- 
posed of the sons of the gentry ; from 
this ground the poor of the place 
are altogether excluded. 

Four thousand Private Inclosure 
Acts were passed through Par- 
liament between the time of the 
commencement of this system and 
the year 1845, in which the General 
Inclosure Act was passed; this Act, 
though designed, as its title de- 
clares, to facilitate the inclosure 
of commons, was intended also by 
its authors to afford additional 
protection to the rights of the poor, 
and to secure that something, how- 
ever small, should be preserved for 
future generations. In the previous 
year Sir Robert Peel had alluded to 
the importance of not disregarding 
these claims. He said: 


As to the actual rights, the House must 
he cautious how it deals with these rights. 
It may be a matter of feeling. Honour- 
able members have their feelings, and the 
poorer class of the community have feelings 
on this subject. The right of common con- 
nects them with the soil. The right of 

.turning a goose on the common makes a 
man feel interested in the tenure of land. 
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It may be more beneficial to a tenant that 
he should accept £2 or £3; but recollect 
you are not dealing with the rights of the 
individual, but with those of his successors, 


By the General Inclosure Act it 
is provided that Commissioners 
should be appointed, whose duty 
it was to consider all applications 
for inclosures, to hear and deter. 
mine all claims arising from the 
same, and to draw up provisional 
orders and reports to be laid 
before Parliament ; these provi- 
sional orders of the Commissioners 
are combined every year into one 
measure, which is passed under the 
name of the Annual Inclosure Act. 
It was further provided that in all 
subsequent inclosures, over and 
above the allotments to individuals, 
public allotments for gardens for 
the labouring poor should be set 
out by the Inclosure Commissioners; 
and in case such allotments were 
not made, the Commisioners were 
directed in their annual report ‘to 
state the grounds on which they 
shall have abstained from requiring 
such appropriation.” The Com. 
missioners were also authorised to 
require, as one of the conditions of 
inclosure, the appropriation of an 
allotment not exceeding ten acres 
for exercise and recreation for the 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
The care of these allotments for 
the labouring poor was entrusted to 
allotment wardens, consisting of 
the clergyman, one of the church- 
wardens, and two other persons to 
be elected by the parishioners. 
This is the first public recognition 
we find of the duty of paying any 
regard to the rights of succeeding 
generations in the common land of 
the nation; either for the purpose 
of beneficial occupation, or of 
enjoyment. The recognition even 
is something; but, as far as the 
performance is concerned, we might 
have dispensed with it altogether, 
without being sensible of our loss. 
Since the passing of this Act in 
1845, up to 1867, not less than 
484,893 acres of land have been 
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inclosed ; and the following is an 
account, prepared by Mr. Tremen- 
heere, of the manner in which the 
directions of the Legislature have, 
in this respect, been complied with: 
Acres 

Number of acres in respect of 

which, the common rights being 

stinted, the Commissioners had 

no power to require public al- 

lotments for the labouring poor 
Assigned to the lords of manors 

and others, without any public 

allotments for gardens being 

made for the labouring poor, 

with the reasons given, 59,600, 


viz. : 

Because the poor have gardens 
already . ° . ° ; 

Because the land was distant from 
the cottagers’ dwellings, ele- 
yated, or otherwise unsuited for 
garden allotments . ° 

For other specified causes, such as 
inclosure very small ; - 9,981 

Assigned to lords of manors and 
others (in cases where public 
allotments were made for the 
labouring poor) . ‘ : 

Assigned as public allotments for 
gardens to the labouring poor. 2,119 


19,516 


30,103 


259,136 


1 Total . ‘ 


+ 484,893 


Since Falstaff’s celebrated bill at 
the Boar’s Head in Eastcheap, we 
do not know that we have seen an 
account to equal this : 


A Capon 

Sauce ° . 
Sack, Two Gallons . ° . 
Anchovies and Sack after Supper 
Bread , . ° 


Total . 
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‘O monstrous!’ cried Prince 
Hal; ‘what an intolerable amount 
of sack to one halfpennyworth of 
bread!’ O monstrous! say we, what 
an intolerable amount of common 
land assigned to the rich, compared 
with the proportion assigned to the 
poor ! 

Even from the two thousand acres 
assigned to them, it is by no means 
clear that the labouring poor de- 
rive much benefit. The Act, as 
we have seen, directs that allotment 
wardens should be elected to take 
charge of the allotments; but Mr. 
B. Denton, a witness very con- 
versant with the subject, who was 
examined before the Select Com- 
mittee on the Inclosure Act in 1869, 
informed them that he was not 
aware these officers had been elected 
iu any single instance ; whatever is 
done in the matter is done by the 
clergyman, the churchwardens, and 
overseers, rather it would seem in 
the character of parish officials than 
as allotment wardens; probably the 
majority of them are not aware 
that there are any such officers, or 
that any special duty is imposed 
upon them in the matter. At any 
rate no provision is made for seeing 
that the allotment wardens dis- 
charge the duty of that office. The 
Inclosure Commissioners can make 
regulations to last for five years; 
but as they have no power to enforce 
those regulations, Mr. Darby, one 
of the Inclosure Commissioners, in- 
formed the Committee that they 


‘A small portion, not much exceeding 1,700 acres, was also assigned for purposes of 
recreation. This is not alluded to by the Commissioners, probably because they were 
merely considering the question of allotments for gardens for the labouring poor. 
The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the Inclosure Act 1869 say in 
their report: ‘It appears from a return made by the Inclosure Commissioners, that 
614,800 acres have been inclosed, or have been ordered to be inclosed, since the passing 
of the General Inclosure Act in 1845, and that three-fifths of this acreage, or 368,000, 
may be assumed to be waste of a manor, or subject to rights of common not limited 
by number or stints, and subject to the provisions of the 3oth and 31st sections of the 
Act of 1845. In the appropriation of public allotments, out of these 368,000 acres, 
2,223 acres have been appropriated as allotments for the labouring poor, and 1,742 
acres for the purposes of recreation for the inhabitants of the neighbourhood.’ ‘The 
slight difference in the figures of the two calculations arises from this, that the eal- 
culation of the Inclosure Commissioners comes further down, and also comprises lands 
ordered to be inclosed, as well as those actually inclosed. 
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had not thought it necessary to 
make any. We consequently are 
not much surprised to learn from 
Mr. B. Denton, that though the 
Act apparently intends the allot- 
ments to be let at the farming 
value of the land, ‘yet in fact 
the rent paid by the cottager is 
almost always double that.’ The 
labourers, therefore, derivenofurther 
benefit from these allotments than 
they would from hiring agarden, or a 
piece of a field from a neighbour- 
ing farmer. This rent! even is paid 
to the overseers of the poor, in aid 
of the poor rates of the parish. Itis 
employed in reducing the general 
burdens on land ; so large a portion 
of which has in quite recent times 
been diverted from public uses, and 
vested in the hands of the present 
possessors. Sometimes, for the want 
of anyone to look after theinterests of 
the poor, and from their inability to 
look after their own interests them- 
selves, the land is allowed to remain 
waste, and actually becomes a nui- 
sance; sometimes itis let to farmers. 
Mr. Darby said that in the very week 
in which he appeared before the 
Committee, the Commissioners had 
been requested in two cases to sell 
the allotments, but, shall we say 
fortunately ? ‘they had no such 
power.’ He had heard of another 
case where the land was claimed by 
the occupiers as their own; and no 
doubt, after twenty years of undis- 
turbed possession, they would ac- 
quire a valid title by prescription. 
As these occupiers were probably 
labourers (though it is difficult to 
fancy persons of that class pos- 
sessed of the requisite courage and 
intelligence to put forth such a 
claim, or farmers and guardians 
of the poor so friendly disposed 
towards labourers as to leave them 
undisturbed for twenty years), it 
may be said, here at least the poor 
have derived some compensation 
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for the inclosure of acommon. The 
individuals may have done so, yet 
the smallness of the plots, and the 
uncertainty of the title, would pre- 
vent the same favourable results 
being derived from them which pea- 
sant proprietors on the Continent 
have obtained from their farms. 
Besides, what guarantee have we, 
under our existing system of land 
tenure, that this land also should 
not follow the same course as the 
original allotments, in obedience to 
the law that obtains in ¢errestrial, 
no less than in celestial movements, 
of universal gravitation towards a 
common centre of attraction ? 
Under the General Inclosure Act 
it is probable that the rights of the 
smaller commoners have been better 
attended to than they were before 
it was passed. Now, when an in- 
closure is contemplated, an assistant 
Commissioner visits the locality, and 
hears all objections and claims re- 
specting common rights ; this gives 
the poor man a more favourable 
opportunity of being heard than 
when he was required to go to Lon- 
don, ‘and to fee counsel,’ in order 
that his claims might be heard bya 
committee of the House of Com- 
mons. But the notices of the sittings 
of the assistant Commissioner are 
frequently not sufficiently published 
to enable the labourers to attend 
the meetings; they are always held 
in the day-time, when it is im- 
possible for the labourers to attend 
without losing a day. It never 
seems to have occurred to the 
assistant Commissioners that it 
might have been possible to have 
held some of these meetings in the 
evening. When Mr. Wetherell, one 
of the assistant Commissioners, was 
asked whether it would not have 
been far more likely to secure the 
attendance of the labouring poor, 
and therefore to ascertain their 
wishes, if the meetings had been 


1'That is to say, the surplus rent, for there is a rent charge, equal to the full valuo of 
the land at the time of inclosure, paid to those among whom the common is divided. 
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held after their work was finished, 
he replied, ‘ Undoubtedly, but it 
would not be convenient to the 
assistant Commissioner ; sometimes 
we should have a difficulty in get- 
ting back at night.’ Upon reflec- 
tion, this did not altogether appear 
to Mr. Wetherell the best excuse 
that could be given for holding 
these meetings at an hour at which 
the labouring poor could not attend 
without the loss of a day’s pay ; so 
upon a subsequent occasion, when 
he was asked the question, ‘ Would 
there be any disadvantage in hold- 
ing the meetings in the evening ?’ 
he replied, ‘ Since that question was 
asked me on the last occasion I have 
considered the point.’ The answer 
is consequently the result of mature 
deliberation: ‘ I cannot help think- 
ing that after a hard day’s work if I 
began to examine the labourers 
about commons appurtenant or 
commons appendant, they would be 
all asleep.’ So, because poor Hodge 
might be too tired or too sleepy to 
make a clear statement of his claims 
at the end of his day’s work, no 
opportunity at all is to be given him. 
Mr. Wetherell would have done 
better to have left his excuse as it 
stood at first. 

But the important question which 
thepeople of this country havenowto 
determine is not whether the rights 
of individual commoners; and the 
interests of the labourers, and of the 
public,overcommons; are sufficiently 
or insufficiently protected under the 
present system of effecting inclo- 
sures. It is clear that no common 
can be inclosed unless Parliament 
grauts a special Act for the purpose, 
except in the very rare instances in 
which the lord of the manor and 
every one of the commoners con- 
cur. The value of a common sel- 
dom exceeds one or two shillings an 
acre in its uninclosed state; when 
inclosed and cultivated it often be- 
comes worth one or two pounds an 
acre. It is the free action of the 
Legislature that bestows this ad- 
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ditional value upon the land ; surely 
it is the bounden duty of Parlia- 
ment, as the trustee of the rights 
of the nation, not to allow the hold 
it actually possesses upon such 
lands to be lightly given up. If 
Parliament should refuse its consent 
to any further inclosures, and at the 
same time offer to all interested in 
any common lands the full value of 
their existing rights, if they choose 
to part with them, it would keep so 
entirely within its competence, and 
the measure would be one of such 
ample justice, that it is hard to see 
how there could be any ground 
for complaint. Not even Tenny- 
son’s Northern Farmer, who heard 
‘proputty, proputty, proputty,’ in 
the canter of his nag, could have 
held that there was any infringe- 
ment of the rights of property in 
this. It is scarcely possible to re- 
flect with patience upon the fact 
that nearly 8,000,000 acres of land, 
which might have been retained at 
a very small cost as public property, 
have been suffered to fall into the 
possession of private hands; and 
that, year by year, additional thou- 
sands are being diverted from the 
public in the same manner, with 
merely some such pitiful reserva- 
tions as we have just referred to. 
There are still at least 8,000,000 
acres of uninclosed or waste land ; 
probably half of thisis capableof pro- 
fitable cultivation, evenin the present 
backward condition of agriculture. 
With the improvements that may 
confidently be looked forward to 
in the course of another century, 
it is, perhaps, absurd to speak of 
any portion of the soil of this 
country as incapable of cultivation. 
When the application of mechani- 
cal, chemical, and geological science 
to agriculture shall have advanced 
somewhat from their present very 
elementary beginnings; when it 
may be possible to transport im- 
mense quantities of soil from one 
part of the country to another; 
when we shall no longer throw 
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every yeat into our rivers and 
seas a vast amount of fertilising 
sewage ; when extensive schemes of 
irrigation shall have been adopted ; 
when even our climate may have 
been sensibly improved, land that 
is now quite barren may be ca- 
pable of producing good crops ; 
we should be careful how we come 
to the conclusion that a single acre 
of the earth we inhabit has been 
condemned by nature to perpetual 
sterility. Be this as it may, there 
are certainly several million acres 
of waste land that even now are 
susceptible of cultivation. 

The question is, For whose benefit 
are these lands to be cultivated, for 
the benefit of the territorial aristoc- 
racy or of the nation? Persons inte- 
rested in perpetuating the system of 
inclosures that has been going on 
uninterruptedly for the last century 
and a half, sometimes represent this 
to be a question whether a certain 
amount of land shall be suffered to 
remain in its present state of almost 


absolute unproductiveness, or shall 


be brought into cultivation. But 
this is entirely a false issue; what 
the advocates for the preservation 
of commons desire is, that waste 
ground, not required to be kept 
open for the sake of the health and 
enjoyment of the people, should be 
cultivated for the benefit of all, 
instead of for the benefit of a few. 
If we look at it merely in the light 
of increased productiveness, there 
is every reason to-conclude that 
the waste land would be rendered 
more productive by being distri- 
buted among a considerable number 
of cultivators, with assured interests 
in their respective tenures, than b 

being placed in the hands of that 
small body of proprietors who 
already possess all the rest. Many 
of them have such vast estates and 
such immense revenues that it is a 
matter of little interest to them to 
make two ears of corn grow where 
one only grew before; and they are 
unwilling to give their tenant 
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farmers such an interest in their 
farms as should make it worth 
their while to spend their labour 
and capital largely in increasing 
the produce. The small proprie- 
tor, on the other hand, whether 
a freeholder or tenant for a term 
sufficiently long to insure to him 
the fruits of his industry, knows 
no other object so important as 
that of making every square yard 
of his land yield the largest amount 
of produce. The worst of the 
small holdings in France is, that 
the peasant proprietor is too much 
absorbed in his land; his whole 
thoughts and energies are concen- 
trated upon it—his whole life is, as 
it were, buried in his ground. The 
possessors of broad acres frequently 
leave large portions of their terri- 
tory in a state of nature to give 
shelter to red deer and grouse, and 
are indifferent to the destruction 
committed by game upon the culti- 
vated portions. There can be no 
stronger proof of the essentially 
unsound notions that prevail re- 
garding property in land, than the 
frequency with which we hear it re- 
peated thatif a landlord recompenses 
a tenant for damage done by game, 
to the satisfaction of the latter, no 
one has any right to complain ; that 
the community has no concern 
in the matter. As if there were, 
or possibly could be, any other jus- 
tification for the appropriation of 
the surface of the globe to indi- 
viduals, but the expectation that it 
will yield more for the benefit of 
all when appropriated than when 
shared in common. 

If the existing common and waste 
lands should be taken possession of 
by the action of the Legislature, all 
legal rights being duly compensa- 
ted, a commencement will be made, 
without injustice to anyone, of 
asserting the supreme right of the 
State to the possession of the whole 
soil of the country, or rather of 
making good that right. For by 
the law of England all land is held 
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of the Crown, as head of the Com- 
monwealth. A man according to our 
law possesses a certain estate in 
land, but he is not the owner of the 
land, as he may be of those things 
which his industry produces; his 
estate is always termed a tenure, a 
holding, not a dominium.' 

But to preserve from the grasp of 
the land monopolists that portion 
of the soil which has not already 
been absolutely appropriated, will 
be no easy task. King Ahab, 
amidst all the luxury of his 
palace, could not rest in peace 
so long as he was unable to call the 
little vineyard of Naboth his own. 
The spirit of Ahab still lives in the 
breasts of men whose chief desire 
it is that from the windows of 


their castles and halls they may 
not sec a single rood of ground 
which is not subject to their control. 
This is not the mere language of 
modern communism. No one has 
denounced more strongly than Adam 
Smith himself, the prejudicial effects 


thatarise from the land of a country 
being aggregated in a few enormous 
estates, or more severely stigmatised 
the motives that led to that aggrega- 
tion. Almost at the very time when 
the Wealth of Nations was publish- 
ed, the grasping avarice of the great 
landowners was denounced by Gold- 
smith, in a poem, which, however 
unsound some of its economic 
theories may be, comes home to the 
heart of every man who prefers a 
happy land to a splendid one, in 
which the ostentation of luxury is 
rendered more conspicuous by being 
placed in immediate contact with 
the extremity of indigence : 


Where then, ah! where shall poverty reside, 

To scape the pressure of contiguous pride ? 

If to some common’s fenceless limits stray’d 

He drives his flock to pick the scanty blade, 

These fenceless fields the sons of wealth 
divide, 

And ev’n the bare worn common is denied. 


Those who support the claims of 
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the great landowners maintain that 
a common is exactly the same, only 
divisible between the different land. 
owners, as inclosed land; there is 
no other difference, they say, except 
that in the one case there is a fence, 
and in the other there is no fence, In 
point of law no doubt this is correct, 
but it is just the fence that makes 
all the difference in the world, 
Fields that cannot legally be fenced, 
cannot be cultivated ; constant dis- 
putes arise among the commoners 
as to overpasturing; persons well 
acquainted with commons declare 
that they never saw a good beast 
upon one; no possessor of a valu- 
able animal would ever think of 
putting it loose upon one ; commons 
are consequently of little or no 
value to the great proprietors and 
rich farmers so long as they remain 
uninclosed. Yet the lord and the 
otherlandowners,speaking generally, 
cannot alter this state of things with- 
out the active intervention of Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament is as free to 
withhold this privilege as it is to 
withhold the privilege of making 
a railway from one town to another, 
Surely it is a reasonable request 
that the representatives of the people 
should suspend these proceedings 
until such time as the mind of the 
country upon the subject is more 
fully made up. It is only quite 
recently that it has become generally 
known to what an extent the in- 
closure of commons has been carried 
out; this has led to further investi- 
gation into the rights of the public, 
and the powers that exist to check 
the progress of these inclosures. 
The whole theory of the right of 
individuals to property in land, its 
origin, and extent, have been of late 
submitted to an investigation and 
discussion such as it has never before 
undergone. It is now generally re- 
cognised that manors were origin- 
ally granted to the lords and their 
under-tenants, subject to the burden 


* We have no English phrase equivalent to the Latin word dominium, as applied to land. 
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of providing for the entire defence 
of the country; the waste was 
granted in common to both of these 
parties, that each of them might be 
enabled the better to fulfil their 
military obligations. Is it to be 
endured, that because the lords of 
manors, the tenants by Knight 
Service, have freed themselves from 
their special liabilities and burdens ; 
and have, partly by force and fraud, 
obtained possession of the lands of 
their under-tenants, that they are 
now to be assisted by the Legis- 
lature in acquiring possession of 
all that remains of what was origin- 
ally granted for the common defence 
of the realm? It is this considera- 
tion chiefly that gives the public an 
equitable right to put a check upon 
the further inclosure of commons. 
The power of the territorial aris- 
tocracy is strong in both Houses of 
Parliament, but the power of public 
opinion is still stronger ; all that is 
requisite to insure a majority being 
gained in the House of Commons in 
favour of refusing assent to any new 
proposal for granting common land 
to private persons is, that the pub- 
lic attention should be sufficiently 
directed to the matter, and that 
the question should be understood 
by the constituencies throughout 
the country. A Society for the 
Preservation of Commons, under the 
presidency of Sir C. Dilke, has been 
for some time in operation. The 
Land Tenure Reform Association, 
with Mr. Mill at its head, makes 
this one of the principal objects of 
its programme. The spirited con- 
duct of private persons, and of the 
inhabitants generally, in the neigh- 
bourhood of land threatened with 
inclosure, has saved many commons 
from being lost for ever to the coun- 
try. Hampstead Heath, Plumstead, 
Berkhampstead, and Wimbledon 
Commons, may be mentioned among 
the number, although in the first 
and last of these cases immense 
sums have been, or are to be, paid 
to the lords for their rights. The 
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question also has been energetically 
taken up in Parliament, and the 
Government has been in two suc- 
cessive sessions defeated, when it 
attempted to resist the feeling of 
the House of Commons in favour of 
the preservation of the rights which 
the public still enjoy over the Royal 
Chase of Epping Forest. 

It is true that this last was not a 
conflict between the lords of the 
manors on one side and the public 
on the other; if it had been, ‘ Hon- 
ourable Members, lords of manors 
themselves,’ might not have been 
so ready to vote in favour of the 
maintenance of the rights of the 
latter ; it was a conflict between the 
privileges of the public and the 
pecuniary interests of the Treasury, 
The Treasury was willing to part 
with the forestal rights of the Crown 
over the Forest, for whatever they 
would fetch, if sold; the people 
living in the east of London insisted 
that the rights of the Crown should 
be retained and enforced as far as 
legally could be, so as to prevent 
any further inclosure of the Forest. 
The House of Commons has adopted 
their view of the question, and we 
hope that we may now consider all 
that remains of the Forest secured 
for public use, to the great and last- 
ing benefit of the inhabitants of 
the eastern portions of the metro- 
polis. 

To Mr. Fawcett is due the chief 
credit of directing the attention both 
of Parliament and the country to 
the entire question of the inclosure 
of commons. He especially did 
good service in making known the 
most objectionable nature of some 
of the proposed inclosures of the 
year 1869. In consequence of his 
representations a select committee 
of the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed to enquire into the subject; 
and we have already referred to 
various parts of the evidence given 
before the committee. The com- 
mittee recommended that the 
proposed inclosures of Withypool, 
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in the county of Somerset, and 
Wisley, in the county of Surrey, 
should be omitted from the general 
Act of that session, and not without 
good cause. They state in their 
report that the assistant commis- 
sioner in the Withypool inclosure 
had only set apart one acre out of 
1,904 for recreation, giving as 
reason for this that a larger amount 
could not be used, ‘because the 
population never resort to the com- 
mon for recreation and exercise, 
because there are other commons 
where the children and grown-up 
persons can rove about, and because 
the ground is steep.’ On the other 
hand the parish clerk and the 
schoolmaster testified that the com- 
mon was the general resort of the 
inhabitants for exercise, for games, 
and for the meetings of their friendly 
societies, that there was no other 
common within five or six miles to 
which the public were allowed free 
access, and that one acre was not 
sufficient either for the children or 
the adults. Five acres of land, we 
should remark, had been assigned 
for garden allotments for the labour- 
ing poor. With respect to Wisley 
Common, the assistant commis- 
sioner had assigned two acres for 
recreation ground, but none for gar- 
den allotments ; the Committee on 
the Metropolitan Inclosure Act, to 
which this measure was referred, 
unanimously decided that six acres 
should be reserved for recreation, 
and ten for garden allotments. 
These two instances are sufficient 
to prove how slight an amount of 
benefit the public and the labouring 
poor have derived from the clauses 
of the Act of 1845, framed for the 
protection of their interests. 

The Select Committee of 1869 
were led by these considerations to 
propose various amendments to the 
General Inclosure Act, all of which 
would, if adopted, prove beneficial 
to the inhabitants and labouring 
poor in the neighbourhood of com- 
mons selected for inclosure, though 
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they have no tendency to check 
the progress of inclosure. Mr, 
Bruce has this session introduced 
a Bill into the House of Commons 
carrying into effect most of these 
recommendations. But this Bill 
merely requires that a tenth part of 
the common to be inclosed shall be 
set apart for the public use, and for 
allotments for the poor; while the 
portion so set apart is in no case 
(however large the common be) to 
exceed fifty acres. This is the 
strongest assertion of the rights of 
the nation over commons that has 
so far been authoritatively made. 
Yet we trust that this Bill may not 
be adopted; for if there be any 
force in the arguments we have 
been urging, the nation ought not 
to be satisfied with any measure 
that does not leave it in possession 
of the whole of the waste land still 
remaining uninclosed. Its right to 
insist upon this (making due com- 
pensation to all who are interested 
in the same) is as clear as the 
benefit: that would result from the 
transaction is certain. With our 
rapidly increasing population it is 
absolutely necessary to prohibit the 
inclosure of open spaces that can 
promote the health and rational 
enjoyments of the inhabitants of 
our large towns, who in their 
close and crowded dwellings have 
so slight an enjoyment of those 
blessings that seem almost the 
inalienable rights of the human 
race—to breathe the pure air of 
heaven, and walk over the grass 
and flowers of the field, that with- 
out any aid from man clothe the 
earth with beauty. And still more 
important is it that we should as a 
nation make some strenuous effort 
to elevate the social condition of 
that large portion of our people 
from whom the whole body of our 
manual labourers is recruited. We 
know of no measure more calculated 
to supply the stimulating influence 
of hope to a class of men whose 
lot it now is, that they are destitute 
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of any prospect of bettering their 
condition in this world—who have 
nothing to look forward to, after a 
life of painful drudgery, but a pau- 
per’s grave—than the establishment 
in different parts of the country of 
small holdings, let on a secure 
tenure, which would naturally be- 
come the rewards of the most pro- 
vident of the agricultural labourers. 
Holdings of this character would 
certainly be instituted if any con- 
siderable portion of the common 
land of the country should be taken 
possession of by the State, in the 
manner we are now advocating. 
And, as they would merely be let 
upon leases of moderate duration, 
no permanent injury could arise 
from their failure; while immediate 
good would result from their suc- 
cess. A more extended experiment 
than has yet been made of the 
system of agricultural co-operation 
should also be attempted on a part 
of the lands to be thus acquired by 
the nation. Those who have read 
the Bishop of Manchester’s account 
of the two agricultural co-operative 
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associations at Assington in Suffolk, 
successfully conducted by ordinary 
agricultural labourers, with no ex. 
traneous assistance (beyond in each 
case a loan from the landlord, which 
has already been completely paid 
off), will agree that the success of 
that experiment opens the most 
hopeful prospect to be met with in 
all that concerns the welfare of those 
who cultivate our soil. Dr. Fraser 
says, with express reference to As- 
sington, ‘If there are many things 
to make a patriotic mind sad, as it 
contemplates the social condition of 
England, there are others of a 
more cheering character sufficient 
to encourage effort, and to prevent 
either the statesman or the pbhil- 
anthropist from yielding to despair. 
One such thing is the action of the 
co-operative principle, especially in 
its elevating effect upon the condi- 
tion of the sons and daughters of 
toil”! Tothis we may add, that in 
no sphere of industry does co-opera- 
tion seem likely to meet with 
earlier or greater success than in 
agriculture. 


First Report of the Commissioners on the Employment of Women and Children in 


Agriculture, 


Rey. J. Fraser’s Report, p. 46. 





DEATH OF MARY STUART. 


I 


Nosty at length to die, 
To end her life of blood; 
With a lightsome step and a joyous eye, 
In the pride of her peerless majesty, 
Before them all she stood. 


Il 


Not an eyelid’s faintest shiver 
Was there, to give the lie 

To the false heart beating calm as ever, 
As she passed proudly by, 


Il 


Magnificent in wrong! 
The old smile lit her face 
As she stood those stern-eyed men among; 
Not a stain of fear as she swept along 
Should mar that fatal grace. 


IV 


Not a falter as she passed 

Was wrung from her royal pride ; 
With a lie on her lips to the very last, 
And a gay ‘Au revoir’ to her judges cast, 

Thus Mary Stuart died. 


O. Autry. 
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VILLAGE COMMUNITIES IN THE EAST AND WEST:! 


wns rare exceptions, books 
about India have hitherto 
been of two kinds. They have been 
extravagant and unreal, or else 
profoundly technical and alarmingly 
matter-of-fact. Indian tales and 
novels have been produced by 
writers who knew nothing about 
the country, and who fell into errors 
and pitfalls which a subaltern would 
have avoided after a residence of 
six weeks; or they have come from 
the pen of old residents, who have 
taken pains to distort and exagge- 
rate the ordinary social features of 
life in the East. In such stories 
there is often a boar-hunt, or an 
expedition after tigers which rivals 
the impossibilities of a run with 
the Blazers, as formerly described 
by Mr. Lever; officers, civil and 
military, talk slang, which it would 
require a philologist to interpret ; 
and the administration of the coun- 
try is carried on by individuals who 
are knaves or fools, and occasion- 
ally both. Even Oakfield, which 
was written by a son of Dr. Arnold, 
with earnestness, with something 
of a sound moral, and with fidelity 
of portraiture, was not exempt from 
caricature; and his Indian con- 
nections and early familiarity with 
Bengal did not keep Thackeray 
from blunders in his first, and as 
some think, his greatest work. 
Joseph Sedley is a fiction. But 
there have been, and still are, In- 
dian officials who resemble closely 
Colonel Newcome and Mr. Binnie. 
Perhaps the best Indian story which 
has been turned to account by a 
writer of fiction is that which forms 
the groundwork of The Surgeon’s 
Daughter, by Scott. The northern 
magician was intimate with a score 
of Border families who had repre- 
sentatives in the Hast; and, with 


1 Village Communities in the East and 
By Henry Sumner Maine. 


the instinct of genius, he seized on 
the salient points of a narrative told 
him by a friend, and gave them to 
the public in colours brilliant, and 
even dazzling, but such as might 
have been observed at Madras and 
Mysore. Hyder Ali, it is true, 
talks rather above his imperfect 
education, and reminds us more of 
the Saladin of the Desert when 
seated opposite Sir Kenneth, than 
of the grandson of a Lahore trooper. 
But the able ruler of Seringapatam, 
and his less capable son, in the 
novel, bear a greater resemblance to 
the real Hyder and the real Tippoo, 
than many of the so-called histo- 
rical characters do to their proto- 
types; while the Amazonian Mrs. 
Montreville, Hartley the surgeon, 
Hillary the crimp, and Richard 
Middlemas the apostate and traitor, 
are excellent representatives of in- 
dividuals who sought their fortunes 
in the East somewhere about the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, 
and also imparted to Indian society 
a character, in English estimation, 
of which it retains the impress to 
this very hour. 

We except from the ruck of 
trashy novels and sensational chro- 
nicles the early productions of Sir 
John Kaye, who, before he took to 
writing history, gave to the Indian 
world some stories in which the 
facts were accurately given, and ar- 
tistically grouped ; where the officers 
were gentlemen, and the ladies were 
neither Begums nor half-castes. But, 
as we have said, there exists an- 
other, and a widely different set of 
compositions, Year after year every 
Indian government becomes the 
depository of a vast accumulation 
of precious official knowledge. A 
province lapses, or is temporarily 
annexed, or a revenue settlement 
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has to be framed or revised. The 
language, manners, and customs of 
some aboriginal or hill tribe, widely 
differing from the Aryan con- 
querors, have to be investigated ; 
revelations of a particular caste, 
the members of which have for 
generations lived by thieving and 
robbery, strike the administrator 
with amazement, and the philan- 
thropist with despair: ruins are 
explored in the midst of unhealthy 
jungles, which attest the splendour 
and strength of past dynasties, and 
the capacity of Rajas and Nawabs 
whose names have all but perished : 
or, in short, some historical scrap 
or political fragment tossed up on 
the stream of time, is noted, dis- 
cussed, and reported by intelligent 
officials, who somehow find leisure 
for something beyond the iniquities 
of the police, the collection of a 
local cess, or the desperate rivalry 
of two villages regarding a water- 
course and a boundary line. Pro- 
bably there is no government in 
the world whose archives contain 
such a mass of curious, accurate, 
and diversified information regard- 
ing the habits of the people, as the 
Government of India. And yet, 
either from the nature of the sub- 
ject, or the fashion in which it is 
handled, this treasury is absolutely 
closed to the general reader. Not 
to speak of typographical blunders, 
and paper mouldy and unpleasant 
with the ancient and fish-like smell 
ofan Oriental bazaar, the pages of 
Indian reports are loaded with 
scraps which the writers have appa- 
rently stolen from some feast of lan- 
guages. Occasionally, native terms 
are translated by phrases which 
either convey a wrong impression, 
or else render the subject more 
abstruse and obscure. The amateur, 
lost in a maze of land tenures, per- 
plexed with Sanskrit or Arabic 
terms, and confused by the hard 
names of strange tribes, by the 
mongrel terminology of Eastern 
localities in which Hindu and 
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Mohammedan meet, bynew methods 
of computing eras and distances, 
and by new ways of introducing 
old friends, confesses himself fairly 
beaten, and is driven off the field. 
Yet it is certain that in these Blue 
Books there are details of crime 
which would fill a three-volume 
novel, accounts of fauna and fiora 
which would delight a sportsman 
or naturalist, and folk-lore which 
would give animation to a wearied 
antiquary, and perhaps throw light, 
by comparison and analogy, on some 
vexed question in the early chroni- 
cles of the Anglo-Saxon or the 
Teutonic race. 

It may readily be apprehended 
that Sir H. Maine has not given to 
the world the result of his experi- 
ence in the shape of an Indian 
Lothair. Nor, on the other hand, 
has the late Law Member of the 
Viceregal Council produced a bulky 
dissertation on Indian land tenures 
and law terms. One of Mr. Helps’s 
favourite characters is constantly 
reminding the intelligent circle at 
Worth-Ashton that he knows a trifle 
or two about ‘Contingent Re- 
mainders.’ Sir H. Maine has pru- 
dently refrained from favouring his 
hearers and readers with an elabo- 
rate exposition of Puttidari tenures, 
or with a luminous essay on the 
reasons why the State should up- 
hold Puttuni Talooks. Such topics 
may well be left to the Indian Ad- 
ministrator or to the present Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
What, then, the author has done, 
and done well, is to ‘ point out the 
importance of increased attention 
to the phenomena of usage and 
legal thought which are observable 
in the East.’ Retired civil servants, 
who have faithfully served the 
Company and the Crown, may pos- 
sibly ask how a man, who has never 
conversed femiliarly with knots of 
villagers under the shade of the 
mango or the tamarind trees, or 
studied the rotation of crops and 
the difficulties of irrigation, or 
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adjusted the measuring chain, or 
apportioned the assessment, or lived 
the Indian camp life which renews 
health to the frame and breathes 
confidence into the community, can 
have the knowledge to lecture on 
village co-partnership, hereditary 
castes and occupations, wet and dry 
lands, customs and privileges, un- 
certain traditions and questionable 
rights. But the truth is, that the 
Legal Member of Council, especially 
if he be of an active and analytical 
mind, enjoys peculiar facilities for 
arriving at broad and correct con- 
clusions regarding these unfamiliar 
topics. His opinion must be asked 
in Council, and is generally acted 
on, whenever it is thought desirable 
to substitute authority for prece- 
dent, to give legislative sanction to 
some equitable usage which has sur- 
vived Mogul invasion and Mahratta 
raid, but has hitherto rested on no 
other support than the unity of a 
class or the indifference of a con- 
queror ; when it becomes necessary 
to decide what ought to be vigor- 
ously wrested from intolerance, and 
what may be tacitly permitted to 
prescription : when the Indian Go- 
vernment has to choose between 
the established tribunals, which can 
interpret custom only according to 
forensic rules and requirements, 
and some special authority, which 
can take cognisance of political exi- 
gencies as well as equitable pleas; 
and when it may be deemed ex- 
pedient to confine the irresistible 
force at the disposal of the Execu- 
tive within sections and clauses, 
and to apply to other and subject 
races maxims drawn from the inex- 
haustible Roman sources to which 
all modern nations are more or less 
indebted for their civil and muni- 
cipal codes. It happened, moreover, 
that Sir H. Maine, during his tenure 
of office, was called on to take a 
prominent part in prolonged dis- 
cussions which involved the happi- 
ness or misery of vast agricultural 
communities, and which were hap- 
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pily compromised by the tact and 
firmness of the government of Lord 
Lawrence. The voluminous papers, 
proceeding from exasperated dis- 
putants on both sides of these con- 
troversies, all passed through the 
hands of the Legal Member of 
Council; and their perusal, as well 
as the conversation of other re- 
presentatives of rival interests in 
the well-known Indian Schools of 
Revenue, have given the author a 
clear insight into the nature of vil- 
lage communities, and have fully 
qualified him to speak with autho- 
rity on a subject where, hitherto, 
those who have had the deepest 
knowledge have been the most defi- 
cient in thatlucidity of arrange- 
ment and in that power of expres- 
sion which are indispensable, if 
writers wish to reach the under- 
standings of Englishmen who have 
not graduated in Indian Adminis- 
trative Schools. 

Sir H. Maine is quite correct in 
saying that ‘no Indian phenomenon 
has been more carefully examined, 
and by men more thoroughly in 
earnest, than the village commu- 
nity.’ The great experiment tried 
by Lord Cornwallis of recognising 
the representatives of Hindu princi- 
palities, or the descendants of Mo- 
hammedan tax-gatherers, as an 
aristocracy responsible for the 
punctual realisation of Government 
revenue, had not been attended 
with such success as to make its 
repetition expedient or desirable. 
Accordingly, when the fertile pro- 
vinces of Hindostan proper came 
under the supervision of officials 
warned by the failure of a previous 
generation, it was determined to 
preserve or to reconstitute these 
village communities, which are now 
shown clearly to have been original 
features both in the Eastern and 
Western world. And, some forty 
years ago, there commenced a series 
of enquiries, which, for honest in- 
tention, sympathy with the agri- 
culturist, and accurate ascertain- 
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ment of rural statistics, has cer- 
tainly had no parallel in the history 
of Imperial annexation and con- 
quest. To have effected the settle- 
ment of a large district, to have 
rescued a moribund village consti- 
tution from decay and extinction, 
to have thrown the egis of British 
protection round customs cherished 
by the majority, but liable to be set 
aside or stamped out by the ambi- 
tion or rapacity of dominant fami- 
lies, was, for generations of official 
life, one of the brightest achieve- 
ments of Indian administration. It 
is difficult to describe the effect of a 
settlement conducted on sound and 
equitable principles, on the minds 
of a rural Asiatic population, with- 
out being liable to the charge of 
varnishing and colouring a plain 
tale. Accustomed to rough pay- 
ments in kind, to irregular and 
capricious demands, to arbitrary 
and violent calls when the treasury 
of a despot was exhausted by forays, 
marriages, births, funerals, or am- 
bitious projects disguised under the 
veil of religious duty, the Asiatic 
cultivator has in past times looked 
on the British official as the Avatar 
of some celestial being. He was 
suddenly informed that vexatious 
demands were to be exchanged for 
certainty of tenure and regularity 
of payment; that old local cnstoms 
were to be scrupulously respected : 
that the household, the heads of 
families, and the village councils, 
instead of being contemptuously 
disregarded, or violently crushed, 
were to be parts of the actual work- 
ing machinery of Government; and 
that much that was precious in the 
eyes of conservative Hindus and 
Mohammedans was to derive a 
fresh impulse and a second birth 
from an absolute power prompted 
by good will and regulated by fair- 
ness to all parties. If an Oriental, 
whose ideas are not yet borrowed 
from his rulers, has any conception 
of a Magna Charta or a Bill of 
Rights, he must derive it from a 
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revenue settlement; and his notion 
of a deliverer from certain oppression 
and possible torture is that of the 
English collector or deputy com- 
missioner who appeared on the 
scene, with a hunting spear for his 
sceptre, a helmet of pith for his 
crown, and a tent for his hall of 
audience and his palace of justice. 
Some of the men who have risen to 
the highest eminence in Indian 
annals, who have founded schools of 
disciples and imitators, and whose 
departure has been lamented by 
crowds of grateful natives, have de- 
rived their most valuable experience 
from the Village Community and 
the Settlement Record. The sketch 
given by Sir H. Maine of the village 
system, with its divisions of trades 
and occupations, and its arable 
land, part held and cultivated by 
the commonalty, and part assigned 
to distinct families, is accurate, with- 
out descending into minute and 
copious details. We have no inten- 
tion of amplifying the sketch, or of 
frightening readers by a profusion 
of those Indian terms, which the 
author has either entirely avoided 
or skilfully explained. But some 
readers, who like financial results 
and who air political theories, 
might be glad to know what the 
Indian Government arrives at, after 
a thorough enquiry, which ascends 
from the family to the clan, from 
the clan to the village, from the 
village to the hundred, and from 
the hundred to the county or dis- 
trict. 

With this object, we have selected 
from a mass of reports, two districts 
which differ considerably in physical 
feature and past history, and we 
shall briefly place before our readers 
their area, population, general chs- 
racter, and financial results. The 
Indian Exchequer is, in a very 
large measure, replenished by a 
system of which these village com- 
munities are the backbone. Our 
first district lies on the bank of the 
Ganges, and in the Doab or Inter. 
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amnis of Hindostan. It attained, 
in the Mutiny, a terrible celebrity 
which throws into the shade the 
Black Hole of 1756 and the massa- 
cre at Patna in 1763. At the 
time of the settlement, about a 
quarter of a century or more ago, 
the district contained one million of 
souls. The cultivating body, prac- 
tically, shared the whole area, under 
tenures, both simple and complex, 
but thoroughly understood. The 
soil was either held or managed by 
the cultivators entirely in common ; 
or it was completely divided amongst 
tenant-proprietors, who paid, each on 
their own shares, a fixed portion of 
the dues of Government; or it was 
partly held in common, and partly 
divided into separate portions. The 
average area cultivated by each 
proprietor was about six acres and 
a half. The process of cultivation 
was to plough, or rather to scratch 
the ground with an instrument far 
more simple than that described in 
the Georgics, from two to fifteen 
times, according to the value of the 
crop. Rotation was practised, with- 
out systematic plan or scientific 
guidance ; and while the total area 
under productive and high cultiva- 
tion was more than half a million of 
acres, the revenue collected on be- 
half of Government averaged yearly 
about 250,000/. Besides fields and 
gardens, there was some waste land, 
but no forest ; and the villages and 
hamlets were endless. The above 
facts have been condensed out of a 
goodly volume, the able writer of 
which expatiates not merely on such 
important questions as the acreage 
of the district and the total of the 
revenue, but descends to minute 
particulars regarding the number 
and variety of the cultivating castes, 

the black loam and the sandy soil, 
the depth below the surface at 
which a constant supply of water is 
attainable, the register of local 
traffic along a first-class high road, 

the expenses of ploughing, sowing, 

irrigating, weeding, and reaping 
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an average plot, and the amount of 
old acres which, under the opera- 
tion of active causes, have passed 
into the hands of new men, who 
have risen into independence by 
thrift, speculation, commerce and 
loans. In fact, the mass of materials 
which an experienced collector ac- 
cumulates during his annual tours, 
or, when seated at his desk, by col- 
lating and supervising the labours 
of subordinates, enables him to 
point out the boundaries of every 
field, the share of every separate 
proprietor, the number of hereditary 
cultivators in any one village, and 
a variety of other facts and statis- 
tics, in very little more time than is 
requisite for a clerk, in a large 
banking house, to inform a consti- 
tuent of the balance at his credit, 
or the number of his last cheque. 
So much and so far, as regards one 
sample of the village communities 
cultivating the arid but fertile 
plains between the Ganges and the 
Jumna. 

We now turn to a district in a 
part of India which differs widely 
from the Gangetic valley, in climate, 
history, population, and natural 
features. The locality we have in 
view lies in Central India. It has 
an average elevation of about two 
thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, with ranges of hills rising to 
more than three thousand five hun- 
dred fect. Instead of the dead 
level, the artificial irrigation, and 
the unbroken succession of corn- 
fields, groves, and gardens, which 
characterise many of the districts 
traversed by the main line of the 
East Indian Railway, we have 
scenery of considerable variety, 
picturesqueness, and beauty. Long 
lines of hills are clothed with dense 
and primeval jungle; undulating 
plains of sandstone formation, dotted 
with clumps of trees and waving 
with long grass, remind the English 

traveller of a Homg Chase or wild 
extensive park in his own land ; 
torrents, clear as the streams of the 
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Scottish Highlands, rush brawling 
down precipices which have been 
for ages the abode of the tiger and 
the bear. Between the spurs and 
ranges of hills lie valleys of con- 
siderable extent, black with fertile 
loam, and covered, at certain seasons, 
with tobacco, wheat, and sugar- 
cane; here and there an old mud 
fort tells of the days when the 
shelter of four walls was effective 
against swarms of Pindarries and 
Mahratta horse; wild tribes, with 
customs and dialects, which few save 
the missionary or the philologist are 
capable of investigating, remind us 
of a period when the Aryan con- 
queror had not made his descent on 
India from the high lands of Cen- 
tral Asia; fauna and flora, and 
curious geological formations, afford 
a wide field for the energies of the 
sportsman, the naturalist, the scien- 
tific student, and the botanist ; and, 
in one and the same plateau of the 
district, may be found the sources of 
different streams which, after long 
and tortuous windings, eventually 
find their way, the one into the 
Indian Ocean, and the other, on the 
coast of Coromandel, into the Bay 
of Bengal. 

In such a district, till lately 
without the means of rapid commu- 
nication with the sea-board, and 
heavily weighted in the race of civi- 
lisation, by the raids, wars, and 
epidemics which heralded the down- 
fall of the Mogul Empire, are to be 
found some details of the village 
communities, as they exist in their 
more primitive features of their 
original garb. There are, of course, 
here as elsewhere, the blacksmith, 
the carpenter, the leather-cutter or 
harness-maker, mentioned by Sir 
H. Maine, who receive allowances 
of grain, like the ancient lockman 
in Scotland, or portions of coarse 
treacle for repairs done to sugar- 
mills or ploughs. There is a head- 
man, who is the local authority in 
matters of revenue and police; and 
an accountant, whose more skilled 
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labour is remunerated by a fixed 
salary in money, and not in kind. 
But, in addition to these function- 
aries who may be met with every- 
where, from the Punjab to the 
confines of Lower Bengal, there 
is a humble individual, who is 
neither watchman nor artificer, 
but the drudge of the whole village. 
He calls the tenants together at the 
periods when rent is payable; he 
runs messages, like a fag in the 
Lower Remove, for the tenant pro- 
prietor ; he consumes country spirits 
by the gallon, when he can get them ; 
and he plays the part which Edie 
Ochiltree was supposed to discharge 
in Fifeshire, as general referee on 
village boundaries, on the tenure of 
land, and on the social customs 
of the whole neighbourhood. The 
group is occasionally completed by 
three individuals for whom employ- 
ment could only be found where 
education and enlightenment have 
hardly commenced. The first is a 
mendicant Bramin or hedge priest, 
who, for allowances in grain or for 
casual charities, assists in village 
ceremonies and, by supposed skill 
in astrology, points out where wells 
can be found, as well as ‘ quo sidere 
terram vertere conveniat.’ The 
second is.a Gond or aboriginal, 
credited with the power to defy evil 
spirits, and to charm tigers. The 
third is another religious mendicant, 
whose special duty it is to avert 
storms of hail from the crops, but, 
with an extremely practical appre- 
ciation of cause and effect, the vil- 
lagers, it is said, do not pay this 
worthy functionary in the years 
when hail falls. It will be readily 
apprehended that in such a commu- 
nity, the operations of agriculture 
are primitive and simple, though in 
certain spots a splendid outturn is 
produced with comparatively small 
skill. The demand of Government 
is light. Ample allowance has been 
made for past errors of assessment, 
for a scanty population, for tracts 
clothed with impervious forests, and 
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for valleys in which the deposit is 
poor in quality and limited in depth. 
The result is, that from -aun area of 
more than two and a quarter mil- 
lions of acres, and from a population 
estimated at 240,000, we have a 
contribution to the imperial re- 
sources of only 18,4001. a year. 
We may add, that claims to hold 
land, free of revenue, for religious 
and even secular purposes, are few 
in number, and that they have been 
treated with singular leniency. 
The assessment has been confirmed 
a period of thirty years, of which 
twenty-three are unexpired. The 
resources of India appear to us to 
lie very much in periodical revisions 
of the land-tax or revenue, by which 
Government, without rack-renting 
or farming the land to the highest 
bidder, shall, together with pro- 
prietors and cultivators, take its 
share in the increase arising out of 
years of peace and security, as well 
as out of the greater facilities of 
communication and conveyance. It 


is impolitic and unwise to apply 
rigid rules of European finance to 
Asiatics, suspicious, excitable, igno- 
rant, or wedded to the customs and 


traditions of centuries. The key to 
unlock the treasure house of the 
aristocrat, and the bank or store of 
the trader, may, doubtless, be indi- 
rect taxation in some one shape, or 
a light income-tax; but the mass 
of the population, whether owning 
half-a-hundred villages, or repre- 
senting small plots, will best be 
taught to contribute to the neces- 
sities of the state by an assurance 
that a whole generation must pass 
away before the collector shall ap- 
pear to revise the record ; and that, 
even on such an occasion, a far- 
sighted Government will take good 
care that security of tenure, ob- 
servance of local laws, and a due 
concession of profits, shall charac- 
terise the renewal of one of its most 
solemn acts, the settlement of the 
revenue or land-tax, quocunque 
nomine vocetur. 
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In quitting this part of the sub- 
ject, we do not forget that many 
experienced officers have expressed 
doubts as to the enduring power of 
these village communities, and as 
to the soundness of a system of 
joint liability, when tested by the 
inexorable rigidity of English rule. 
The fabric resembles that famous 
Cabinet described by Burke: it is 
‘a diversified piece of mosaic.’ It 
is curious to behold: it requires the 
delicate touch of a practised hand: 
and its preservation hitherto is 
amongst the miraculous feats of 
Anglo-Indian administration. But 
it was severely tested and strained 
in the Mutiny: it impedes the in- 
vestment of capital and the change 
of ownership: it lacks the elements 
of expansion, flexibility, and adap- 
tation to social changes. However, 
the Governmenis of India are now 
fully alive to the necessity of pre- 
serving only what is intrinsically 
valuable, and of offering no obstruc- 
tion to the intrusion of the monied 
classes. Every year of our ascen- 
dency gives additional value to 
land. In fact, in old times, it could 
hardly be said to have had a market 
value at all; though, of course, it 
changed hands by more rude and 
summary methods than conveyances 
and courts. Interests in Indian lands 
are so complex and varied that com- 
plete ownership is often difficult to 
find; and a capitalist, even where one 
exists, is not called on to build model 
cottages, and to introduce high 
farming. On the other hand, the 
country supports its own poor. No 
edifice has ever been seen there 
which bears the least resemblance 
to a workhouse. At no time, ex- 
cept in seasons of terrible calamity, 
has there appeared an official body, 
at all like our guardians. And, in 
all ordinary seasons, private charity 
generally accomplishes in India, what 
in England heavy rates and lavish 
expenditure have been hitherto 
wholly unable to effect. 

We turn now to another part of 
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the subject. In his second lecture 
Sir H. Maine takes occasion clearly 
and concisely to explain to his 
readers the jurisdiction of the 
various tribunals now administering 
justice in British India, and the 
sources from which these establish- 
ments sprung. The greater portion 
of our territories and, indeed, all 
the older and more settled provinces, 
have been for some time under 
four several high courts, established 
by Royal Charter, at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Agra. Lahore 
is the seat of what is termed a 
Chief Court, which owes its origin 
to an act of the Indian Legislature 
drawn by Sir H. Maine himself, 
but which, however efficient, lacks 
the prestige created for the High 
Courts by an act of the British 
Parliament, and by the letters 
patent of the Queen. Other tracts 
of country, of recent occupation or 
tenanted by wild and less civilised 
populations, are sufficiently cared 
for by an official, termed a Judicial 
Commissioner, who has discharged 


the functions, deemed incompatible 
in England as well as in more 
advanced parts of India, of super- 
intendent of the executive police 
and sole and chief justice of the 


court. As Sir H. Maine points 
out, the three best known and most 
eminent tribunals in India, the 
High Courts of Calcutta, Madras, 
and Bombay, are made up of two 
distinct branches, and represent 
two separate tribunals which have 
demised within the last few years. 
The High Court embraces the entire 
functions which were formerly dis- 
tributed between the Supreme Court 
of the Crownand the Sudder Courtof 
the Company. Sudder and Supreme, 
we beg. to observe, are convertible 
terms, A brief retrospect of the rise 
and progress, and of the judicial 
dealings, of these two institutions 
may not be without historical in- 
terest, and it may even assist dis- 
cussions regarding the finality of 
criminal decisions and the privilege 
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of appeal, which take place at the 
present hour. An exhumation of 
buried law has its uses, as well as 
the discovery of flint hatchets and 
human bones. And we may learn 
to avoid some errors, if we ever 
metamorphose our Courts at West- 
minster, or if, by reason of any 
supposed miscarriage of justice, we 
ever think of disturbing the rule 
by which the verdict of a jury and 
the sentence of a judge have hither- 
to been final on matters of fact. 
The Supreme Court of Calcutta 
took the place of an old tribunal 
termed the Mayor's Court, and 
enjoyed original jurisdiction over 
what was termed the ‘ Settlement,’ 
such being the limited space com- 
prised within the river Hooghly, 
and an old ditch, originally dug 
to resist the incursions of the 
Mahrattas, but gradually filled up. 
The Supreme Court was also, until 
the last few years, the only tribunal 
before which an Englishman, Irish- 
man, or Scotchman, could be tried 
for any offence heavier than an 
ordinary assault, committed, not 
merely just outside the boundary, 
but at the remotest point in the 
interior of the country, and in an 
empire the limits of which never 
receded and always grew. A British- 
born subject, accused of any crime 
from larceny toarson and murder,was 
brought down, often for hundreds 
of miles, to the seat of government, 
together with scores of witnesses, 
who sometimes died, sometimes 
absconded, and sometimes were 
even changed on the way. It is 
true that there were always serious 
political and judicial objections to 
the trial of such persons before the 
local courts. But the whole thing 
was, nevertheless, for many years, 
a scandal and disgrace to our ad- 
ministration. And it was not until 
the rule of Lord Elgin that a 
remedy was found. 

Te return to the Supreme Court, 
its first chief justice was the unhappy 
and notorious Sir Elijah Impey ; the 

Z 
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last was Sir Barnes Peacock, who 
is still living. The court at Calcutta 
came into existence in 1774, and 
expired on July 1, 1862. In the 
space of nearly ninety years, it 
numbered amongst its Judges men 
who carried to the most splendid 
of our dependencies a knowledge of 
law, a high sense of an honour, a judi- 
cial gravity, and equitable, fearless, 
and impartial spirit, not unworthy 
of any one of our three great English 
Courts of Common Law. Some were 
discriminating patrons of litera- 
ture: others wrote works which 
have become authorities on import- 
ant or difficult branches of Indian 
jurisprudence: and others, again, 
were amongst the first to discover 
the value of a sound and liberal 
English education as a means of 
elevating the Hindus, and were the 
boldest opponents of a system which 
would have perpetuated obscene 
classics, ridiculous cosmogony, and 
childish fables, in colleges avowedly 
built by Government for the diffu- 
sion of secular and valuable know- 
ledge. Around these tribunals, and 
at the feet of these Judges, there 
was seen a succession of advocates, 
who, though occasionally yielding 
to the temptations incident to their 
profession, and denouncing the legi- 
timate exercise of Indian authority 
as arbitrary and unconstitutional, 
or hastily applying the mottoes of 
Westminster Hall to systems sapped 
by despotism and corrupted by 
priesteraft, were yet distinguished 
by the efoquence, the independence, 
and the high sense of public duty 
and professional honour which have 
been characteristic ofthe English bar 
from the days of Maynard tothose of 
Palmer and Coleridge. It is true, 
as Sir H. Maine points ont, that, 
occasionally, both Judges and advo- 
cates set too high a value on English 
rules and evidence and methods of 
pleading ; and that in districts 
remote from the capital, dismay 
was spread by the announcement of 
a strange tribunal, the Judges of 
which could not, without an in- 
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terpreter, understand one syllable 
of what a witness uttered,—who 
endeavoured to make out that a 
resident at Lucknow or Benares, 
by becoming partner in a banking 
firm at Calcutta, became, con- 
structively, an inhabitant of this 
latter city ; and who sent forth their 
bailiffs with writs and warrants 
against which the splendour of the 
palace and the sanctity of the 
zenana afforded no sort of protec- 
tion. It is also not to be forgotten 
that, on certain notable occasions, 
conflicts between the highest Eng. 
lish Court and the chief executive 
authorities produced grave public 
scandals, and gave rise to a belicf 
amongst litigious and unscrupu- 
lous natives that English law and 
English Courts could be set in 
motion to arrest the action of the 
chiefs of the executive, to clog the 
wheels of the administration, and 
to gratify private revenge. But, to 
the independent Europeans, who for 
many years were only tolerated in 
India, the existence of the Supreme 
Court was a source of confidence 
and a tower of strength. Gradually, 
and especially in the Metropolitan 
districts, rich natives learned first 
to endure, and then to accept its 
decisions with thankfulness. Sir H. 
Maine records hisopinion, succinctly 
but clearly, that in the celebrated 
case which figures in the speeches 
of Burke and in the essays of 
Macaulay, the Hindu criminal who 
was arraigned, tried, and hanged 
for forgery, ‘ had quite as fair a trial 
as any Englishman of that day 
indicted for forgery would have 
had in England,’ and was ‘ treated 
with even more consideration by 
the Court.’ It may not be generally 
known that Nundkoomar or Nun- 
coomar was not the first native who 
had been hanged for forgery in 
India by the English law. It is 
certain, from the evidence of Mr. 
Barwell, that several other natives 
had actually suffered death for this 
crime under the procedure of the 
old Mayor’s Court of Calcutta ; and 
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another native, named Radachand 
Mittra, of the highest house of the 
writer caste, had been sentenced to 
death, but pardoned on the presenta- 
tion of a petition signed by several 
persons, amongst whom was Nund- 
koomar himself. This unhappy 
intriguer was tried before all four 
Judges of the Court—Impey, Hyde, 
Lemaistre, and Chambers—by™ a 
jury of twelve. The accused, on 
his trial, which was unusually pro- 
tracted, was assisted by two of the 
most eminent counsel of the day. 
The defence was supported by un- 
limited perjury, and by forgeries 
added to those with which the pri- 
soner was charged. The verdict of 
the jury was unqualified by any 
recommendation to mercy. No 
practical attempt to save the crimi- 
nal or to mitigate his penalty was 
made by Francis, Clavering, or any 
of the celebrated opponents of 
Hastings; and the sentence was 
duly carried out, under circum- 
stances which have been described 
with dramatic force and fullness by 
that wonderful pen which could 
make Indian scenes and anecdotes 
familiar and even attractive to the 
ordinary reader of history. The 
truth seems to be that, however 
convenient to Warren Hastings 
might have been the collapse and 
disappearance of such a persistent 
enemy as Nundkoomar, there is 
abundant evidence that the accused 
was fairly tried; that, whatever 
may be thought of the character of 
Impey, that of Sir R. Chambers is 
above suspicion, as the friend and 
associate of Johnson and Burke; 
and that Judges who had lately seen 
Dr. Dodd hanged for forging a draft 
or cheque were not likely to show 
any favour to a criminal who de- 
liberately repeated on his trial the 
very grave offences with which he 
stoodcharged. Butwhatever may be 
the presentstate of English opinion, 
or the ultimate verdict of posterity, 
on the trial of Nundkoomar, the 
reputation of the Supreme Court at 
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Calcutta long before its extinction, 
had been established as that of an 
efficient tribunal, presided over by 
liberal, learned, and humane Judges, 
whose decisions commanded respect 
in the place where they were de- 
livered, and indirectly influenced 
for good the whole course of law 
and procedure in the other tribu- 
nals of the empire. Pictures of 
the most eminent occupants of the 
Bench, from the pencils of such 
artists as Chinnery, Lawrence, Rom- 
ney, and Shee, as yet uninjured by 
the damp, heat, and insects of the 
climate, adorned the walls of the 
old Supreme Court, and will doubt- 
less preserve the memories of just 
Judges and of skilful artists in the 
new building which, with its stone 
facings and Corinthian columns, is 
slowly but certainly rising to com- 
pletion. 

The other branch of the High 
Courts established within the last 
ten years represents the old Sudder 
Courts of the Company, which were 
the ultimate tribunals of appeal, 
reference, and revision, from the 
Sessions and District Courts, the 
latter, as Sir H. Maine truly says, 
being a study in themselves, for 
which we have no time in this 
article. The Sudder Courts came 
into existence some twenty years 
after the Supreme Courts had been 
constituted. The earlier rulers of 
the growing Indian empire were 
far too much occupied with wars 
and treaties, with the settlement of 
the land revenue, and with rich 
monopolies of commerce and trade, 
to spare time for the administration 
of justice and the security of pro- 
perty and life. These subjects were 
left for a time to a set of Moham- 
medan officials termed Foujdars, 
who were supposed to put down 
gang-robbers, to arrest and punish 
burglars, and to take cognisance of 
all crimes, from deliberate murder 
down to petty larceny. In truth, 
however, there was little security 
for inland trade, except when pro- 
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tected by the Company’s flags and 
passes, and no certainty that the 
revenue could be collected without 
the occasional deputation of a cap- 
tain of the Company’s army, with 
a six-pounder and a hundred sepoys. 
Dacoits plundered, robbed, and 
murdered up to the confines of the 
city of Calcutta. Torture was 
avowedly practised by officials in 
order to extort confessions; and 
rich men could purchase immunity 
for almost any crime by illicit do- 
nations or by limited fines. Itisa 
familiar tale, well known to every 
English official who does not un- 
hesitatingly accept a handsome face 
crowned by a turban as the embo- 
diment of virtue. 

This anomalous and inconvenient 
state of things was ended by the 
benevolent sagacity of Lord Corn- 
wallis. He saw clearly that it was 
high time for the Company’s govern- 
ment to assume all the responsi- 
bilities and to assert the position 
which, amongst Eastern nations, 
must be a legitimate appendage to 
the power of collecting taxes. ‘This 
statesman swept away the whole ma- 
chinery of Mussulman magistrates ; 
established the tenure of land and 
the payment of revenue on a fixed 
and permanent basis; substituted 
regular and high pay for illicit or 
inconvenient perquisites hitherto 
enjoyed by the civil service ; pro- 
mulgated a code of laws, some of 
which are in force at this hour, for 
the collection of state dues, for the 
administration of the police, and for 
the dispensation of justice; and 
formed the' officials of the Govern- 
ment into a regular hierarchy, with 
separate functions, graduated au- 
thority, and vested rights. From 
the era of 1793 it may be said that 
what had commenced in commerce 
had at last ended in empire; that 
the factory and the counting-house 
receded before the palace and the 
hall of justice; and that the pen 
of the accountant was exchanged 
finally for the staff of the admini- 
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strator and the sceptre of the mon- 
arch. But there was one thing with 
which the amiable and experienced 
English statesman could not dis- 
pense. He had neither the machi- 
nery nor the boldness of conception 
to do away with the Mohammedan 
criminal law ; and for nearly seventy 
years courts were held, prisoners 
were tried, and sentences were 
awarded, under the system devised 
by caliphs and kazis, and promul- 
gated during a long series of con- 
quests, from the mosques of Cordova 
to the cities of Agra and Lahore. 
The criminal law of the Moham- 
medans, though marked by touches 
of fanaticism as to the reception 
of evidence against true believers, 
by pedantic rules as to the exact 
number of witnesses requisite to the 
judicial proof of certain crimes, and 
by formule at which the most ob- 
structive of English lawyers would 
be aghast, had some distinct merits 
of its own; and it was far superior 
to the system of pains and penalties 
handed down by Hindu lawgivers 
for Rajas and pundits to carry into 
effect. The Mohammedan doctors 
did not give immunity to one 
caste over another. They never 
sanctioned perjury, as was delibe- 
rately done by Manu; and they 
would have scorned to endorse or 
accept the absurd or Indicrous 
punishments which were assigned 
by the earliest Hindu legislator to 
those who spoke evil of Brahmans, 
destroyed embankments, or pre- 
sumed to sit on the same seat with 
one of the highest caste. The intro- 
duction of their own criminal law 
had obviously been an unavoidable 
measure on the part of conquer- 
ing Mohammedans. The sword of 
justice could be wielded only by the 
Commander of the Faithful, when 
he put down rebellion, when he en- 
forced taxation, when he preached 
the duty of obedience, when he 
arraigned unbelievers, and when he 
sanctioned a holy war. The transi- 
tion from measures essential to the 
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security of the State to rules ex- 
pedient for the welfare of society 
and the protection of individuals 
was familiar and easy; and with a 
pardonable desire to continue to the 
native population their own cus- 
toms, to shock no prejudice, to 
wound no self-respect, and to make 
no change that was not absolutely 
indispensable, the English rulers 
adopted the criminal code of their 
predecessors, but gradually overlaid 
it with a perfect jungle of laws and 
regulations calculated to mitigate 
its ferocity and to smoothe its 
anomalies. In no long space of 
time all the harsh features, all the 
irrational doctrines, all the sangui- 
nary retributions, were abandoned 
for legislative enactments in har- 
mony with the spirit of the age. 
And in the year 1860, after more 
than twenty-five years of incubation 
and amendment, India was placed 
under the operation of a Penal Code, 
compact, complete, easy of acquire- 
ment, in which crimes were defined 
with clearness and punished with 
wholesome severity : a code which 
will some day be considered as sub- 
stantial and as enduring a testi- 
monial to the genius of its founder 
as the History of England and the 
Lays of Rome. 

But in the period which elapsed 
between the issue of the Cornwallis 
Regulations and the development 
of the Penal Code and the High 
Courts, the various civil laws and 
the criminal administration for all 
natives and for all Americans or 
Europeans, except English-born 
subjects, were placed in the hands 
of civilians of the Company seated 
in the old Sudder Court. We 
should like to say a few words as 
toacriminal administration happily 
now atanend. A system was de- 
vised which, we will venture to say, 
never had a parallel in the history 
of any strong government in the 
world. It isa truism to assert, that 
magistrates and judges anywhere 
are appointed in order that the 
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guilty may not escape, that the 
innocent may not be endangered, 
and that fairness to accused indi- 
viduals may not conflict unduly 
with the interests and welfare of 
the community at large. The main 
object of an English trial, it has 
been said, is that the innocent shall 
notbeconvicted. The main object of 
a French trial, on the other hand, is 
that the guilty shall not escape. In 
its anxiety to protect the innocent, 
the appellate Court, of which we 
are treating, lost sight of the latter 
object altogether. There is, doubt- 
less, a good deal to be said in favour 
of a power to set aside an unjust 
decision. In England, as we all 
know, the result of an assize, with 
its strict rules for the admission of 
evidence, and with the luminous 
analysis of the facts by a skilled 
intellect which controls the jury in 
matters of law, is generally final ; 
now and then the Secretary of State 
interferes to redress a severe sen- 
tence or to set aside a verdict given 
against the weight of the evidence. 
On the other side of the Channel, 
the presiding Judge takes an active 
part in the trial; he is both heard 
and seen. He takes the witnesses 
to task, he demands explanations 
from the prisoners with severity of 
tone and with no weak prejudices in 
favour of innocence ; and he does his 
best for society. But, after all, there 
is an appeal on the merits. The 
appellant fairly stakes his chance 
a second time against the interests 
of the public, and in the end he may 
find that his sentence is entirely an- 
nulled, partially modified, or severely 
enhanced. Now, eighty years ago, 
in India, it would clearly have been 
inexpedient to entrust the local 
courts with finality of jurisdiction 
in criminal trials, and to bar the 
right of appeal of natives convicted 
in remote districts by untrained 
Judges, without the publicity which 
attends similar proceedings in 
England, and without the aid of a 
skilful, fearless, and intelligent bar. 
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The English system being out of the 
question, something might surely 
have been borrowed from the French ; 
care might have been taken to pre- 
vent the conversion of a privilege 
or admitted right into a public 
abuse; and the ultimate tribunal 
should have been the terror of evil 
doers as well as the refuge of the 
helpless ; the protector of society as 
well as the ‘ staff of honesty and the 
shield of innocence.’ Nothing of 
the kind was done. The judicial 
authorities of the day, with the 
tacit connivance of the executive, 
devised and handed down asystem, 
which, for weakness and oblivious- 
ness of the claims of the well- 
ordered portion of the community, 
has, as we have observed, perhaps 
never had a counterpart in any 
civilised dominion. The plan was, 
not to set right the decisions of 
erring subordinates on grave ques- 
tions of law, nor to order a new trial 
where there had been a positive 
failure of justice, nor to annul a 
conviction clearly obtained against 
the weight of evidence or where the 
balance of probabilities was vastly 
in favour of the appellant; but 
calmly and coolly to re-try every 
case on the dead record, starting 
with a sort of presumption of inno- 
cence, just as if the criminal had 
never had a trial at all. We do 
not say that this extraordinary doc- 
trine was ever openly propounded, 
but it did form the rule of the Curia ; 
it wasalmost universally acted on; its 
influence descended to the Courts of 
Sessions below it, which were appel- 
late as well as original tribunals ; 
and the advocates of rogues and 
robbers were allowed to act on it 
with very considerable success for 
a long series of years. Very often 
no one appeared to defend the 
conviction or to guard the interests 
of householders. The case, in ap- 
peal, was left to a glib native 
pleader or to a clever English advo- 
cate, who did with the record pretty 
much as he pleased; and criticised 
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sharply the recorded and tame depo- 
sitions of witnesses, devoid of all 
those adjuncts of manner, voice, 
expression, and so forth, which give 
life and animation to a trial and 
enable a presiding Judge of ordinary 
intelligence to discriminate between 
falsehood and truth. We have seen 
scores of instances where the deci- 
sions of Sessions Courts, arrived at 
after patient enquiry, by Judges 
conversant with the language, 
familiar with procedure,and without 
the least bias against the accused, 
were overruled by special pleading, 
in the form of a decision, or by a 
vague sibylline sentence, to the 
effect that the Judges, or it may be 
the single appellate Judge, was ‘ not 
satisfied with the evidence’ or dis- 
believed witnesses whom he had 
never seen. We should especially 
mention that, by law, the Appellate 
Court could not enhance punish- 
ment; it could only reverse and 
acquit, so that there was every rea- 
son for its cautiously using the only 
power it had. There was naturally 
something to be urged in favour of 
careful appellate supervision, owing 
to the corruption of the police, the 
want of training on the part of the 
judicial branch of the service, and 
occasional ebullitions of zeal and 
instances of haste and intemperance. 
But check and interference, modifi- 
cations and reversals of sentences, 
were carried to an excess for which 
no necessity existed ; and the effect 
was to paralyse industry, to impede 
trade, and to fairly bewilder the 
orderly part of the community, who 
had vainly imagined the British 
Government to be as strong and 
wise as it was benevolent. The 
Sudder Court became the despair of 
magistrates and judges, anxious for 
the welfare of their districts, and 
the hope and delight of criminal 
classes ranging over districts equal- 
ling Continental Principalities in 
extent. By a comparison of statis- 
tics it has been ascertained that, 
even in the best days of the old 
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Sudder Court, one-third of the cri- 
minals convicted at the Sessions 
obtained their release in appeal. 
Under the improved system, partly 
due to the High Court and partly to 
legislation, only one fourteenth of 
appealing criminals have obtained a 
reversal or a modification of their 
awards ; for the right of appeal is 
now limited and construed in ac- 
cordance with common sense. 

The laxity of the criminal ad- 
ministration on the part of the 
Company’s Judges, and the contrast 
between their misplaced benevolence 
and the wholesome severity of the 
Supreme Court, was still more 
strikingly exemplified in the treat- 
ment of the celebrated rite of Suttee. 
More than forty years have now 
elapsed since the calm and coura- 
geous Bentinckabolished the fiendish 
rite which the first of Hindu law- 
givers had in reality never sanc- 
tioned, and which the most en- 
lightened of Mohammedan Emperors 
had almost forbidden. Lord Law- 
rence, when he first landed in India, 
may have heard startling accounts of 
the burning of widows not morethan 
two years before his arrival. But 
the subject had been discussed, 
minuted, and reported on, and tossed. 
about as a difficult official question, 
for just fifteen years before the Act 
of Abolition. The part played by 
the Judges of the Supreme Court 
was decisive, practical, and conso- 
nant to their training and character. 
They quietly but clearly let it be 
understood that whoever lighted a 
pile for the living widow and the de- 
ceased lord within the precincts of 
the town of Calcutta, would be ar- 
raigned for wilful murder, without 
benefit of priesthood, and without 
being able to urge the nauseous 
pleas of sacred prescription and 
religious rights. Not a pyre blazed 
in the populous but limited area 
where the Writ of the Court ran. 
Very different was the mode in 
which the Company’s Judges at- 
tacked this crime. They gravely 
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issued a set of regulations, which 
required landholders, priests, and 
relatives to give notice to the police 
of the intention of a widow to burn 
herself with her husband. And the 
native police officer, as well as the 
English magistrate, whenever pos- 
sible, was to endeavour to dissuade 
the widow from self-sacrifice by 
argument and reason, was empow- 
ered to prevent the use of violence 
or compulsion on the part of fanatic 
Bramans or covetous reversioners, 
but was not authorised to stop the 
sacrifice by downright exertion of 
authority or, what is the same in 
the eyes of orientals, by personal 
influence speaking in the firm tone 
of command. This, it was naively 
remarked, would show the natives 
that we respected their prejudices, 
while we denounced crimes com- 
mitted under the cloak of religion. 
The rest was to be left to time, to 
the spread of education, and to 
English example and influence, and 
similar verbiage. With the utmost 
gravity, the Judges further intro- 
duced a distinction between - the 
widows who were burnt without 
the necessary formalities and were 
sometimes thrust into the flames by 
forks and bamboos wielded by piti- 
less relatives, and those who, after 
hearing the expostulations of Eng- 
lishmen, or Mohammedan officials, 
walked calmly to the pile with a 
heroism that would not have dis- 
graced the eountrywomen of Portia. 
The former kind of crime figures in 
bulky reports and statistical tables 
as ‘ Illegal Suttees,’ and occasionally 
but rarely an active or interested 
zealot or reversioner, who had failed 
to report the preparations, or who 
had hurled back a shrieking and 
repentant girl of sixteen into the 
burning fiery furnace, was punished 
with a few months’ imprisonment 
or a paltry fine. The consequence 
of these contemptible palliatives 
was, as may readily be imagined, that 
the rite of Suttee between 1815 and 
1829 flourished with a vigour and a 
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vitality unknown till it had become 
the subject of official narrative and 
enquiry. The number of reported 
deaths swelled in one year to more 
than eight hundred. Pyres blazed, 
literally, at the rate of one a week, 
in the very suburbs of Calcutta, 
and just beyond the precincts of the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court. 
The crime was most rife in the 
parts of India where the natives 
were the least warlike, where co- 
wardice was most allied to cruelty, 
and where degrading superstition 
and sensual worship had most de- 
based the feelings of the people. 
Not even Benares, the sacred city 
of the Hindus, could boast as 
many helpless victims as the metro- 
politan districts of Hooghly, Nud- 
dea, and Burdwan. Meanwhile, the 
Press, to its credit, was not an idle 
spectator of these revolting scenes. 
Nor were there men wanting in the 
civil and military services of the 
Company, who fearlessly denounced 
timid counsels, who pleaded the 
claims of humanity and mercy 
against the dictates of covetousness 
and superstition, and who even at 
times, in contemptuous defiance of 
red tape and regulation, saved the 
widow at the hazard of their official 
character and even at some personal 
risk from an infuriated crowd. And 
we are glad to take this opportunity 
of commemorating the conduct of 
one Sudder Judge, whose caustic 
pen denounced the timidity of his 
colleagues and the wavering of the 
Government in a strain not un- 
worthy of his humane and witty 
brother, the Canon of St. Paul’s. 
The most withering and logical de- 
nunciations of the temporising policy 
of his colleagues and of the Govern- 
ment came from Courtenay Smith, 
‘ut fratre Hannibale dignum erat.’ 
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The history of the rise, progress, 
and extinction of Suttee would 
make an essay of itself; and we 
have no wish to dwell further on a 
chapter ‘in Indian history which is 
discreditable no less to British hu- 
manity than it is to our boasted in- 
sight into the habits and feelings of 
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did not hesitate for more than a few 
months after his arrival, when, in 
some weighty and dignified sen- 
tences, he placed Suttee where it 
ought to have been placed long be- 
fore, i.e. in the category of the 
highest crimes. The lugubrious 
prophecies about discontent in the 
Sepoy army and alienation of the 
community vanished at once. And 
it is gratifying to think that some 
independent princes of the most 
ancient lineage and of scrupulous 
observance of the strict tenets of 
Hindustan, have, under successive 
Viceroys, from Lord Hardinge to 
Lord Mayo, almost ended these in- 
fernal sacrifices in dominions where 
English bailiffs and sheriff’s officers 
would have as little chance of 
serving a process or arresting a 
culprit as they would have had in 
the wilds of Connemara a hundred 
years ago. 

We much regret that want of 
space prevents our noticing several 
other topics which have been treated 
by the author with equal soundness, 
dexterity, and suggestiveness. We 
allude especially to his remarks on 
the complicated civil law adminis- 
tered by the Indian Judges, and to 
his chapter on Prices and Rents, 
whether exacted by competition 
or paid by custom. Many of his 
comments might be made the 
starting points for separate trea- 
tises, and all are pregnant with 
thought. 
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THE SHEIK AND HIS DAUGHTER; OR, WISDOM 
AND FOLLY. 


AN 


LOSE ontside the gate of Jeru- 
salem, in the good old city of 
Damascus, lived once upon a time a 
venerable Sheik, who was justly 
considered one of the wisest men of 
his time. The little dwelling he 
occupied was called by himself a 
country-house; his solitary slave 
called it simply ‘ the house,’ and his 
neighbours spoke of it as the kiosk. 
It was in reality but a summer- 
house in a garden, from the pro- 
duce of which the Sheik derived 
his frugal income. It was rather 


a garden with a house, than a house 
with a garden, which he cultivated 
with the assistance of an only slave, 
while another, a female, kept house 
for him, and waited upon him and 
his daughter. It was generally con- 
ceded that no juicier or more 


luscious melons were to be found 
than those the old Rizan, as the 
slave was called, brought to the 
market from the Sheik’s garden. 
His figs, pomegranates, and pis- 
taccios were equally famous. At 
any rate, it was very certain that 
old Rizan’s basket was soon emptied, 
when he appeared in the public 
market-place, and that he honestly 
rendered an account to his master 
for every farthing upon his return 
home. Even if he had not by na- 
ture been strictly honest, it would 
hardly have answered to try to 
impose upon the Sheik, as the 
venerable man was not alone well 
acquainted with everything upon 
this earth, and not alone familiar 
with all human knowledge, such as 
theology, philosophy, algebra, and 
poetry, but was generally supposed 
to be deeply versed in all kinds of 
hidden lore, as astrology, geomanty, 
Sanscrit, Kabbala, necromanty, and 
Mekaschela. You felt convinced of 
that at once, when his cavernous 
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eyes rested upon you, and by the 
commanding dignity which clothed 
his whole manner and presence. 
That he was superhumanly wise 
was a fact that nobody dared to 
deny. He spoke always in short 
sententious phrases, and the Koran 
and the poets he had at his finger 
ends. The philosophy of his life 
was equally profound and _ solid. 
It was contained in these three 
articles, which deserve to be 
written in letters of gold: 1st. 
Peace is the most precious gift in 
this world; 2ndly. To attain peace 
you must first acquire a complete in- 
dependence; and 3rdly. To become 
independent it is necessary first and 
foremost to break with the whole half 
of the human race, especially with 
women, whom Allah created in his 
wrath to bring temptation and strife 
into the world. On these three 
points the Sheik was especially 
touchy; no panther in the desert 
could be more pugnacious for its 
young than the Sheik for his three 
pet philosophical dogmas. But for 
all that he was not entirely invul- 
nerable ; he had a tender spot, which 
all his philosophy had not been able 
to render callous ; in the very heart 
of his being was hidden a germ of 
unquiet and disturbance, namely, a 
daughter, who, in spite of her beauty, 
was still on his hands. This cir- 
cumstance occasioned him many a 
sigh of chagrin, and embarrassed the 
good old man exceedingly, whilst 
he would patiently stroke his vener- 
able beard, murmuring, ‘ Help, 
Allah! there is no safety except 
from him, who is ever merciful.’ 

In the cool of the evening, when 
people gathered together at the gate 
of the city to gossip or to transact 
business with one another, the 
Sheik would, almost without fail, 
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be found sitting calmly outside his 
garden gate. As his wisdom and 
benevolence were very generally 
known, he was frequently called 
upon to dispense his stores of good 
advice, the value of which was so 
highly esteemed by the good people 
of Damascus that he could easily 
have made it a profitable trade if 
he had been so disposed. But such 
an idea was far from his thoughts. 
Nothing would have been more 
against his principles than to eat 
the bread or take the money of the 
stranger ; his little garden yielded 
him enough for his necessities, and 
what more was needed ? 

When people came outside the 
gate to enjoy the coolness of the 
evening, or returned from their gar- 
dens in the beautiful environs of 
Damascus, they would often stop at 
the Sheik’s gate and enter into 
conversation with him, either for 
the purpose of benefiting themselves 
by his great world-experience, or to 
be entertained by his conversation 


about distant countries and foreign 


nations. He had not alone studied 
man and life in the abstract, but 
had in his younger days travelled 
far and wide, and used his eyes and 
ears to some purpose ; consequently, 
it was but natural that words 
flowed from his lips sweeter than 
the honey from Emesa, and more 
fragrant than the wine from blessed 
Shiras. 

It was, however, as one perhaps 
might be led to think, not only 
elderly gentlemen who gathered 
around him at this impromptu 
levée ; young men, too, were by no 
means adverse to linger in the 
vicinity of the modest summer- 
house near the Jerusalem gate. It 
was perhaps less the Sheik’s words 
of wisdom which attracted these 
than a girl’s sparkling black eyes 
and white hand which sometimes 
became visible behind the latticed 
window of the kiosk facing the 
road, It was well known that 
Zarka, a girl of fifteen, the Sheik’s 
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daughter and only child, was one 
of the most lovely maids in all Da- 
mascus. It would, then, at times 
happen that one of these young 
gentlemen would have occasion for 
a private interview with the Sheik, 
who, upon entering his kiosk later 
in the evening, would then com- 
monly address his daughter thus : 

‘The peace of Allah be with you, 
daughter.’ 

‘And with you, my good father.’ 

‘We are all in the hand of Allah,’ 
continued the Sheik, after seating 
himself on his divan with great 
gravity, and gathering his legs 
under him: ‘ Chaler, Alladin-Ben- 
Shivas’ son, has knocked on our door 
to-day and enquired for the young 
daughter of the house.’ 

‘Well, father.’ 

‘He is a good man—not too old 
or too young—just in his best years.’ 

‘Is he handsome ?’ 

‘Not exactly handsome; no, not 
handsome, my child, but neither is 
he ill-favoured. His eyes are as 


, gleaming spear-points, his beard as 


a foaming river, his turban is cocked 
up smartly, and his caftan descends 
from a pair of strong, free and 
haughty shoulders.’ 

‘I care nothing for these kinds of 
spear-points,’ pouted Zarka, fanning 
herself. 

‘He enjoys universal esteem.’ 

‘1 don’t fancy a venerable beard.’ 

‘He is very wealthy, and can 
present his wife with twenty slaves, 
if he likes.’ 

‘I would then be but the twenty- 
first, merely the chief of the lot, 
said Zarka, with a roguish smile 
on her lovely little mouth, whilst she 
threw away her fan, and took her 
darling little naked feet in her 
hands to change her position on the 
soft pillows. It was enough to 
make one lose his senses to get a 
glimpse of these snowy, delicately- 
shaped feet—that is, if you had not 
already taken leave of them, in 
gazing on the beautiful hands which 
grasped them, and soft round arms 
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to which they belonged. ‘ Shall we, 
then, tell this worthy guest at our 
door,’ continued the Sheik, evidently 
very much annoyed, although pre- 
serving his customary equanimity, 
‘that nobody is at home, and that 
he had better try another door ?’ 

‘My father speaks only the words 
of wisdom. Let it be as he says. 
Iam yet too young to think of love 
and marriage. I am as yet but a 
child in my father’s house.’ 

This speech, which the old Sheik 
certainly did not hear for the first 
time, was by no means agreeable to 
him. He began to doubt that he 
ever should be rid of. his beloved 
daughter; she seemed to cherish 
an invincible dislike against matri- 
mony, the proof of which was that 
she had rejected quite a number of 
most eligible suitors. And as long 
as he had this little disturber of his 
peace in the house, he could not 
expect to enjoy those perfect days 
of tranquillity which were the con- 
stant object of his night and day 
dreams. ‘The man who has a 
woman by him,’ as he had often re- 
marked to the edification of a large 
circle of listeners, ‘however wise 
he pretends to be, must ever be im- 
peded in his progress as long as he 
gives shelter to folly.’ The Sheik, 
of course, longed to reach the acme 
of wisdom. ‘However beautiful 
and loving you may appear, my 
child,’ he would frequently remark 
to her, ‘you must of necessity 
always remain but a lovely piece of 
folly. Yes, I repeat it, a piece of 
folly, even if it is the most beauti- 
ful the world has ever seen. By 
the holy Caaba, wisdom and folly 
thrive but poorly under the same 
roof.” If the Sheik was really the 
sage, and Zarka really the fool, it 
must be admitted that he was right 
in getting rid of his daughter, the 
sooner the better. One evening, the 
Sheik came home later than usual, 
his face wearing an expression of 
extra thoughtfulness. He saluted 
her mechanically, and took a seat 
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on the divan, where he presently 
seemed to fall in a brown study. 
This behaviour did not at all please 
the lovely Zarka, who as usual ex- 
pected him to talk to her about the 
latest news from the city, while 
she prepared his evening sherbet. 
This evening she was particularly 
disposed to listen to the stories 
of her wise and experienced old 
father. 

At last, the Sheik lifted his head 
and looked at her. 

‘My daughter,’ he said, ‘again 
has a young man knocked at our 
door with a heart sick of long- 
ing and desire.’ 

‘Well, father, let him tell his 
name and show his face.’ 

‘By Allah, he need conceal 
neither the one nor the other. His 
face is as the moon in the four- 
teenth night. As the poet says, 


““my eyes catch no slumber, be- 
cause my heart beats fiercely. I 
look up at the full moon, and think 
that I see the face of my beloved, 


and my soul sighs, Ah, how beauti- 
ful!’ 

‘His name, my father? ’ 

‘ He bears a good name, and comes 
of a noble race. A good name is 
better than gold, my child, and a 
noble descent better than a costly 
mansion. He calls himself Ebu- 
Morwan, an Emir of renowned 
lineage.’ 

‘Ah,’ sighed Zarka, with heav- 
ing bosom and lowered eyes. 

‘He is beautiful, and said to be 
good, brave, and generous,’ conti- 
nued the Sheik. 

‘I know it,’ stammered Zarka. 
‘I have seen him.’ 

‘Oh, woman,’ exclaimed the Sheik, 
‘ curiosity is your inheritance. You 
still hanker after the apple of sin. 
Truly says the poet, Women see 
and learn more behind the lattice 
than the men in the open street. 
Place a woman in a closed wine- 
press, or in the deepest cistern, she 
will, for all that, serve you up every 
piece of news and gossip from the 
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street and market-place and houses 
of her neighbours.’ 

‘ Allah has given us eyes, that we 
may see,’ interrupted Zarka mildly, 
‘and our tongues to speak with. 
There can be no harm in that.’ 

‘ By the beard of the Prophet, you 
women speak according to your 
sense. Well, you have then seen him, 
and he pleases you ?’ 

* Does he please my father ?’ 

‘Judge for yourself. The fool 
sits not down with the wise. 
{brahim is good, handsome, noble, 
and possesses enormous riches. But, 
at the same time, he is very thought- 
less, very frivolous, my daughter ! 
He is a terrible spendthrift, who 
soon will scatter to the winds the 
great treasures his ancestors have 
left him.’ 

However much the good Sheik 
desired to see his daughter, this 
beautiful piece of folly, well pro- 
vided for, he had still this time 
felt the propriety of circumspec- 
tion. The Emir must have had the 
finger in the pie. It was the first 
time that the shy Zarka had 
shown any inclination to nibble at 
the hook. Still she did not commit 
herself at once, but said— 

‘I will think of it, my father. To- 
morrow we will talk about it again. 
The night gives wise thoughts.’ 

‘Certainly,’ thought the worthy 
Sheik to himself, ‘when a woman 
thinks, she says “ Yes,” and you are 
caught. What is best to be done? 
Well, so be it; it seems the will of 
Allah. None can escape his fate.’ 

The wise old Sheik was right. 
The next day Zarka intimated her 
acceptance of the matrimonial pro- 
posals of the handsome, noble, rich, 
but very thoughtless Emir Ibrahim- 
Ebu-Morwan. 

The Sheik laughed in his beard, 
as he said, half in jest and half in 
earnest— 

‘My child, it is an important 
matter—a very grave matter. What 
says the poet: “ Bitter repentance 
grows on the rank tree of precipita- 
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tion. A word is easily spoken, a 
step easily made, but there are 
words and steps which even Allah 
himself cannot recall, his name be 
ever praised.” Ibrahim stands at the 
brink of an abyss, and may throw 
himself down it.’ 

‘Just therefore will I join my 
fate to his,’ answered Zarka, with 
blushing cheeks and a_half-con. 
cealed fire in her downcast eyes. 
‘For that very reason will I save 
him from destruction, because I 
love him, my father. Tell Ibrahim 
that I am his, in life and death,’ 
continued Zarka. ‘ But he must 
send me a bridal gift of five thou- 
sand gold pieces. These you must 
keep for me, my father.’ 

* Let Allah’s will be done,’ said the 
Sheik, with a deep sigh, but breath- 
ing considerably easier. Upon which 
he assumed his slippers, and went 
forth at once to find the lucky 
Ibrahim. 

Next morning a long procession 
of handsome and gorgeously clad 
slaves, carrying on their heads 
massive silver salvers, emerged from 
the Jerusalem Gate. It was Ibrahim, 
who sent his bride costly presents ; 
all splendour and magnificence, 
the most precious and beautiful 
stuffs, the most delicate dishes, the 
rarest confections, and a multitude 
of other splendid things, and be- 
sides, a bridal gift of ten thousand 
gold pieces. Ibrahim had in his 
supreme happiness doubled thesum; 
he was not particular about a sack 
of denares more or less. 

And assuredly a more lovely 
bride had eyes never beheld. 

Happy, tenfold happy Ibrahim, 
to whom the gate of Paradise was 
to open here upon earth. Not the 
houris themselves could boast of 4 
more slender figure, a whiter skin, 4 
more rounded and dimpled arm, or 
a more exquisite foot than Zarka’s. 
Her neck was stately as the pine 
of Aleppo, her bosom full and 
white as the wave which breaks on 
the strand of Sidon, her forehead 
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shone as the snow on the peaks of 
Lebanon, and her eyes sparkled as 
the stars in the darkness of night. 
Her locks were rich and soft as a 
costly veil from farthest Ind; her 
hand delicate as the ivory carving 
on the throne of Suleiman; her 
mouth was like unto a budding rose 
in the vale of Jericho, her smile 
as the rising dawn over the para- 
disiacal gardens of Damascus, her 
breath fragrant as myrrh, musk, and 
amber, her voice melodious as the 
harp of King David, sounding at 
close of day, and her teeth re- 
sembled the precious pearlsgathered 
in the Gulf of Persia, Allah be 
praised for her manifold perfec- 
tions ! 

No wonder that the bridegroom 
was impatient! Ere the horns of 
the coming moon had become 
visible in the heavens, the nuptials 
were celebrated: the half of the 
population of Damascus assisted on 
the festive occasion ; the principal 
Kadi of the eity made out the 
marriage contract, and the highest 
officials at the court of the Viceroy 
signed their names as witnesses. 

The moment of parting between 
father and daughter had now ar- 
rived, ‘ My child,’ spoke the Sheik, 
with the lofty complacency and 
dignity of a thorough philosopher, 
. ‘the Prophet be with you wherever 
you go. The dowry I give you 
shall not burden your shoulders as 
you walk to your husband’s house ; 
the only thing I have to give you is 
this beautiful book, which contains 
all the poems, fables, and sayings 
of the famous Abu Ley. It is atrea- 
sure, my child—an invaluable trea- 
sure to her who knows how to make 
use of it; it is a perennial fountain 
of wisdom and happiness. In ad- 
versity, it offers you hope, strength, 
and consolation; in prosperity, it 
will serve as your teacher, guide, 
and monitor: take it, my daughter, 
and Allah be with you! I shall not 
object to your visiting me occasion- 
ally, but save me from all knowledge 
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of your domestic quarrels and dis- 
agreements. You have now got a 
husband, with whom you can wran- 
gle according to your necessity and 
pleasure ; only let me be outside the 
matter, I pray you. But that you 
shall acknowledge that I intend to 
act as a true father to you, I give 
you permission to demand advice 
from me when you stand in great 
need of it; once, twice, three times 
I am at your service, after that you 
must try to manage to support 
yourself. In the name of Allah and 
his Prophet, blessed be your depart- 
ture, my daughter. Don’t forget 
the book.’ So saying, the Sheik 
allowed Zarka to escape from his 
embrace out of the house, the door 
of which he secured well after her. 
How his chest expanded, how free 
he felt, as he finally found himself 
alone; folly was put outside the 
door, pure wisdom now alone re- 
mained. He was now at last a com- 
plete philosopher, and had attained 
the topmost round of the ladder of 
human wisdom; he now for the 
first time dared to confront the 
world boldly, not being any longer 
conscious of any imperfection or any 
weakness. 

In the meanwhile had Zarka 
taken possession, as sole mistress, of 
the young Emir’s mansion, a most 
splendid one even in lordly Damas- 
cus, and taken her place by the de- 
voted heart of her young husband, 
which beat but with love for her. 
She was very happy. Who has 
words to interpret the ecstasies of 
love? Time passed over her as in 
ahappy dream. Ibrahim-ebn-Mor- 
wan was in reality a good and noble- 
minded man, and exceedingly rich ; 
he owned many palaces and country 
mansions, countless slaves, and the 
noblest horses which the desert 
could produce. In addition to this, 
he had inherited from his father 
great treasures in gold, silver, pre- 
cious stones, ready money, and rare 
and costly curiosities of all kinds; 
the latter accumulated day after 
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day, but the first experienced, alas, 
no increase. 

Ibrahim was to the full as 
thoughtless as he was good, gene- 
rous, and rich; he was munificent, 
but luxurious, and wasteful beyond 
all bounds, and seemed not to know 
the value of money when the ques- 
tion was of a momentary gratifica- 
tion to himself or his friends. That 
his fortune, in this manner, must 
soon come to an end wasa conclusion 
not hard to predict. This Zarka 
ere long became aware of, as soon 
as her intoxicating bliss had so 
far subsided that she was able to 
perceive the conditions upon which 
her happiness, under the will of 
Allah, rested. She now remembered 
the object her love had proposed to 
achieve, to attain which was to 
snatch her beloved Ibrahim from 
the jaws of destruction. She 


pleaded softly but firmly with him. 
He admitted that he was wrong, 
and promised to reform and mend 
his ways, but he never went beyond 


promises. Ibrahim had not strength 
of mind enough to free himself 
from the idea, deeply rooted in his 
mind, that his riches never possibly 
could come to an end; in addition, 
he knew how to quiet himself by 
other arguments, equally foolish. 
If the worst should happen, he 
thought, did he not possess talents 
which he could make available? had 
he not numbers of rich and power- 
ful friends ? finally, was he not the 
bright and particular star at the 
court of the Viceroy in the city of 
his fathers, the magnificent Damas- 
eus? Surely he had abundance of 
resources whence to fill the horn of 
plenty anew. 

The eyes of such men has Eblis 
struck with blindness; nothing is 
able to cure them save that costly 
elixir, which is only to be obtained 
through the greatest sacrifices and 
the greatest hardships, bitter ex- 
perience. 

Zarka had to see all her fond and 
devoted care stranded on his bound- 
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less frivolity ; she was now happy 
no longer, although the love in her 
soul for her poor husband had been 
increased tenfold in her struggle to 
serve him. It seemed to her high 
time to wend her steps to her 
father’s house to obtain what ad- 
vice and consolation his fountain of 
wisdom could offer her. Had not 
the old Sheik promised to stand 
by her, and help her three times 
with his counsel when she was at 
her utmost need? Was not that 
promise, excepting the poems of 
Abu Ley, in which she found 
nothing applicable to her present 
distress—was not this promise the 
only dower which her father had 
bestowed upon her? She deter. 
mined to demand the first part of 
this dowry. 

‘The peace of Allah be with you, 
my daughter. Happy be the hour 
in which you cross my threshold!’ 
With these words saluted the 
Sheik his daughter, now more 
venerable and self-satisfied than 
ever. You come probably to an. 
nounce that you are very well, 
and to desire that your father 
may ever continue in his present 
enjoyment of the inestimable bless- 
ing of undisturbed peace, and 
—that you must hasten to return 
home again.’ 

‘My father,’ answered Zarka de- 
spondingly, ‘I come to you in the 
grief of my soul to find balm in 
your mild and benevolent words of 
wisdom.’ 

‘Oh! woman, you personified 
folly,’ cried the Sheik, with zealous 
eagerness. ‘What have you to do 
with wisdom? Behold, my beard 
is grey, and I hasten thither where 
my fathers are gathered to their 
joyful rest. I have spread the car- 
pet of wisdom under me, and am 
sitting here, sipping the cup of 
peace which is vouchsafed to the 
just, when Folly, arm-in-arm with 
Disturbance, comes tramping to- 
wards me, and knocks loudly on 
my door. Justly says the poet: 
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“Barall your doors and windows 
as carefully as you will, if fate wills 
it, Unquiet shall enter and sit with 

ou.” And again, “ Open not your 
mouth till the wine touches: the 
lips; there is nothing certain in 
this world, but death.” By the 
beard of the Prophet, folly must 
already have infected me, that I use 
so many useless words,’ continued 
the Shiek, as he shook the folds of 
his caftan. ‘ What will’st thou, my 
daughter? The shortest road to the 
goal is always the best.’ 

Zarka explained in a few words 
her situation, and begged his advice. 
‘That you shall get, and then hurry 
away with it,’ replied the old man. 
‘But be all ear, that the voice of 
wisdom may not sound in vain.’ 

‘Before my beard began to grow 
was I the child of vanity, like most 
of the sons of Adam. The fleet 
courser and the boundless desert 
were dearer to me than the most 
refreshing drink in the serene and 
lofty halls of the temple of wisdom. 
I was as yet not fully able to manage 
a horse, when my father presented 
me with a filly of the noblest race. 
There was no happier fool than I: 
I deemed myself another Rustan. 
But my pride came very near a 
doleful end. The first time I rode 
my new horse, she took the bit in 
her teeth and ran away with me. 
Then good counsel was precious, as 
itis now to you, my child. I quickly 
recovered my wits, adjusted myself 
firmly in the saddle, pressed my 
pointed stirrups in the side of my 
courser, and beat her on her hind 
quarters incessantly with my lance- 
pole. Instead of making useless 
attempts to restrain her, I urged 
her with all my might to accelerate 
her already furious pace. The ani- 
mal was amazed, and with reason. 
At the moment she imagined to 
have deprived me of all power over 
her, she found to her surprise that 
I was her master more than ever. 
Under these unexpected circum- 
stances she presently got tired of 
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the play, slackened her speed, and 
soon subsided into perfect quietness, 
completely subjected. She never ran 
away again after that experiment. 
It was the first sign of the heavenly 
wisdom which had revealed itself 
within me. It was perhaps little 
more than the crudeinstinct, but the 
spiritual essence gleamed through 
as a presage of a better and higher 
life to come. This is my tale. If 
it cannot dispel the clouds resting 
on your soul, nothing in the world 
can. Go now, my daughter. You 
need not be thinking of coming 
too quickly again. Allah be with 


you!’ 


From the time of this interview 
a great change became apparent in 
the manners and doings of Zarka. 
Instead of opposing her husband’s 
insane waste, she seemed to have 
grown accustomed to it, and at last 
to have acquired such a passion for 
it that she soon left her lord and 
husband far behind in her mad 
career of extravagance. She used 
up enormous sums for her own 
benefit, and the gold pieces seemed 
literally to melt away at her touch. 
The more she got, the more she 
needed. The good Ibrahim was 
startled, like the Sheik’s courser, 
and he paused for a moment in his 
headlong career. It was now his 
turn to reason with her. Zarka 
acknowledged her error, much 
moved by Ibrahim’s tender re- 
proaches ; and they both agreed by 
proper self-denial to establish a 
sensible economy in their mode of 
living for the future. 

But this prudent resolution was 
but of short duration. Ibrahim 
soon showed signs of fresh waste- 
fulness, and Zarka followed his 
example faithfully. Again came a 
sudden check and new plans of cur- 
tailment, only to be laid aside after 
a while, when everything again 
would go on in the old insane style. 
In pure despair, they finally did not 
even attempt to stem the torrent, 
but allowed themselves to drift 
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listlessly to the brink of the cataract. 
At last the crisis came. The trea- 
sure was used up; their farms and 
country places had been sold much 
under their value to raise money for 
instant use. After their landed 
estates followed the horses, slaves, 
and their costly furniture. Finally, 
their ancestral palace passed out of 
their wasteful hands to those of 
strangers, and the poor young couple 
were compelled to take up their 
abode in a miserable hut, which 
happened to be empty, opposite the 
magnificent mansion in which their 
days of splendour and ease had 
been passed. 

There they sat now and waited on 
Providence. The catastrophe had 
overwhelmed them so suddenly that 
at first they did not fully realise 
their misery, let alone accepting it 
with resignation. They now had 
ample leisure to study it and all its 
consequences, but they were as far 
as ever from learning the necessary 
patience wherewith to endure it, 
The thoughtless young man was 
especially a prey to hopeless despair ; 
his very manhood seemed to melt 
away in his helpless misery. At 
last his wife plied him with so many 
loving and encouraging words that 
he took heart a little, and decided 
upon going out in the city to try 
to avail himself of the many re- 
sources in case of need he had 
boasted of in his days of prosperity. 
He was in high favour at court ; he 
had many powerful friends ; and 
besides that, he possessed so many 
talents and varied accomplishments, 
which he had no doubt he could 
convert into many golden pieces. 
In anxious suspense his beautiful 
wife awaited his return from this 
act of penance. He came at last, 
but bowed to the earth by a heavy 
load of humiliation, shame, and 
despair. He was hardly able to 
drag himself along under the in- 
sufferable burden. He dared not 
lift his eyes up to his wife’s face. 
Scalding tears furrowed his burning 
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cheeks, his heart was consumed in 
his breast, and he passionately 
wished that the earth would open 
at his feet and swallow him out of 
sight. 

The governor had refused to see 
him, the courtiers had pitied him 
and shrugged their shoulders, his 
many friends had accidentally not 
been at home, and no living soul 
had the slightest use for his self- 
imagined talents and accomplish- 
ments. There seemed nothing left 
for him but to die. Ibrahim was 
ready to give up the battle, he felt 
himself hopelessly lost, and yielded 
without any struggle to his evil and 
miserable fate. Without taking 
any sustenance, sleep or rest, he sat 
speechless on his couch for twenty- 
four hours in a state of most abject 
wretchedness, his gaze fixed hope- 
lessly on his splendid mansion op- 
posite, the Eden of bliss he had so 
foolishly lost. A more passionate 
pain and regret cannot be con- 
ceived ; not even the sweet loving 
voice of his beloved Zarka was 
capable of rousing him from his 
grovelling depth of degradation. 
The day following Zarka passed 
through the gate of Jerusalem on 
her way to visit her father. She 
soon acquainted him in a few words 
with the whole extent of her miser- 
able husband’s folly and despair. 

‘By the beard of the Prophet, 
you tell me strange things,’ ex- 
claimed the Sheik. ‘Did ‘not I 
give you good advice ? — Well; 
I see. Of what avail is wisdom 
itself in the hands of folly? It 
is as the rair, which evaporates 
in the desert. You come perhaps 
now to receive my second counsel ? 
Allah forbid that I should deny 
you your right. Your bridal pre- 
sent of ten thousand gold pieces is 
invested, according to your own de- 
sire, in a good landed estate. The 
interest of that will amply suffice for 
your own necessities. Go to the 
Kadi, and demand a dissolution of 
your marriage. The law will aid you 
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in getting rid of a man, who like a 
madman has ruined himself and his 
family. Let him pull his own oar, 
the fool! Ihave said it. Farewell!’ 

Zarka returned to her wretched 
cabin; she found Ibrahim in the 
same attitude in which she had left 
him, gazing passionately across the 
street on his beloved mansion. 

‘Ibrahim, my beloved, this must 
not continue,’ she said softly, as 
she went up to him, and with trem- 
bling affection laid her arm round 
his neck. ‘You must preserve 
yourself for a happier future. While 
there is life all is not lost. In the 
soil of life, however miserable, a 
grain of hope will ever grow. But 
nothing can grow in the air. Come, 
dearest, it is evening again, and you 
have eaten nothing. Rest on the 
divan ; I will light the lamps. I 
will only absent myself for a short 
time to prepare for you a nourish- 
ing dish. Come, my love, take 
heart. Allah is ever merciful !’ 

Zarka lighted a lamp, and left 
Ibrahim to himself. There he sat 
as before on the divan, gazing list- 
lessly at the flame of the lamp. 
Upon the table before him lay an 
open book; it was the poems and 
tales of Abu Ley, in which Zarka 
had been reading before she went 
out: a mark told how far she had 
come. 

After a while the absent gaze of 
Ibrahim met the open book; he 
looked at the page mechanically, 
receiving no thought and impress 
from it. By-and-by his imagina- 
tion was roused in noticing the 
gorgeous and quaintly shaped 
letters. His consciousness awoke 
by degrees, and he had actually 
been reading for some time before 
he was fully aware of it. What he 
read was indeed a theme well 
adapted to lay hold on his exclusive 
attention : ‘In the Name of All-mer- 
ciful Allah, to whom belong praise 
and glory eternally : 

‘Thus it is told. Tn Ramlah lived 
once a venerable Sheik, who was 
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famous for his wisdom and won- 
derful deeds all over Syria. To 
him came one day, from a distant 
country, a man with a sorely 
afflicted heart, who at once lifted 
up his voice of deep contrition and 
spake, ‘‘ Oh Sheik, you who possess 
the stone of the wise, I come to you 
in my utmost need to supplicate 
your merciful aid for myself. Three 
devils have lodging in my breast, 
against whom I have been waging 
a constant battle, but have never 
been able to vanquish them, so that 
they finally will needs tear me to 
pieces. The first is Anger; the 
second is the Love of Gain; and the 
third Ambition. 

‘Lay open without fear your 
whole heart to me, my son,” said the 
Sheik, touching with his fingers the 
forehead of the supplicant. 

**T obey your command,” an- 
swered the stranger, sighing deeply, 
while he collected his thoughts ; “ I 
am grown old and greyin crimes and 
misdeeds. Awful is the depth of 
wickedness to which our evil pas- 
sions will lead us. Anger was the 
first of the sleeping devils in my 
bosom who awoke to life. I had 
friends in my youth, but could 
not retain them ; [ had servants, but 
I maltreated them. Before I got 
beard on my chin I was detested 
and shunned byall. But passionate 
Anger was but the forerunner of 
the other monsters who had taken 
shelter with me. The Love of Gain 
now awoke, and stretched his grasp- 
ing, pitiless claws at the whole 
world. To gratify this evil spirit, 
I coveted everything I saw; much 
was too little, more was not enough. 
All could only satisfy this spawn of 
Eblis. I plundered the widows and 
orphans, and heaped curses upon 
curses On my miserable head. But 
the master of the three was yet to 
come. Though I was hated, de- 
tested, and cursed by all mankind, 
both by the good and bad, [ still 
thirsted for honour from that world. 
It was the glittering symbol of 
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honour, it was power, which blinded 
me. Imust sit in the high seat at 
any price. I craved to tyrannise, to 
rule, to behold my fellow-mortals in 
the dust at my feet. To gratify 
this desire, the two other devils lent 
their willing aid. My anger awed, 
my gold undermined and corrupted, 
so that none could withstand me. 

‘“ T brooked no resistance,”’ con- 
tinued the stranger, shuddering. 
*‘T dipped my hands in blood more 
than once to clear the path to a de- 
sired object. I played with human 
lives as others did with dice. The 
cries of the dying resound for ever in 
my ears, the tears of the abandoned 
burn as glowing sulphur in my soul. 
Pitiful Heaven! for me is no re- 
demption. I must, I must belong 
to the eternally lost. Ah!” con- 
tinued the stranger, whilst he 
wrung his hands, and the anguish 
of death forced the sweat out on 
his brow, “ could I but live my life 
over again, it should surely be a 
better one.” 

‘The stranger ceased to speak. 
Crushed and trembling, he stood 
before the Sheik, seeming already 
in the flesh to feel the torture of 
the damned. “My son,” said the 
Sheik, as he again touched the fore- 
head with the point of his finger, 
“Heaven is pitiful: be it as you 
will; your wish is granted. You are 
young again, and your life is still 
before you. Know that the life of 
misery and crime you have just 
described was but a magic vision, 
granted you in mercy, that you 
might learn how far your evil pas- 
sions will lead you if you do not in 
time master them. Go your way in 
peace, my son, and praise the mercy 
of Allah.” ’ 

‘Woe is me! woe is me! Had 
only my insanity been but a dream!’ 
stammered Ibrahim, as he finished 
the story, while his face was bathed 
in tears and his hands clasped in 
despair. ‘ Merciful Allah, and thou 
great Prophet, were only permitted 
thus to begin my life afresh! By 
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the ashes of my mother, by every- 
thing which is holy on earth and in 
heaven, I swear that my life should 
be very different.’ 

Zarka had in the meantime re- 
turned, unperceived by Ibrahim, 
and she overheard with deepemotion 
his cry of repentance and solemn 
promise of amendment. The hand 
with which she placed the dish on 
the table trembled perceptibly, and 
the tone of voice with which she 
addressed him was low and timid, 
though full of melody and loving 
tenderness. ‘Allah is great, Allah 
is merciful, and the Prophet is his 
trusty servant,’ she said softly. 
‘There is nothing wonderful to the 
Almighty One. Be consoled, my 
friend. Everything may have been 
for the best. Who knows but that 
your prayer had been offered at a 
propitious moment? LEat, refresh 
yourself, and be a man, that your 
dearly beloved may not continue to 
feel as a woman.’ 

When Ibrahim the next morning 
opened his eyes he thought that 
he was dreaming, and closed them 
instantly again. Presently he open- 
ed them once more, and this time 
they remained wide open. He 
turned his head slowly, and looked 
with amazement all round. He 
looked at his hands and touched 
the one with the other. He felt 
the silken covering which enveloped 
him, the delicate bolster upon 
which he was reclining; he rubbed 
his eyes and stroked his beard. 
Yes, by the grave of the Prophet, 
it seemed, it must be a reality. 
He took courage, and rose quickly 
from his couch. No—by Heaven— 
it was no dream. On the couch 
beside him reposed his beautiful 
young wife in a tranquil and sweet 
sleep. 

To his utter amazement he found 
that he had awoke in his old sleep- 
ing apartment in his ancestral man- 
sion, and was lying upon his custo- 
mary luxurious couch. 

He hurried briskly to the latticed 
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window which faced the street. 
No doubt remained. This was the 
street where his house was, and 
opposite stood the dilapidated hut 
where he had sought refuge in his 
distress. Did he perhaps in reality 
yet occupy that miserable dwelling, 
and was lying there asleep? Allah 
knows. Was he himself or not? 
Was he sleeping or awake? was he 
in his palace or over yonder in the 
wretched hut? He began to be 
dizzy. Confounded, alternating be- 
tween joy and fear, he tottered 
back to his couch, and lay down 
again to collect his thoughts, and 
try to solve at his leisure this 
perplexing riddle. 

At last a light broke upon him; 
he remembered the story he had 
read the previous evening. Perhaps 
this fearful history of a life leading 
to misery and total destruction 
was but a hallucination; perhaps 
a magical vision vouchsafed to his 
senses by a merciful Heaven, to 
admonish him in time; or, more 
probably, a warning dream. 

‘Yes, only a dream,’ was the 
answer to his half-aloud soliloquy. 
‘Only a dream,’ repeated a sweet 
voice in soft accents nearhim. He 
sprang up—his wife was at his side. 
It was now her turn to shed tears; 
but they were not the bitter tears 
of anguish, but the sweet ones of 
deep-felt joy and melting gratitude. 
She seated herself at the side of 
the almost petrified Ibrahim, laid 
her head on his breast, and con- 
tinued softly : 
~~ Yes, Heaven has granted in its 
pity that you be permitted to begin 
your life afresh, armed with this 
precious experience. The whole 
of your wealth is not lost; sufficient 
is left to livea life not alone free 
from want, but a life even of enjoy- 
ment, worthy of your rank and 
your ancestors. It is in your 
power to doso, if you but will. 
Ibrahim! I loved you long before 
¥ knocked at my father’s door; 

determined to save you from 
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inevitable destruction. Love, the 
most precious of Allah’s gifts, 
deems itself strong enough for 
anything. But I came very near 
failing. I had to apply for counsel 
to my father, the wise Sheik. What 
he advised me seemed but half 
wise ; I ventured to add something 
of my own folly to save you, my 
dearest lord and husband. 

‘You wasted in earnest, but I 
only in appearance; you scattered 
your wealth to the winds, but I 
gathered everything up, and heaped 
treasure upon treasure. When you 
finally were compelled to sell your 
houses, gardens, and ancestral pa- 
lace, I had the means of repur- 
chasing most of it. It is yours, 
the whole of it, my Ibrahim, as I am 
myself wholly yours !’ 

Speechless, [brahim pressed his 
faithful spouse to his grateful breast. 
This silent act, this passionate em- 
brace, spoke louder than all kinds 
of eager promises. 

When Zarka again called upon 
her father, the Sheik gave her 
hardly time to offer his filial salute, 
when he exclaimed peevishly : ‘ By 
the soul of the Prophet, my daugh- 
ter, it is hard to owe you anything. 
You come, doubtless, to demand 
your third piece of advice, the last 
part of your dowry. Very well; 
your heart will then have peace, 
and we shall be even with one 
another. This invention of dunning 
or these ceaseless importunities 
must come from Eblis himself.’ 

‘No, my father,’ answered Zarka, 
with a happy smile; ‘I come but 
to thank you for your first counsel. 
It was of such efficacy that I did 
not need the second; and am able 
to make you a present of the 
third.’ 


‘The ways of Allah are strange 
and wonderful,’ remarked the Sheik, 
stroking with complacent dignity 


his venerable beard. ‘It is and 
will always be, praised be the 
Prophet, Wisdom only which rules 
supreme in this crazy world.’ 
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THE LEGEND OF FREDERICK BARBAROSSA. 


Ix Germany the tale is told 

That though the Antioch waters rolled 
O’er Frederick Barbarossa’s head, 

Not wholly then his life was fled : 

But angels bore from Syria’s strand 
The hero back to German land: 

And there, amid the mountains lone, 
Close pent within a vault of stone, 
With huge Kyffhair hiiuser o’er his head— 
Sword girt, and hauberk riveted— 

His seated form abides, they say, 
Sleeping long centuries away ; 

So long, that through the granite veins 
Of the rude slab on which he leans, 
That russet beard, day after day, 

For each stark hair hath forced a way. 
Yet not for ever. ’Tis averred 

He doth but wait the summoning word. 
In some dark day, when Germany 
Hath need of warriors such as he, 

A Voice, to tell of her distress, 

Shall pierce the mountain’s deep recess— 
Shall ring through those dim vaults, and scare 
The spectral ravens round his chair. 

So shall the spell of ages break, 

And from his trance the sleeper wake : 
The solid mountain shall dispart, 

The granite slab in splinters start 
(Responsive to those accents weird) 
And loose the Kaiser’s shaggy beard. 
Through all the startled air shall rise 
The old Teutonic battle-cries ; 

The horns of war, that once could stir 
The wild blood of the Berserkir, 

Shall fling their blare abroad, and then, 
The champion of his own Almain, 

Shall Barbarossa come again. 


A dream! and yet not all a dream, 
So might the astonished peoples deem, 
Which marked the high surpassing might 
Of a roused nation in her right— 
Roused at the Hohenzollern’s call 
When lay by Rhine the glove of Gaul. 
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‘Have we not here,’ amazed they said, 
As onward still the German sped 
From victory to victory, 

‘Some power unkenned by mortal eye ? 
Have we not here the selfsame might 
Given to the old Imperial knight ? 
Who else but he, that burst away 
From Worth on that tremendous day— 
That caught the Frank, in grip of steel, 
*Twixt red Sedan and Vionville— , 
Before whom Metz, the Amazon, 

Must needs unbind her maiden zone— 

Whose stubborn soldiers still made good 
*Gainst sword and fire their onward road, 
And bore the Teuton heraldry 
From Rhineland to the Northern sea— 
Who bade round leaguered Paris stand 
The thin blue line of heart and hand, 
Braving at once the fierce advance 
Of winter and of arméd France ? 

OQ! surely,’ cried the tribes of men, 

‘Tis Barbarossa come again.’ 


O! gallant nation! small thy need 


To rouse from rest thy heroes dead. 
Leave Barbarossa in his grave: 

Sleep on by that Thuringian cave 

The ruthless manhood of his day, 

The infuriate thirst for battle-fray, 

The grim revenge that would not halt 
At Milan’s ashes, sown with salt, 

And all the scorn of life, revealed 

In wasted realm and carnage-field. 
While the old fighter, at this hour, 
Casts on his race a spell of power: 
While thou art mother of such men 
(The living or the noble slain) 

As served thee late, and will again— 
Such heads to guide, such hearts to go, 
Where honour waits them, and the foe— 
O! in such deeds and in such men 
The better part, believe it then, 

Of Barbarossa lives again. 


And so when those are passed away 
Whose deeds through Europe ring to-day— 
When sleeps in consecrated shrine 
Among the chiefs of Conrad’s line 
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That good gray head which bore the brunt 
Of battle-storm in Gravelotte’s front 

(A nobler crown than gold and gem 
Wrought in Imperial diadem)— 

When Bismark’s might of soul and will 
Hath bent to power that’s mightier still, 
And silent Moltke’s thoughtful face 

With the great ‘Silent Ones’ hath place : 
Then may some veteran proudly show 

The tokens, scarred on breast or brow, 

Of the hot work which them bested 

Who followed where the Red Prince led: 
And tell, as round his German fire 

He holds the children’s listening quire, 
How there were giants in the earth 

When their great Deutschland thundered forth 
Upon those thrice nine fields of glory, 

The mightiest feats in war’s grim story: 
How man to man, brother to brother, 

Did knightly devoir each to other, 

From king to drummer-boy, a band 

Bound as one man for Fatherland. 

And then, as each young German heart 

Is stirred to play its manful part, 

Leader or follower, prince or boor, 

To do as these have done before— 

While bounds the blood, and soars the aim, 
At sound of each heroic name— 

O! Germany, it shall be seen 


How the great Dead can live again! 





JOTTINGS FROM AN EXAMINER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


F travellers are pre-eminently 
those who see strange sights, 
others, too, have an _ occasional 
glimpse of odd things. I, an Ex- 
aminer, have occasionally relieved 
the monotony of my work by jotting 
down a few of the singular speci- 
mens of imperfect instruction and 
training which come under my cen- 
sorship, and I propose here to make 
from my notes a few random ex- 
tracts of recent date. I shall not 
be expected to say in what particu- 
lar service I am engaged, where I 
acknowledge my head-quarters, or 
to what distant ‘centres’ I may 
have occasionally to travel in search 
of duly qualified candidates, the 
results of such search being usually 
followed by considerable dissatisfac- 
tion among the more promising 
pupils of various select academies 
and preparatory colleges, and of 
proportionable indignation among 
the principals of those flourishing 
and ill-appreciated establishments. 
Frequently, however, these out- 
lying examinations are held under 
district examiners selected for the 
occasion, and in one department 
the papers are handed to the can- 
didate by an officer of the depart- 
ment whose task closes with the 
remittance to London of the papers 
and the answers, one of whom, the 
story goes, stated with simple ho- 
nesty that he had given the papers 
to the (nominated) candidate to take 
home. It is only fair to say that 
competitive examinations are never 
held in this way ; a nominee receives 
an appointment of comparatively 
humble grade, provided he satisfies 
the authorities of his possession of 
some rudimentary knowledge in cer- 
tain subjects: and to add that the 
officer whose letter became an im- 
mediate subject of enquiry had 
made acase against himself with- 
out reason. The paper (not papers) 
given to the candidate to be filled 


up at home was a form for certifi- 
cate of birthplace and age. 

If the schoolmasters and tutors 
who prepare boys or ‘men’ (in the 
university phrase) for competitive 
examinations could see the masses 
of rubbish written upon elementary 
subjects in test examinations by 
candidates from whom (and often 
with reason) they expect fair re- 
sults in the higher competitions 
which follow the ‘Tests,’ they 
would apply the same ordeal of a 
test more frequently than they do, 
before sending up their candidates. 
Nothing is more usual than to find, 
especially in candidates from the 
public schools (many of whom are 
capable of writing fair Latin, good 
translation, and even tolerable ex- 
planations of syntax in dead lan- 
guages) the most deplorable igno- 
rance of the very accidence of 
English, and the most ridiculous 
and whimsical disregard of such 
laws of spelling as our composite 
and erratic language presents. 
There is a paper set in a certain 
large class of examinations, known 
as the orthographical paper, to 
which, by the bye, many men of 
good judgment object (Sir John 
Pakington, if I remember well, 
among the number), the objection 
being that the arrangement of 
letters in the words disturbs the 
picture which the words should 
present, and unsettle the mental 
perception of their form. This or- 
thographical paper is one in which 
the majority of the words are deli- 
berately misprinted, the ‘catch’ 
being rendered the more severe by 
the not infrequent introduction of 
correct spelling; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that from the 
‘dictations’ of so-called well-edu- 
cated candidates, it would be very 
possible in many examinations to 
construct a paper as absurd in ap- 
pearance as one of these orthogra- 
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phical tests. And the Massacre of 
the Innocents proceeds quite as 
ruthlessly in arithmetic as in spell- 
ing. In March last the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in reply to a 
question of Mr. Cubitt respecting 
the Civil Service Examinations, 
stated that great defects in the 
education of the candidates for the 
higher class of appointments had 
been discovered. ‘Out of about 
180 candidates,’ said Mr. Lowe, 
‘who came up, I think 120 were 
plucked in the elementary subjects 
of reading, orthography, and arith- 
metic.’ To which statement, a 
parenthetic ‘ laughter ’ is not unna- 
turally annexed. 

If schoolmasters, then, and anxi- 
ous parents and guardians are 
wise, they will do well enough to 
think much of the -logies (or 
-ologies as they are called) and the 
higher ‘curriculum,’ as it is the 


affectation to name the more ad- 
vanced course of instruction: but 
they will do better to think more 
of the humbler elements, the three 


R’s of which we talk so much for 
the poor, and think so little, till too 
late, for the children of the richer 
classes of society. This neglect of 
a solid foundation is so remarkable, 
that, as an Examiner, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that in a competi- 
tion between an average number of 
boys fresh from Eton and Harrow, 
and an equal number from national 
or other schools well supported by 
the class of artisans and operatives 
of large towns, the former would 
be absolutely beaten in the subjects 
mentioned by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. The candidate of the 
latter class would probably not be 
able to detect the absurdity of 
translating ‘ Iron still buried in the 
ground ’ by ‘le fer accouchant dans 
la terre;’ or ‘asense of humour’ 
by ‘ une idée de tumeur ;’ or that of 
the Times correspondent who a few 
days since wrote quelque soit, as 
qu’elleque, twice or thrice; of the 
version of ‘ Sunbeams’ by ‘ Phoebi 
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trabes’ (an old joke I believe) ; or 
of the attempt to render the name 
of Leonardo da Vinci into ‘the 
Lion of Venice:’ but I think he 
would be the less likely to write 
about ‘atrocious breeches (breaches) 
of public faith,’ or call himself a 
candidate for a senses (census) 
clerkship. Beyond question, the 
intelligence of the class of gentle- 
men who go in for commissions in 
the army is much higher than it 
was in the days when candidates 
were questioned about their confir- 
mation, and when it was not un- 
usual for them to do their addition 
right, their subtraction work right 
but wrongly copied out, while their 
multiplication was a series of labori- 
ous efforts ending in nothing. But 
of all our public examinations those 
for the army are still those which 
present the weakest competitors, 
and I think it was one of these 
who not long since gravely penned 
an ‘Annunciation’ of Euclid, and 
another who wrote of a triangle, 
‘whose sides shall be respectable 
and equal to three given straight 
lines.’ 

If, however, Public Examiners 
are sorely tried by the correction of 
papers trom which good results 
might « privri have reasonably been 
expected, they have of late years 
been placed under the harrow by a 
class of candidates whom the growth 
of the competitive system in hum- 
bler services has brought forward. 
There are now open competitions 
for places of very moderate but 
certain salaries frequently adver- 
tised, and for these any shop or 
warehouse boy of creditable cha- 
racter and on payment of a few 
shillings’ fee, may present himself at 
the great Omnium Gather’em shop 
in Combustible Row. Very credi- 
table results of examination in such 
cases are not infrequent; but per- 
haps the majority of the candidates 
know little or nothing of any subject 
whatever, and the simple papers set 
are answered in such a way that a 
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headache is no unusual result of 
the attempt to decipher the answers, 
rendered the more puzzling by 
smears and blots to which even Kit 
Nubbles’ copybook would no doubt 
have presented a page fair by com- 
parison. It is very common, I be- 
lieve, in the arithmetic examination 
of such candidates, to find the sub- 
traction added, and the addition 
worked from tens to units, i.e. from 
left to right. I might, from my 
own experience, give examples of 
work which may fairly claim rank 
with the worst of these; but I ac- 
knowledge my specimens of ccmpo- 
sition surpassed by one which has 
been put into my hands, the pro- 
duction of a worthy fellow seeking 
promotion to a higher grade of his 
service, and which I append below 
(though the Editor of this Magazine 
cannot allow it to be lithographed 
for the exercise of the reader’s in- 
genuity). I made it out with some 
difficulty, and think it in its way 
quite equal to that version of a bit 
of catechism where the girl wrote 
off ‘all that are put in authority 
underher,’ deciphered with difficulty 
as ‘all that are pet in a forty.’ 

As it is my object to render this 
little paper useful as wellas perhaps 
amusing, I shall abstain from the 
illustration of such learned errors 
as that of the candidate rejected by 
the Department into which he had 
passed by competition, and who 
translated ‘naturaliter cauta est,’ 
‘is caught in a state of nature ;’ or 
such renderings as ‘on ne peut étre 
plus sensible que vous,’ ‘your ne- 
phew is more sensible than you are.’ 
The following illustrations of defec- 
tive elementary education may per- 
haps heip to render some candidates 
more careful in preparation, and 
some teachers more particular in 
grounding rather than grinding. 

The specimen of spelling which 
follows is carefully copied from the 
original, and if my readers find it 
difficult I am at liberty to inform 
them that of the last four words 
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two have perplexed the four or five 
gentlemen to whom I have shown 
them : 


Ware i found John Whte hnging on 
the rails of the a bouve station and dead 
had been knocked down by a Experes Train 
i called Por [Dr.] Brandn of Eustion Road 

Life Exting. Connorow in 
me. [Coroner informed by me. ] 

Here is the copy of a letter sent 
from a town which I will call East 
Deerwater : 


Sir,—You will think it very unbecome- 
ing of me to address you this. 

After you been so kind as to send the 
circular, with all information requred in 
conection with the but if Tam tres- 
pasing on your time I hope you will for- 
give me. my reson for addressing you 
this leter to you is this I have a very 
great desire to get a situation were I shail 
be able to have full scope for m energes. 

My pertision to you is that you will be 
good enoug to inform me wether maried 
men are excluded from all parts of the 

If so, I should be very thank- 
full if you can recomend me to any place 
were I might bee of service. I am thurely 
aquainted with all kinds of weights and 
measureme nts (new line) & a thurrey 
accountent having studed all branches of 
mathematical sceinces that is (meneration) 
(geometery) (trigonometry) (Algebra) and 
(Euclid) 

I can give references as to my abilites 
and sobrity, having being a total abstainer 
for the last 10 years. I am imployed as a 
clark in a very large factory, but all gose 
by favour here I have been 2} years but 
I have no chance to get promoted for the 
simple reson that 1 know to much for 
them. 

Your anseer will very much oblig your 
obedent—— ——- 

Alexandra Street. 


The ‘correction’ of the ortho- 
graphical papers above referred to 
not unfrequently introduces as many 
errors as are contained in the test. 
I take a sentence at random, by no 
means the worst at my command, 
to illustrate this: ‘The neglected 
cavillier, the persecuted prespite- 
rian had each his greivance. These 
discontents were heightened by the 
private conduct of Charles—if the 
life of a king can be private—by a 
disalluteness which a nation still in 
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the mane grief (grave) and austeer 
could not indeavour (endure).’ In 
another, inadequate is tried as in- 
adeaquate and inadequeat ; and both 
are cancelled without further at- 
tempt. The same paper corrects to 
indulgance, releif, charety, fourty- 
two, luxuary. 

Two mistakes, of a kind very 
common to weak spellers, will be 
seen in the letter from the ‘clark’ 
at East Deerwater, ‘were’ for 
‘where,’ and ‘to’ for ‘too.’ No 
doubt mistakes of this class are 
sometimes slips, the result of haste 
or nervousness, and a just examiner 
will not allow their occasional pre- 
sence to weigh much against a good 
general paper. He cannot wait long 
while writers weigh the words 
which he reads, though he will oc- 
casionally make an encouraging 
pause, and keep a watchful eye on 
those whose pens are likely to lag 
behind the class, whipping them up 
without frightening them, a duty to 
be carefully and gently performed. 
But a candidate who adds to such 
slips the not unusual ‘dodge’ of 
trying to pass a doubtful word by 
letters of questionable form—the 
word privilege occurs to me as a 
marked example, the i being some- 
what thickened and undotted, and 
the e narrowed nearly to the stroke 
of an i—may rely on a judgment 
the more severe in a lapse respecting 
‘to,’ ‘were,’ and ‘there.’ As respects 
Dictation, I believe the mode now 
generally regarded as best, is for the 
Dictator (let us use the word as I 
find it in a complaint of indistinct- 
ness on his part) to read his subject 
first slowly and distinctly to the 
candidates, then to give it with fair 
consideration for the writers’ quick- 
ness of pen, and mentioning the 
periods or full-stops only; and lastly, 
to read it a third time, that punctu- 
ation may be attended to and occa- 
sional errors corrected. It is usual 
in summing the errors of a paper, 
to note in one column errors in 
spelling, and in a second errors of 
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‘intelligence,’ or the use of words 
palpably out of relation with the 
context; and it has sometimes oc- 
curred to me that a proper study of 
his passage by the reader, with the 
infusion of life and vivacity into his 
subject, would often arrest the at- 
tention of the hearers more forcibly 
and save them from the nervous- 
ness with which they contemplate 
their impending task. I may be 
pardoned for adding that in such 
reading the close of every word 
should be distinct and separate from 
the beginning of the next; and 
above all, that the voice should 
never sink low at the end of a sen- 
tence. The best readers of Dicta- 
tion refuse, as a rule, to repeat a 
phrase, this repetition only pro- 
ducing a tangle and confusion of 
words, and they are proportionably 
sedulous that nothing indistinct and 
misunderstood shall reach the ears 
of the writers. It seems to me a 
friendly act to caution candidates 
not to be too profuse of punctua- 
tion; some appear to shower com- 
mas and semicolons from a castor, 
and the correction of papers marked 
by no seriously bad spelling is often 
rendered disagreeable by absurdities 
such as the following: ‘Not such 
perhaps as the life of man should 
require yet; enough to weaken the 
terrors,’ &c.; ‘Kings love to dis- 
play the divinity within them in 
nothing so much: As the instan- 
taneous execution of their will and 
to stand : revealed as it were in the 
storm,’ &c.; ‘ Enormous crimes, are 
not subjects, on which it is desira- 
ble ’—seemed to overflow with com- 
mas till it reappeared in another 
paper as ‘enormous crimes, are not 
subjects, on which, it is desirable,’ 
&e. 

In correcting errors of dictation 
it is usual as I have said to classify 
them as errors of spelling and 
errors of intelligence, and the latter 
are often singular and remarkable 
even in the case of candidates of 
unquestionable education and fair 
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ability, showing or leading to a fair 
surmise that the critical faculty is 
frequently dormant during the rapid 
mechanical exertion of following 
the speaker. Such mistakes as 
connusion for collusion, conversa- 
tion for conservation, fourtheenth 
for fourteenth, may occasionally 
occur in this way without seriously 
affecting the favourable judgment 
of the examiner ; and a recent note 
records various terminations of a 
passage respecting Cicero—‘ Cicero 
is his own accuser and is convicted 
by his own depositions, * the last 
word becoming ‘ dispositions’ and 

‘ propositions,’ “till it culminates in 
the conviction of the orator by his 
own ‘prepositions,’ a conclusion 
which might fairly apply to those 
masters (of training schools and 
others) who persist in desiring 
their candidates to call ‘unlike’ a 
preposition. To the same class of 
errors may be ascribed this: ‘the 
susceptibility of his nerves and the 
antiquity of his imagination ;’ for 
‘antiquity,’ read ‘activity.’ The 
following is a curious example of 
indistinct perception : ‘ Constantine 
settled the minds of the people both 
in Italy and Africa,’ becoming ‘ Con- 
stantine settled the minds of the 
people both in intellect and appe- 
tite.’ Such indulgence is not so 
easily to be accorded to spelling 
which offers in one paper : ‘mys- 
terys,’ ‘accessorys, ‘arrising,’ 
‘specklation,’ ‘ famillier,’ ‘ trajedys,’ 
‘centuary,’ ‘villiany,’ and others; 
and which changes Darnley into 
Donnelly, a disregard of nationality 
surpassed by another candidate who 
converts Maxentius into a tolerable 
Scotchman with the name of 
McCentius. 

It may be well before ending 
with the subject of dictation to 
show by a specimen of connected 
writing, how incompetent some 
candidates, and perhaps their 
friends, are to estimate their slight 
chances of success, or rather their 
certainties of failure. The reader 
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of the following passage has the 
satisfaction of fair type in place 
of a crabbed and almost illegible 
writing : 


As soon the Parlimeath sawe that 
Charles was in the hanads of the Scoats, 
it brazing to Treate with tham for the 
prision of his pusson. The Scoats, after 
some daily & hestation, agrage on cod- 
tion of recving four hunderd thousand 
pounds. .. . A private Litter, commeatiun 
Infimtion of this Burging was brought to 
larks (Charles) wile he was playing at 
chass his self comand was so greate that 
he conuted his gam without berling his 
countings [changing his countenance] or 
muner. ... In a few days he was given 
up to thoe Eighas Commearns (eight 
commissioners?) you ware sent by the 
pallment to take him into ther Cusday and 
he was Covenved in the mounth of Febery 
to one of his own Royal Readings (Resi 
dences) in Northampshire on this [ille- 
gible]. the old [whole] conty Flock to 
behold him. 


This is of course an extreme case 
of ‘ illiterature ’ (if the coinage may 
be pardoned). 

There are some classes of papers 
set for simple copying, known in 
some examinations; the simplest is 
a very ordinary test of attention, 
consisting of a printed form to be 
copied verbatim, some of the lines 
being printed of various lengths to 
allow of bolder or smaller writing. 
It might be expected that these 
would present no difficulty; yet it 
may be safely said that the majority 
of candidates do not give up their 
transcripts free from error. Some 
will copy the directions themselves 
which head the paper; others will 
omit words and phrases or misspell 
common terms. A test somewhat 
more difficult is that of copying 
lithographed addresses of letters. 
These are given to a class of junior 
candidates from whom a facility of 
reading addresses is required, and 
very whimsical results are often 
obtained; some boys writing their 
own names and addresses in each of 
the twenty blank spaces opposite 
those set, in spite of the plain direc- 
tions printed at the head of the 
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sheet, and of the explanations always 
given by the examiner; while 
others will show their skill in such 
a version as one of which I made a 
note: ‘Rev. Dr. H——[I omit the 
name], Glenalmond,’ was read and 
copied as ‘Blo Dr. H——Glen- 
lund.’ The copy of greatest diffi- 
culty is the lithographed rough 
draft of a letter, with erasures, 
alterations, and marginal insertions, 
all to be fairly written out without 
abbreviations, a task not often 
satisfactorily performed. The com- 
mercial form of the date (e.g. 
g/12/70) is usually undisturbed, 
and the following is a specimen of a 
paragraph of a copy and of the fair 
draft, the former of course present- 
ing on the lithographed sheet the 
irregularities of a very rough 
sketch. 

Sir,—I am directed by to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
ult., and to inform you that an earlier 
reply would hare been sent if accidental 
circumstances had not delayed the enqui- 
ries which they thought it desirable to 
make as to the nature of the situation to 
which it refers. 

Sir,—I am directed by to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 19th 
August and to inform you reply would 
have accidental circumstances had not 
delayed the only errors which they 
brought it desirable to make the nature 
of as to the solicitation to which it refers. 


In no subject are the deficiencies 
of candidates more evident than in 
English grammar, even where some 
critical knowledge of the language 
is expected. In ordinary examina- 
tions the ignorance shown under 
this head is deplorable, and it would 
really seem that comparatively 
few masters are competent to teach 
the elements of our tongue. To 
judge by examples, little systematic 
English parsing is attempted in our 
schools, and the elementary terms, 
such as case, mood, tense, are un- 
explained, while, instead, it has be- 
come the fashion to affect a laborious 
analysis of sentences of which the 
separate words are left to take their 
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chance, with what result it is easy 
to guess. It ought not to be very 
difficult to teach boys well the 
powers and meaning of the various 
parts of speech in short and frequent 
exercises in parsing upon their read- 
ing lessons; and when these were 
thoroughly understood a plain and 
simple division of easy sentences 
into subject and predicate would 
soon familiarise the young students 
with this great logical distinction, 
and save them from the mental 
confusion into which they are 
plunged, often permanently, when 
they are drugged with the pompous 
and pretentious distinctions of 
adverbial and other attributives. 
The following questions and 
answers are taken almost at random 
from a paper on English. Analyse 
into subject and predicate, &c. : 


a) What seemed his head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on. 
Subject : His head the likeness, 
Predicate: What seemed. 
Object: Of a kingly crown had on. 


(5) Ill fares the land, to hastening woes a 


prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men 
deca 
Subject : 
accumulates and men decay. 
Predicate: To hastening woes a prey. 


y- 
Ill fares the land, where wealth 


In the same examination, a pas- 
sage from Shakespeare was set as 
an exercise in parsing, the words 
to be parsed being printed in italics. 
Out of a large number of candi- 
dates, two only saw that ‘ demean’ 
is a verb infinitive in the words 
‘Oft have I seen the haughty car- 
dinal demean himself,’ &c., while 
others made it anything rather than 
a verb, and one called it a verb, 
third person singular, past tense, 
indicative, objective case. From 
the same set of papers I learnt that 
‘York’ (Duke of) is a proper noun, 
neuter gender, singular or plural; 
‘unlike,’ an irregular active verb, 
third singular, past tense ; ‘ good,’ 
an adjective compared by er and 
est; ‘join we,’ join, an adverb 
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qualifying we; ‘were’ is an ad- 
verb of manner. In the past tenses 
and participles of verbs, ‘swell’ is 
parsed as swell, more swell, most 
swell; ‘ weave,’ as weaver; ‘ drive,’ 
driver; and in the explanation 
of terminations, ‘ful’ is sign of 
a verb, as ‘handful;’ ‘ness’ of 
an adjective, as ‘goodness ;’ ‘ory’ 
of a noun, as ‘Rory’ (another candi- 
date giving ‘ Tory,’ and a third ‘ ter- 
roritory,’ by a curiously unconscious 
coupling of the examples quoted by 
his rivals). One writer illustrates 
‘ling’ by ‘fondling,’ ‘ he was a fond- 
ling,’ favouring a prevalent view of 
the word ; another has ‘Stirling, it is 
in Seotland and is the favourite resi- 
dence of the Scottish kings.’ ‘Ize’ 
isa sign of a noun, as ‘annalize ;’ 
‘fy’ of a noun, as ‘solify.’ Three 


of the candidates gave ‘icical’ as 
an example of a word in ‘al,’ 
another modifying the word to 
‘isical ;’ while two, after giving the 
word ‘radical,’ accompanied the 
example with definitions: ‘ Radical, 
a wicked person,’ ‘ Radical, a rascal.’ 


‘En’ generally indicates a noun, 
as ‘Henry has taken away my pen ; 
His copybook was well written.’ 
It is also a sign of an adverb, as 
eleven. ‘ Blissful,’ ‘ wonderful,’ be- 
come adverbs; ‘badness,’ ‘cross- 
ness,’ verbs; and ‘less’ marks 
nouns, as ‘ nevertheless.’ 

In an attempt to explain the use 
of the subjunctive, one says the 
word ‘if’ is generally used with it; 
the subject being a singular or a 
plural noun, the predicate must be 
plural; but no doubt the writer in- 
tended the latter part of his state- 
ment to apply to something else. 
He gives as examples, ‘If he is 
punished, is father will not punish 
him after; if Ido not go home I 
shall get it.’ Another, ‘The subjunc- 
tive mood has only the present and 
past tenses indicative.’ I will close 
these illustrations of grammar and 
meaning with a reference to sen- 
tences to be corrected or not ac- 
cording to the jiidgment of the 
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candidate. One quietly says that 
the examples given are ‘all right ;’ 
another suggests that ‘our mutual 
friend’ should be ‘our instructed 
friend,’ and a third would prefer 
‘our everlasting friend.’ 

As may be supposed, in all ex- 
aminations but those of high range, 
and after application of the test 
process, the attempt to write plain 
English upon common subjects is 
seldom made. Nothing is more diffi- 
cult than for boys to try to write 
pretty much as they talk upon 
ordinary things, and instead of 
essays (a word which only frightens 
them) they should be encouraged 
to write letters to each other or to 
home friends upon incidents of their 
daily life, until they become, well 
accustomed to ‘use their pens.’ I 
can well recall the change from 
gloom to satisfaction caused to a 
Colonial ‘High School,’ by the 
adoption of this simple plan, and 
the good results which followed the 
abandonment of all stock-subjects. 
In the best of the examinations to 
which I am now referring, the 
subjects given for selection are 
always so chosen as to be fairly 
within reach of the candidate, and 
it is not uninstructive to see how 
the writer attempts to ‘get off the 
stilts’ and comes out naturally, 
though often to the amusement of 
his reader and the distortion of his 
own intention. A boy writing 
upon the choice of a profession 
says: ‘I think that if I should ex- 
ceed to pass for an apprentice, I 
should serve the last two years of 
my time to sea. I should not like 
to be a sailor in H.M.’s service, but 
rather in the merchant, as there is 
so much kicking about.’ 

This subject was rejected for 
that of ‘ The horse, his uses to man, 
and qualities,’ by fully ninety-five 
per cent. of the candidates at an 
examination which gave scope to 
ail the remarkable observations 
which the British boy has made 
upon ‘this noble animal,’ the phrase 
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with which many began their 
paper. ‘The horse is of different 
colours, some black, some white, 
some sable. It has a long head, 
sharp ears, large eyes, a large 
mouth in which it has a piece of iron 
fastened called a bit. When it 
carries anything it has a cart fas- 
tened unto him.’ 

‘The war-horse is a very brave 
and noble horse. The soldiers 
generally have this kind of horse. 
It is learnt when young the firing 
of rifles and cannons. It is learnt 
as well when young the sound of 
the bugles.’ 

In one paper we have some re- 
markable geographical and anthro- 
pophagical information: ‘ They are 
very useful to men in Russia for 
drawing them to one part of the 
country to the other: it also re- 
quires an experience driver to drive 
them as the country in winter is 
covered with ice from two feet to 
four in depth. In the year 1812 
when the Russians burnt the an- 
cient capital, more than 15,000 
French soldiers were frozen to 
death and afterwards eaten by the 
Flying Cossacks.’ My note makes 
the number doubtful, 150,000 or 
15,000. The same paper says: 
‘There are two distinct classes of 
the horse That is the cart horse 
and the race horse The race horse 
is used for racing of which Don- 
caster is noted for its races.’ 

A writer above the average says 
that ‘the horse is also useful after 
he is dead for his skin will make 
fine waistcoats and hats for the 
winter;’ while another, certainly 
below it, flounders in this style: 
‘There are different sorts of horses 
such as zebras, &c. When theré is 
a heavy load to be removed from 
the town it is generally fulfiled by 
the weight of the load thus if there 
were not horses, man’s strength 
must certainly fail, and at length 
of time man would not be able to 
fulfil his daily labour whereas b 
the means of horse’s man’s strengt 
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does not fail him in order of the 


fulfilment of work done by that of 
the horse.’ 


A young philosopher moralises 
as follows: 


Horses like men are allotted different 
positions in life. Some get well treated, 
and others badly treated: some are racers 
others (here the parallel is lame) are des- 
tined not to work, only to fatten them- 
selves for a show.to please the fancy of 
men, others have to work hard with a 
small portion of food. Some are big and 
some are small. 


Here is a complete essay : 


The horse is very serviceable to man 
and he is very diligent and rapacity: he 
knows his stables and he knows any where 
he have passed through to go the road 
again. The horse knows his master as 
well as any animal agoin—the horse eat 
hay and in the night he will lay down and 
rest and when he get up he jump and 
leap about. I should like to go in the 
feilds and see the horses plough the grass— 
the horse will sometimes fall down and 
break his leg open. 


In a geographical paper Glamor- 
ganshire is thus described : 


Glamorgan is a small county but is very 
rich and fertile land: it produces various 
things viz. wheat, barley, oats, hay, coal, 
mine, &c., of which it supplies various 
towns, villages, &c. The population of it 
is about ninety-eight millions. Towns, 
say, four, villages are numerous: it is 
a convenient place to rear cattle and 
horses &c. 


Another answers questions as 
follows : 

‘ Algiers isin Germany. Cape St. 
Vincent is in Malta.’ 

Another student of geography 
has made himself famous by the 
following : 

‘Where is Natal? Reply: In 
Spain, celebrated for its port, which 
is called Port Natal.’ 

Another assures us that England 
draws its supplies of corn from 
Lapland, and an angry examiner, 
annoyed by the mistakes of this 
candidate, who succeeded, however, 
in giving the proper habitats of the 
reindeer and lion, said that he had 
placed the animals correctly be- 
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cause he was himself an animal, a 
truism certainly, spite of the Oxo- 
nian, who asked the master of the 
schools if it wasn’t rather deroga- 
tory to call a man an animal. 

A candidate who had perhaps 
heard of ‘ Sabsean odours from the 
spicy shores of Araby the blest,’ 
says, ‘ Spain is noted for its scent of 
fruits: when sailors are sailing 
along the shore they smell the de- 
licious fruit twenty miles off.’ Ci- 
trons and oranges, however, have 
no such range of perfume. 

Many examples might be given 
of errors in the simpler arithmeti- 
cal questions, including those in 
notation and numeration. 

I have taken these illustrations 
of examinations chiefly from those 
of an ordinary kind, as they are of 
widest general interest, and their 
subjects such as come within the 
average school range. If I should 
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succeed in pressing upon teachers 
the importance of attending care- 
fully to those ‘wavering steps and 
slow’ which intellectually, as well 
as physically and morally, mark 
the progress of the child, my notes 
will do more than afford amusement 
for a vacant half-hour. I close them 
with the abstract of results for- 
warded to the candidate referred 
to in a previous page, one whose 
examination was very rudimentary. 

In numeration and notation, of 
six sums one was correct. In ad- 
dition, all wrong. Reading, good. 
Handwriting, very bad. Spelling 
from dictation, very bad. Report 
of circumstances of supposed acci- 
dent or occurrence, very bad. Mis- 
cellaneous, indifferent. It is un- 
necessary to add how the space in 
the appended note, ‘ The Candidate 
has satisfied the Examiners,’ 


was filled up. 
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JOAQUIN MILLER’S SONGS OF THE SIERRAS. 


: HEN the roving Arazona 

Indians wish to descend 
from the mountains and to mingle 
with the something less savage set- 
tlers, they first send down a small, 
aged man: if he is slain, they say 
that the loss is not great, and re- 
main in their fastnesses ; but if well 
received, others follow. If this little 
book should be well received, it is 
big enough for my purpose ; if not, 
it is big enough for all purposes.’ 

‘These lines were written on the 
rough edges of the frontier amid 
the scenes described, where I have 
spent all but the last few months of 
my life. . . . Poetry with me is a 
passion that defies reason. I bring 
this rough quartz specimen, torn 
from the outcropping of the ledge, 
to those who know gold from grosser 
metal.’ 

‘I am very much in earnest, and 
invite a correct assay. It would be 
wrong to let me spoil a good moun- 
taineer to make a bad poet, however 
much it might please me.’ 

These are extracts from the pre- 
face to a volume of poems by a 
young Californian writer, who has 
had the courage to come half across 
the world to a face-to-face encounter 
with the critics of Great Britain. 
And apart from the announcement 
here contained, of verses likely to 
prove interesting from their very 
subject-matter, we cannot but be 
struck by the honesty, humour, and 
pathos of this preface : indeed, after 
reading it we are very ready to 
overlook, as far as reason will per- 
mit us, the countless poetic short- 
comings for which it prepares us, 
and at the very least to say of our 
author, ‘ It would be wrong to let so 
good a prose-writer forsake litera- 
ture for his native mountains, how- 
ever much it might please him.’ 


With interest then, at the least, 
we turn from this preface to the 
poems that it preludes ; and here is 
the poet’s dedication to his little 
daughter : 


Because the skies were blue, because 

The sun in fringes of the sea 

Was tangled, and delightfully 

Kept dancing on as in a waltz, 

And tropic trees bowed to the seas, 

And bloomed and bore, years through and 
through, 

And birds in blended gold and blue 

Were thick and sweet as swarming bees, 

And sang as if in Paradise, 

And all that Paradise was spring, 

Did I too sing with lifted eyes, 

Because I could not choose but sing. 

With garments full of sea-winds blown 

From isles beyond of spice and balm, 

Beside the sea, beneath her palm, 

She waits as true as chisell’d stone. 

My childhood’s child! my June in May! 

So wiser than thy father is, 

These lines, these leaves, and all of this 

Are thine—a loose, uncouth bouquet. 

So wait and watch for sail and sign ; 

A ship shall mount the hollow seas, 

Blown to thy place of blossom’d trees, 

And birds, and song, and summer-shine. 

Shall I return with lifted face, 

Or head held down as in disgrace, 

To hold thy two brown hands in mine? 


This poem is exquisite of its kind ; 
yet the very first few lines of it 
indicate a poetic lawlessness which 
Mr. Miller, elsewhere, gives only 
too much evidence of. 

The Songs of the Sierras, as their 
name would hardly imply, are in 
the main narrative poems, although 
introduced by and interspersed with 
lyrics. They consist of five tales: 
‘Arazonian,’ ‘With Walker in 
Nicaragua,’ ‘Californian,’ ‘ The Last 
Taschastas,’ and the ‘Tale of the 
Tall Alcalde;’ a semi-dramatic, 
semi-narrative study entitled ‘ Ina ;’ 
and a lyric headed ‘Burns and 
Byron.’ Let us examine them in 
their order, and after having done 
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so endeavour to form an estimate 
of Mr. Miller’s poetic powers, present 
and potential. 

The tale of ‘ Arazonian’ is told 
by his Californian guest to an 
English squire, as they range across 
our countryman’s fine estate. 

The squire is a patient listener : 


For his guest had gold, and he yet was 
clever, 


And mild of manner; and, what was more, 
e, 
in the morning's ramble, had praised the 
kine, 
The clover’s reach, and the meadows fine, 
And so made the squire his friend for ever. 


The story tells how a young Cali- 
fornian, after having won the love 
of a fair’ American beauty, starts to 
seek a fortune for her in the Far 
West. 

He goes to the gold-fields and is 
followed in his wanderings by a 
beautiful Indian girl, who loves him 
with all the passion of her passion- 
ate race; but the man is constant 
to his first love. 


Now the gold weighed well, but was lighter 
of weight 

Than we two had taken for days of late, 

So.I was fretted, and, brow a-frown, 

{ said, ‘She is fairer, and I loved her first, 

And shall love her last, come the worst 
to worst.’ 


A tempest breaks upon them as 


Higher and higher the hot words ran 
Between them. 


The Indian girl remains sullenly 
at the river-side; the gold-digger 
seeks his cabin. Then follows this 
fine storm scene : 


I lay in my hammock: the air was heavy 
And hot and threat’ning; the very heaven 
Was holding its breath ; and bees in a bevy 
Hid under my thatch; and birds were 

driven 
In clouds to the rocks in a hurried whirr 
As I peer'd down by the path for her; 
She stood like a bronze bent over the river, 
The proud eyes fix’d, the passion unspoken, 
When the heavens broke like a great dyke 
broken : 
Then ere I fairly had time to give her 
A shout of warning, a rushing of wind 
And = rolling of clouds with a deafening 
in, 
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And a darkness that had been black to the 


blind, 
Came down as I shouted, ‘ Come in! come 
in! 
Come under the roof, come up from the river, 
As up from a grave—come now or come 
never!’ 
The tassel’d tops of the pines were as weeds, 
The red woods rock’d like lake-side reeds, 
And the world seem’d darken’d and drown’d 
for ever. = 


He sleeps and dreams : 


And then I slept, and sleeping I dream’d 

Of great green serpents with tongues of 
fire, 

And of death by drowning, and of after 
death — 

Of the day of judgment, wherein it seem’d 

That she, the heathen, was bidden higher, 

Higher than I, that I clung to her side, 

And clinging struggled, and struggling 
cried, 

And crying, waken’d, all weak of my breath. 


And this is his waking : 


Long leaves of the sun lay over the floor, 
And a chip-monk chirp'd in the open door, 
But above on his crag the eagle scream’d, 
Scream’d as he never had scream’d before. 
I rush’d to the river: the flood had gone 
Like a thief, with only his tracks upon 
The weeds and grasses and warm wet sand; 
And I ran after with reaching hand, 

And call’d as I reach’d and reach’d as I ran; 
And ran till I came to the eajion’s van, 
Where the waters lay in a bent lagoon, 
Hook’d and crook’d like the hornéd moon. 


Here in the surge where the waters met, 

And the warm wave lifted, and the winds 
did fret 

The wave till it foam’d with rage on the 
Jand, 

She lay with the wave on the warm white 
sand ; 

Her rich hair trail’d with the trailing weeds, 

And her small brown hands lay prone or 
lifted 

As the wave sang strophes in the broken 
reeds, 

Or paused in pity, and in silence sifted 

Sands of gold, as upon her grave. 

And as sure as you see yon browsing kine, 

And breathe the breath of your meadows 
fine, 

When I went to my waist in the warm 
white wave 

And stood all pale in the wave to my breast, 

And reach’d for her in her rest and unrest, 

Her hands were lifted and reach’d to mine. 


He gathers his gold together, and 
exclaims, as he sets his face 
BB 
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To the east andafar from the desolate place, 

‘She has braided her tresses, and through 
her tears 

Look’d away to the west, for years, the 
years 

That I have wrought where the sun tans 
brown; 

She has wak’d by night, she has watch’d by 
day, 

She ey wept and wonder’d at my delay, 

Alone and in tears, with her head held 
down, 

Where the ships sail out and the seas swirl 
in, 

Forgetting to knit and refusing to spin. 

She shall lift her head, she shall see her 
lover, 

She shall hear his voice like a sea that 
rushes, 

She shall hold his gold in her hands of snow, 

And down on her breast she shall hide her 
blushes, 

And never a care shall her true heart know, 

While the clods are below, or the clouds are 
above her.’ 


He reaches his old home and sees 
the figure of his true love at their 
old trysting-place. 

He cannot mistake her, and is 
about to address her, when 


The night grew deep and the eye grew 
dim, 

And a sad-faced figure began to swim 

And float in my face, flit past, then pause, 

With her hands held up and her head held 
down, 

Yet face to face; and her face was brown. 

Now why did she come and confront me 
there, 

With the mould on her face and the moist 
in her hair? 

Anda mystical stare in her marvellous eyes? 


He is troubled at heart at this 
vision, which has long haunted him, 
protesting that he has done all in 
his power 


To save that passionate child of the sun. 


He breaks the spell and ap- 
proaches his old love. He cannot 
be deceived. 


‘She is marvellous young and is won- 
derful fair, 
I said again, and my heart grew bold, 
And beat and beat a charge for my feet. 
‘ Timethat defacesus, places, and replaces us, 
And trenches the face as in furrows for 
tears, 
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Has traced here nothing in all these years. 

’Tis the hair of gold that I vex’d of old, 

The marvellous flowing flower of hair, 

And the peaceful eyes in their sweet sur- 
prise, 

That I have kissed till the head swam 
round, 

And the delicate curve of the dimpled chin, 

And the pouting lips and the pearls within, 

Are the same, the same, but so young, so 
fair!’ 

My heart leapt out and back at a bound, 

As a child that starts, then stops, then 
lingers. 

‘How wonderful young!’ 
fingers 

And fell to counting the round years over, 

That I had dwelt where the sun goes down. 

Four full hands, and a finger over ! 

‘She does not know me, her truant lover, 

I said to myself, for her brow was afrown 

As I stepped still nearer, with my head 
held down 

All abashed and in blushes my brown face 
over ; 

‘She does not know me, her long-lost 
lover, 

For my beard’s so long, and my skin’s so 
brown, 

That I well might pass myself for another. 

So I lifted my voice and I spoke aloud: 

‘ Annette, my darling! Annette Macleod!’ 

She started, she stopp’d, she turn’d, amazed, 

She stood all wonder with her eyes wild- 
wide, 

Then turned in terror down the dusk way- 
side, 

And cried as she fled, ‘The man is crazed, 

And calls the maiden name of my mother!’ 


"9 


I lifted my 


This situation, by the way, as far 
as the daughter’s being mistaken 
for the mother goes, is to be found 
in Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister, and 
also in Tennyson’s idyl of The 
Brook. 

Then follows a passionate outcry 
against the hollowness of all human 
happiness, and the poem closes with 
these lines : 


So I have said, and I say it over, 
And can prove it over and over again, 
That the four-footed beasts on the red- 
crown’d clover, 
The pied and hornéd beasts on the plain 
That lie down, rise up, and repose again, 
And do never take care or toil or spin, 
Nor buy, nor build, nor gather in gold, 
Though the days go out and the tides 
come in, 
Are better than we by a thousandfold ; 
For what is it all, in the words of fire, 
But a vexing of soul and a vain desire ? 
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This is the outline of the story of 
‘Arazonian,’ the firstin order, though 
probably not the first written, of the 
Songs of the Sierras. 

Its weaknesses are only those of 
a young and inexperienced writer. 
The dramatic interest of the poem 
is occasionally marred by the in- 
sertion of an episode at the time 
when the excitement of the narra- 
tive is at its highest, as, for ex- 
ample, in the case of the fine but 
inartistically protracted storm scene 
in the desert of New Mexico ; whilst 
a similar interruption in the con- 
tinuity of the poem is observable in 
the second introduction, at great 
length, of the vision of the Indian 
girl when the half-dozen lines’ or 
so in which the apparition scene is 
before described would, with a 
trifling alteration, have amply 
sufficed to produce the dramatic 
effect needed by the situation. 

But we must hasten on to his 
most remarkable poem, ‘ With 
Walker in Nicaragua.’ 

He describes Walker thus : 


He was a brick, and brave as a bear, 
As brave as Nevada’s grizzlies are, 

A Texan tigress in her lair, 

Or any lion of anywhere; 

Yet gentle as a panther is, 

Mouthing her young in her first fierce kiss, 
And true of soul as the north pole-star; 
Tall, courtly, grand as any king, 

Yet simple as a child at play, 

In camp and court the same alway, 
And never moved at any thing ; 

A dash of sadness in his air, 

Born, may be, of his over care, 

And, may be, born of a despair 

In early love—I never knew ; 

I questioned not, as many do, 

Of things as sacred as this is; 

I only knew that he to me 

Was all a father, friend, could be; 

I sought to know no more than this 
Of history of him or his. 


And again he thus speaks of him 
as his friend : 


Success had made him more than king, 
Defeat made him the vilest thing 
In name, contempt or hate can bring ; 
So much the leaded dice of war 
Do make or mar of character. 
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Speak ill who will of him, he died 
In all disgrace; say of the dead 
His heart was black, his hands were red ; 
Say this much, and be satisfied ; 
Gloat over it all undenied ; 
I only say that he to me, 
Whatever he to others was, 
Was truer far than any one 
That I have known beneath the sun, 
Man, maid, or saint, or Sadducee, 
As boy or man for any cause— 
I simply say he was my friend 
When strong of band and fair of fame : 
Dead and disgraced, I stand the same 
To him, and so shall to the end. 


At the end of the poem he re- 
lates how Walker died : 


To die with hand and brow unbound 
He gave his gems and jewell’d sword ; 
Thus at the last the warrior found 
Some freedom for his steel’s reward. 

He walk’d out from the prison-wall 
Dress’d like a prince for a parade, 

And made no note of man or maid, 

But gazed out calmly over all ; 

Then look’d afar, half paused, and then 
Above the mottled sea of men 

He kissed his thin hand to the sun; 
Then smiled so proudly none had known 
But he was stepping to a throne, 

Yet took no note of any one. 

A nude brown beggar Peon child, 
Encouraged as the captive smiled, 
Look’d up, half-scared, half-pitying ; 

He stoop’d, he caught it from the sands, 
Put bright coins in its two brown hands, 
Then strode on like another king. 


Two deep, a musket’s length, they stood, 
A-front, in sandals, nude, and dun 
As death and darkness wove in one, 
Their thick lips thirsting for his blood. 
He took their black hands one by one, 
And, smiling with a patient grace, 
Forgave them all, and took his place. 
He bared his broad brow to the sun, 
Gave one long last look to the sky, 
The white-wing’d clouds that hurried by, 
The olive-hills in orange hue; 
A last list to the cockatoo 
That hung by beak from cocoa-bough 
Hard by, and hung and sung as though 
He never was to sing again, 

A bow, a touch of heart, a pall 
Of purple smoke, a crash, a thud, 
A warrior’s raiment rent, and blood, 
A face in dust and—that was all. 


He visits his friend’s grave. 


He lies low in the levell’d sand, 
Unshelter’d from the tropic sun, 
And now of all he knew not one 
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Will speak him fair in that far land. 
Perhaps ’twas this that made me seek, 
Disguised, his grave one winter-tide ; 
A weakness for the weaker side, 

A siding with the helpless weak. 


A palm not far held out her hand, 
Hard by a long green bamboo swung, 
And bent like some great bow unstrung, 
And quivered like a willow wand ; 
Beneath a broad banana’s leaf, 

Perch’d on its fruits that crooked hang, 
A bird in rainbow splendour sang 
A low sad song of temper’d grief. 

No sod, no sign, no cross or stone, 
But at his side a cactus green 
Upheld its lances long and keen ; 

Tt stood in hot red sands alone, 
Flat-palm’d and fierce with lifted spears ; 
One bloom of crimson crowned its head, 
A drop of blood, so bright, so red, 

Yet redolent as roses’ tears. 

In my left hand I held a shell, 

All rosy lipp'd and pearly red ; 

I laid it by his lowly bed, 

For he did love so passing well 

The grand songs of the solemn sea. 

Oh shell, sing well, wild, with a will, 
When storms blow loud and birds be still, 
The wildest sea-song known to thee! 

I said some things, with folded hands, 
Soft whisper’d in the dim sea sound, 
And eyes held humbly to the ground, 
And frail knees knit in the warm sands. 
He had done more than this for me, 

And yet I could not well do more! 
I turn’d me down the olive shore, 
And set a sad face to the sea, 


Walker’s grave is described before 
we hear of his death. This we 
believe to be a mistake, but one that 
could be easily rectified by taking 
the last quoted passage from its pre- 
sent position and using it to close 
the poem. 

It would be idle to believe that 
anything but strong personal feel- 
ing could have dictated such poetry 
as we meet with in this poem with 
reference to its hero. There is no 
doubt that Mr. Miller fought, as a 
boy, with Walker in Nicaragua, 
amongst the ‘scenes described,’ to 
use his own words. This accounts 
in great part for the strong living 
interest with which this poem and 
the ‘Tall Alcalde’ are especially 
inspired. And we may here state 
that however inferior as an artist 
Mr. Miller may be to Lord Byron, 
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we agree with a leading Review that 
his narrative inspiration is a far 
more genuine one than that of our 
great countryman. No doubt, as 
in Byron’s case, Mr. Miller’s heroes 
and heroines are wanting in variety 
of character: they are types rather 
than individuals; but they are not 
untruthful types, unhealthy ideals, 
but fresh and pure emanations of 
the wild, wayward, but heroic life of 
the Mexican borderland. 

We have expressed our conviction 
that ‘With Walker in Nicaragua’ 
is Mr. Miller’s most remarkable 
poem. Two strong influences would 
appear to have made it so: the 
first, the strong human feeling that 
pervades it; the second, the intense 
appreciation which it displays for 
nature, animateandinanimate. What 
we have already quoted with refer- 
ence to Walker will indicate the 
former influence; the latter will 
be recognised by extracts such as 
these : 

The trees shook hands high overhead, 
And bow’d and intertwined across 
The narrow way, while leaves and moss 
And luscious fruit, gold-hued and red, 
Through the cool canopy of green, 

Let not one sunshaft shoot between. 
Birds hung, and swung, green-robed and 
red, 
Or droop'd in curved lines dreamily, 
Rainbows reversed, from tree to tree, 
Or sang, low-hanging overhead— 
Sang low, as if they sang and slept, 
Sang faint, like some far waterfall, 
And took no note of us at all, 
Though ripe nuts crushed at every step. 


How ran the monkeys through the leaves! 
How rush'd they through, brown-clad and 
blue, 
Like shuttles hurried through and through 
The threads a hasty weaver weaves ! 


How quick they cast us fruits of gold, 
Then loosen’d hand and all foothold, 
And hung limp, limber, as if dead, 
Hung low and listless overhead ; 
And all the time, with hal f-oped eyes 
Bent full on us in mute surprise— 
Look’d wisely too, as wise hens do 
That watch you with the head askew. 
The long days through from blossom’d 
trees, 
There came the sweet song of sweet bees, 
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With chorus-tones of cockatoo, 

That slid his beak along the bough, 

And walk'd and talk'd and hung and swung, 
In crown of gold and coat of blue, 

The wisest fool that ever sung, 

Or had a crown, or held a tongue. 


O when we broke the sombre wood 
And pierced at last the sunny plain, 
How wild and still with wonder stood 
The proud mustangs with banner'd mane, 
And necks that never knew a rein, 

And nostrils lifted high, and blown, 
Fierce breathing as a hurricane, 

Yet by their leader held the while 

In solid column, square, and file, 

And ranks more martial than our own! 


But the power of such word- 
painting as this is a gift which 
needs the most cautious exercise in 
the hands of a narrative poet, and 
Mr. Miller’s close descriptions of tro- 
pical nature which we have quoted 
above, occurring as they do in the 
midst of a passionate narrative poem, 
are in danger of critical condem- 
nation; and indeed nothing but 
their exceeding beauty could have 
redeemed them from it in the midst 
of such a poem as ‘ With Walker in 
Nicaragua.’ 

The dramatic interest of the poem 
isdivided between the hero’s friend- 
ship for Walker and his love for an 
Indian girl; which is again an un- 
doubted defect in the construction 
of the poem. Yet Mr. Miller has 
succeeded in interesting us deeply 
in his Mexican heroine. 

‘Californian ’ and ‘ The Last Tas- 
chastas’ tell of the heroic but vain 
resistance made by the red man 
against the pale-face. 

In the former poem the Indian 
heroine, upon her lover’s death, 
immolates herself at dawn upon a 
pyre piled in honour of her sun- 
god. 

Neither of these is to compare 
with either of the preceding 
songs, however powerful they may 
be here and there in point of de- 
scription. 

‘The Tale of the Tall Alcalde’ is 
quite the most finished of the Songs 
of the Sierras. It is more compact 
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in plot than ‘With Walker in Ni- 
caragua,’ although not quite so 
powerful in thought and expression ; 
less passionate than ‘ Arazonian,’ 
but even more pathetic ; for its hero 
has outgrown his bitterness against 
his fellow-men, and on this account 
we should prefer to see it placed at 
the end of the volume, or at any 
rate after ‘Ina.’ It opens thus: 


Where mountains repose in their blue- 
ness, 

Where the sun first lands in his newness, 
And marshals his beams and his lances 
Ere down to the vale he advances 
With vizor erect, and rides swiftly 
On the terrible night in his way, 
And slays him, and with his sword deftly 
Hews out the beautiful day, 
Lay nestled the town of Renalda, 
Famed for its maids, its silver mine, 
Famed afar for its mountain wine, 
And farther famed for its tall Alcalde. 
Famed was he for a heart like woman, 
For a deep humanity more than human ; 
But a will and a way like a high-born lord— 
Yet the kindest way and the keenest word— 
Was passing clever and wise, and was 
Learn'd profoundly in all the laws. 


And the royalest feast of the year was 

given, 

The yearly feast in commemoration 

Of the Holy Mary’s Annunciation ; 

And the ears of night were rent and riven 

By turbulent men made stormy with 
wine— 

Wine by virgins press’d from the vine— 

Wine like gold from the San Diego— 

Wine blood-red from the Saint Bennetto, 

White and yellow and ruddy red wine. 

All came to the feast; none cried ‘ Come 
higher, 

For the shaven priest and the portly 
squire, 

The solemn judge and the smiling dandy, 

The duke and the don and the comman- 
danté, 

All sat, or floated, or lay supine, 

Sailing in one great sea of wine ; 

And roused, red-crested knight Chanticleer 

Answer'd and echo’d their song and cheer. 

They boasted of broil, encounter, and 
battle, 

They boasted of maidens most cleverly 
won, 

Boasted of duels most valiantly done, 

Of leagues of land and of herds of cattle, 

These men at the feast up in fair Renalda. 


As the feast progresses, priest, 
judge, and soldier brag of their 
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past exploits—all boasted but the 
tall Alcalde, who, however, at last 
unlocks his lips and tells the terrible 
tale of his early life. He conceals 
how it happened that as a child he 
had to seek a refuge from his natural 
home in the Mexican mountain 
wilds, but there he loved the Indian 
girl Winnema, and fights for the 
Indian against the pale-face : 


‘They come! they come! the pale-face 
come !’ 
The chieftain shouted where he stood, 
Sharp watching at the margin wood, 
And gave the war-whoop’s treble yell, 
That like a knell on fair hearts fell 
Far watching from their rocky home. 


No nodding plumes or banners fair 
Unfurl’d or fretted through the air ; 
No screaming fife or rolling drum 
Did challenge brave of soul to come, 
But silent, sinew bows were strung, 
And sudden, heavy quivers hung, 

And swiftly to the battle sprung 

Tall painted braves with tufted hair, 
Like death-black banners in the air. 
And long they fought and firm and well, 
And silent fought and silent fell, 

Save when they gave the fearful yell 
Of death, defiance, or of hate. 

But what were feather'd flints to fate ? 
And what were yells to seething lead ? 
And what the few and feeble feet 

To men who came with martial tread 
And stood by wood and hill and stream 
As thick as people in a street, 

As strange as spirits in a dream ? 

From pine and poplar, here and there, 
A cloud, a flash, a crash, a thud, 

A warrior’s garments roll’d in blood, 
A yell that rent the mountain air, 
Of fierce defiance and despair, 

Told who fell, and when and where. 
Then tighter drew the coils around, 
And closer grew the battle-ground ; 
And fewer feather’d arrows fell, 

And fainter grew the battle yell ; 
Until upon the hill was heard 

The short, sharp whistle of the dird. 


The red men are defeated and 
the young white is carried off to 
prison, where he falls into a fierce 
fever. He is followed by Winnema, 
who at the price of her honour ob- 
tains admittance to his cell, nurses 
him into convalescence, accompanies 
him in his escape from his dungeon 
to her native woods and mountains, 
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tells him of her shame, and, catch- 
ing a dagger from her side, 4 


Plunged it to its silver hilt 
Into her hot and bursting heart, 
And fell into myarms and died.} 


The tall Alcalde, inrevenge for the 
dishonour and death of his Lucretia, 
becomes the scourge of his fellow- 
whites : 


Go search the annals of the North, 
And records there of many a wail, 
Of marshalling and going forth 
For missing sheriffs, and for men 
Who never more were known again— 
Who disappear’d on mountain trail, 
Or in some dense and narrow vale. 
Go forth o’er Trinity and Scott, 
That curve their dark backs to the sun; 
Go, court them all. Lo! have they not 
The chronicles of my wild life ? 


But 


The soul cannot survive alone, 
And hate will die, like other things; 
I felt an ebbing in my rage, 

I hunger’d for the sound of one, 
Just one familiar word,— 
Yearn’d but to hear my fellow speak. 


Then follows a passage worthy of 
Wordsworth : 


I saw a low-roofd cottage lie, 
Far, far below, at shut of day, 
Red glinting in the tinted ray, 
A lone sweet star in lower sky; 
Saw children sporting to and fro, 
The busy housewife come and go, 
And white cows come at her command, 
And none look’d larger than my hand. 
The sight I could no more withstand, 
3ut worn and torn, and tann’d and brown, 
Heedless of all, I hasten’d down. 
A wanderer wandering long and late, 
I stood before the rustic gate. 


Two little girls, with brown feet bare, 
And tangled, tossing, yellow hair, 
Play’d on the green, fantastic dress’d, 
Around a great Newfoundland brute, 
That lay half-resting on his breast, 
And with his red-mouth open’d wide, 
Would make believe that he would bite, 
As they assail’d him left and right, 

And then sprang to the other side, 

And fill’d with shouts the willing air. 

O sweeter far than lyre or lute 

To my then hot and thirsty heart, 

And better self, so wholly mute, 

Were those sweet voices calling there. 

Though some sweet scenes my eyes have 
seen, 
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Some melody my soul has heard, 

No song of nymph, or maid, or bird, 

Or gorgeous, melting, tropic scene, 

Has my impulsive soul so stirr’d, 

Or touch’d and thrill’d my every part, 

Or fill’d me with such sweet delight, 

As those young angels sporting there. 
The dog at sight of me arose, 

And nobly stood, with lifted nose, 

Afront the children, now so still, 

And staring at me with a will. 

‘Come in, come in,’ the farmer cried, 

As busily the housewife hied ; 

‘Sit down, sit down, you travel late. 

What news of politics or war? 

And are you tired? go you far? 

And where you from? Be quick, my Kate; 

This boy is sure in need of food.’ 

The little children close by stood, 

And watch’d and gazed enquiringly, 

Then came and climb’d upon my knee. 


Weare then left to suppose a long 
interval, during which the tall Al- 
calde has earned the loveand respect 
of all in his new home at Renalda. 

The close of the tale is inter- 
rupted by the Advocate. 


‘’Tis he,’ cried the tawny Advocate, 
Fierce with passion and hot with hate, 
In voice as shrill as a cock, and as loud— 
‘’Tis the renegade of the red McCloud ; 
Seize him, hasten you, hold him fast, 
Revenge is sweet—it is mine at last!’ 
Slow the Alcalde rose and spoke, 
And the Advocate shook in his chair, 
‘Hand me! touch me, him who dare!’ 
And his heavy glass on the board of oak 
He smote with such savage and mighty 
stroke, 
That it ground to dust in his bony hand, 
And heavy bottles did clink and tip 
As if an earthquake was in the land. 
He tower'd up, and in his ire 
Seem’d taller than a church’s spire. 
He gazed a moment, and then, the while 
An icy cold and defiant smile 
Did curve his thin and his livid lip, 
He turn’d on his heel, he strode through 
the hall 
Grand as a god, so grandly tall, 
And white and cold as a chisell’d stone. 
He pass’d him out at the adobé door 
Into the night, and he pass’d alone, 
And never was known or heard of more. 


‘Tna’ differs from the preceding 
‘Songs’ in many respects. It is 
dramatic in form, unrhymed, and 
subjective rather than objective in 


character. It is introduced by a 
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lyric with an unmistakable smack 
of Mr. Swinburne’s music in it. 

Ina, the heroine of this poem, in- 
forms her lover, Don Carlos, that 
she is about to be married to old 
Don Castro. 


He said to me this: ‘I am old and am 
heirless, 

And should I die so, by Mejico’s statutes 

My gold and my broad reach of lands do go 
forfeit 

To the State, in despite of my will or my 
wishes; 

But you, my true wife, would be left my 
fair widow, 

A queen in your wealth to enrich a young 
lover.’ 


Don Carlos breaks away from 
her in not unnatural disgust and 
flies into the Sierras, where he 
meets with a man who, like him, 
has fled from the world. 

Lucus and Don Carlos discuss 
ambition, the former satirically 
hinting that the philosophy of the 
latter borders very closely on blas- 
phemy ; and we agree with Lucus. 
Then follow a succession of tales, 
told by men of different nationali- 
ties assembled over the Californian 
camp-fire, all of which bear upon 
the falseness of women. 

Amongst the company is a young 
hunter, whose songs form part of 
the evening’s entertainment. 

He alone takes the part of 
women. 

In the love-song he sings the 
woman throws herself into the 
position of her lover, who has appa- 
rently been slighted by her, but his 
true love says he will be bound to 
confess : 


Well, yes, I mind me now, 
None were so bravely true as she; 
And yet her love was tame somehow— 
It was so truly true to me; 
I wish’d her patient love had less 
Of worship and of tenderness. 


Afterwards the hunter (loosening 
his hair from his shoulders) cries: 


O, Don Carlos, look kindly upon me; 
With my hand on your arm and my dark 
brow lifted, 
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Level to yours, do you not now know me? 

‘Tis your own, own Ina, you loved by the 
ocean, 

In the warm spiced winds from the far 
Cathay. 

O welcome me now after all my struggles, 

And years of waiting and weary journeys. 


Don Carlos, bitterly : 


And he received her with arms extended, 
And they were wedded, and lived long and 
happily,— 
At least so runneth the oft-told story. 
But life is prosy, and my soul uprises 
Against you, madam, as you stand before 


me 
With the smell of the dead man still upon 


you, 
And your dark hair wet from his death- 
amp forehead. 

You are not my Jna, for she is a memory, 

A marble chisell’d, in my heart’s dark 
chamber 

Set up for ever, and nought can change her; 

And you are a stranger, and the gulf be- 
tween us 


Is wide as the Plains, and as deep as 
Pacific. 

Ina as bitterly replies, and the 
poem ends with her defiant words : 

Nay, say no more, nor attempt to ap- 

proach me; 

This ten-feet line lying now between us 

Shall never be less while the land has mea- 
sure, 

See! night is forgetting the east in the 
heavens ; 

The birds pipe shrill and the beasts howl 
answer ; 

The red sun reaches his arms from the 
ocean, 

And the dusk and the dawn kiss hands, 
good-bye, 

But not for ever as do you and I. 

There is more philosophy con- 
tained in this poem than in any of the 
other ‘Songs,’ but this philosophy 
is of a most unsatisfactory kind. 

The plot of ‘Ina,’ too, is a most 
painful one, and most painfully 
treated. 

Mr. Miller makes use in ‘ Ina’ of 
a blank verse in a species of hendeca- 
syllabic measure, with which he 
takes a considerable degree of 
license. 

Charles Lamb’s lines on ‘The 
Old Familiar Faces’ are in a more 
regular form of this measure, and 
we cannot but think them much 
more musical than any of Mr. 
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Miller’s experiments in English 
hendecasy lables. 

We have one more poem to con- 
sider in the book before us before 
making up our mind finally as to 
Mr. Miller’s poetic position. 

It is entitled ‘ Burns and Byron,’ 
and certainly shows our author to 
be true to his principle of 


A weakness for the weaker side, 
A siding with the helpless weak, 


as he has elsewhere expressed it. 

Mr. Miller is evidently a disciple 
of Byron, and this accounts for the 
generous estimate of our poet taken 
by him in this poem. 

But we are not agreed with Mr, 
Miller in the views it contains, 
We are ready to acknowledge to 
Byron the possession of the very 
highest poetic powers. We sym- 
pathise strongly with him on ac- 
count of the heavy personal griefs 
with which he was so constantly 
visited, however much we are dis- 
appointed with his want of moral 
fortitude to triumph over and profit 
by them, and we own that after a 
most culpable life his death may be 
considered admirable. 

But England need not blush for 
herself now-a-days for her not un- 
natural neglect of Byron. She may 
say, without any of Mr. Miller's 
covert irony, ‘I need not fear the 
shame of such neglect.’ Had Byron 
done his great genius justice by 
uttering nothing base, his poems 
would not now be shelved in favour 
of Wordsworth, Tennysor, and 
Browning. 

Though possessed of dramatic 
power of a high order, Mr. Miller 
disappoints us by interrupting the 
continuity of one of his poems by the 
introduction of unnecessary or un- 
necessarily lengthy episodes, whilst 
in another he effects a rash division 
of dramatic interest. We may add 
that in ‘Californian’ there is not a 
sufficiently clear connection between 
the beacon-flame and the funeral 
pyre into which it is converted. 

The great charm of Mr. Miller's 
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poetry consistsin itsexuberant fresh- 
ness both in thought, expression, and 
music. His religious and philo- 
sophical views cannot be easily 
gathered from his poems. On the 
whole, however, we should be in- 
clined to call him an Epicurean and 
a Broad Churchman; but his Epi- 
cureanism is tinged with melan- 
choly, and he at times approaches 
sacred subjects with, to say the 
least of it, the most transatlantic 
daring. 

Mr. Miller is far from chivalrous 
in his general treatment of the fair 
sex. Three of his heroines have to 
suffer for the selfishness or spleen 
of his heroes, and the others make 
away with themselves whilst their 
lovers escape to tell the tale. We 
have a similar fault to find with Mr. 
Miller’s last published poem, which 
appeared in the Dark Blue for July. 

We have already noticed as ex- 
cellences of Mr. Miller’s the strong 
living humanity with which his 
poems are impregnated, and also 


his admirable appreciation of Na- 
ture; not but that he does not occa- 
sionally trip when he describes 
scenes in which he is not quite at 


home. A distinguished compatriot 
of Burns has called our attention to 
Mr. Miller’s introduction of ‘ Trail- 
ing vines’ upon the braes of Doon, 
and insists that the ‘black swift 
swallow’ does not ‘gather moss.’ 

These are, however, inaccuracies 
that we are sure Mr. Miller will 
guard against for the future. Clear- 
ness of thought and expression, 
in an age whose customary song 
out-Delphis Delphi, is a feature in 
Mr. Miller’s Muse as grateful as it is 
unusual. We only trust that, now 
that she is amongst us, her vision 
may continue to keep clear of the 
infectious befogment of our modern 
mysticism. 

Mr. Miller is at times affected, for 
all his simplicity. This affectation 
is, however, chiefly observable in a 
straining after a species of verbal 
assonance peculiar to himself. There 
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is, for example, too much self-con- 

sciousness in these otherwise beau- 

tiful lines : 

And the strained heart-strings wear bare 

and brittle, 

And the fond hope dieth, so long deferr’d, 

And the fair hope lieth in the heart interr'd, 

Stiff and cold in its coffin of lead; 

For you promise so great and you gain so 
little ; 

For you promise so great of glory and gold, 

And gain so little that the hands grow cold ; 

And for gold and glory you gain instead 

A fond heart sicken’d and a fair hope dead. 


- . . . e . & 
The ripen’d fruit a fragrance shed 
And hung in hand-reach overhead, 

In nest of blossoms on the shoot, 

The bending shoot that bore the fruit. 

Elsewhere this iteration of sound 
is no doubt introduced with the 
finest effect, and indeed constitutes 
one of the chief graces of Mr. 
Miller’s rhythm. 

Mr. Miller, too, although he is in 
command of fresh and strong Eng- 
lish, occasionally offends, at least 
against British notions of good 
grammar; and indulges himself, 
moreover, in such American slang 
words as ‘brick’ and ‘ cuss.’ 

We trust that the influence ob- 
servable in the present volume of 
another school of poetry will not 
gain strength. The finish and ca- 
dence of expression for which that 
school is so remarkable have done 
much for Mr. Miller’s verse; still 
we trust that the poet will not suc- 
cumb to the seduction of its spirit. 
We are not, however, apprehensive 
that this will happen. 

But Mr. Miller must not believe 
his work to be more than well begun. 
His philosophy is still crude, his 
dramatic power ill-disciplined, his 
poetic expression unequal, his 
rhythm irregular ; above all, he has 
as yet only pleased, it remains to be 
proved whether he can elevate, us. 
Yet, even if ho fails to fulfil this, the 
poet’s highest mission, we cannot 
but pronounce him to be, with all 
his shortcomings, the most remark- 
able narrative poet that America 
has yet produced. 
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A SKETCH FROM PORTUGAL AND ARAGON. 


Where is the summer 
With her golden sun? 


OT very far away, if we can 
N resolve upon a journey of 
a few days to seek it, though if 
we wait for it here at home, per- 
haps it may never come. There is 
no imaginary transformation in 
Eastern fable more pleasant and 
surprising than the almost sudden 
transition which it is in our power 
actually to effect, from the chilling 
winds and disappointments of an 
English Spring, to the cloudless 
sunshine of Southern Spain. 
Though we have not yet succeeded 
in annihilating time and space for 
travellers, as we have for messages ; 
though days and nights must be en- 
dured in the process of arriving at 
the sunny shores, yet the change 
comes upon us by surprise. There 
is nothing during the voyage to 
mark and graduate its progress. 


Clouds and storms probably accom- 
pany the traveller across the bay, 
and confine him to his berth; till 
in calm waters, under the lee of 
Algeciras he wakes apparently in 


another world. The balmy air; 
the scent of orange gardens; the 
gaily-coloured flowers ; the brilliant 
sky, not lowering down upon the 
head within reach of a walking- 
stick, but infinite in azure space; 
while the lungs inhale fresh life 
with the warm and soothing breeze ; 
—all this appears in magic contrast 
with the cold and gloomy scene 
where his feet last trod the shore : 
where Winter, cheating the promise 
of the Spring, sheds unseasonable 
frosts, full in ‘the fresh lap of the 
crimson rose. Why any who 
have means and leisure remain to 
suffer, when they might with so 
little trouble live to enjoy, is a 
mystery resolvable, perhaps, into a 
mere animal love for home, such as 
the poor dog retains for his dilapi- 
dated kennel. 


Or if five days of possible suffer- 
ing on the voyage seem to be too 
great a risk, there is Summer 
almost as early, and within easier 
reach. A shorter passage to Lisbon, 
and a few hours’ ride, will trans- 
port us to the cork woods, moun- 
tain flowers, vineyards, and orange 
groves of Cintra. Here every 
charm that nature and art can 
bring together combine to make 
one forget mortality, and, in the 
enjoyment of every passing hour, 
fancy that lost Paradise has been 
regained. The beauty of this 
region is no new theme. The 
fastidious Beckford found in its 
valleys and rocks a charmed re- 
treat from the ceremony of the 
Court, and the festivities of mon- 
astic palaces. Poets have sung its 
praises ; but the Muse herself can 
do no more than describe what the 
great Poet of all has created, 
beyond the power of language to 
embellish. Childe Harold literally 
paints the scene : 


The horrid crags, by toppling convent 
crowned, 

The cork trees hoar, that clothe the shaggy 
steep, 

The mountain moss by scorching skies im- 
browned, 

The sunken glen, whose sunless shrubs 
must weep, 

The tender azure of the unruffled deep, 

The orange tints that gild the greenest 
bough, 

The torrents that from cliff to valley leap, 

The vine on high, the willow branch below, 

Mixed in one scene with varied beauty 
glow. 


Yet if the poet had lived to revisit 
the scene at the present day, he 
must have perfected his description 
by additions which his imagination 
never dreamed of, but modern 
science and skill have realised. It 
isa tempting spot, suggesting to 
luxuriant fancy the means of en- 
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riching the simple decorations of 
nature; and clothing her in her 
own varied productions, borrowed 
from every quarter of the globe. 
At a short distance from Cintra 
lies Beckford’s favourite spot, 
Montserrat—one of the many pic- 
turesque situations so named from 
the serrated peaks on which the 
hermit loved to form his solitary cell 
in olden times, when romance cast 
its fairy spell about religion, and 
superstition consecrated every 
mossy spring and mountain crag. 
For many years it lay neglected 
and in ruins, the grounds relap- 
sing into savage wildness, till the 
present owner, a countryman of 
Beckford, discerning its capabili- 
ties, converted it into one of the 
wonders of the world. On the 
ruins of the old mansion rose an 
Oriental palace. The approach to 
it is through lofty plane trees, and 
sweet-scented exotics, into shaded 
terraces, that invite the ocean 
breeze; long marble corridors lead 


under Moorish archways into lofty 
rooms, closed with rich curtains; a 
splashing fountain, and the per- 
forated trellisework of the arched 
doorways, secure a free current of 


air to cool the summer heat. The 
whole is in accordance, not only 
with the climate, and the Oriental 
flora of the surrounding gardens, 
but with the historical traditions of 
the country, where the Moors have 
left many memorials of their pos- 
session in the towers that crown the 
heights, the names of places, the 
language and customs of the 
people. Itis remarkable that the 
designs for the building, so ad- 
mirably suited to its peculiar posi- 
tion, were prepared in England by 
an architect who had never visited 
the place. Nothing can be more 
perfect than the architectural con- 
struction of the house for a Southern 
residence. 

The arrangement of the grounds 
is due to the taste of the owner 
himself, who has known how to 
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take advantage of what Nature has 
prepared, without destroying the 
charm of lavish carelessness with 
which she flings abroad her gifts. 
If here and there rocks have been 
removed, or pitched one upon 
another to break the falling cas- 
cade or intercept the view, to open 
it again upon some unexpected 
scene, it is only what Nature her- 
self has done among the surround- 
ing mountains; poising masses of 
granite upon one another with 
slender hold, which seems to 
threaten a crashing fall upon the 
slightest disturbance of its equi- 
librium. 

One wonders how such huge frag- 
ments ever got into their perilous 
positions, hanging upon a narrow 
ledge or balanced upright, some- 
times with deep rents out of which 
spring the ilex, the fir tree, the 
cistus, or myrtle. If there ever 
was any soil on these rugged rocks 
it has been washed down into the 
hollows and lower grounds, pro- 
ducing there an extraordinary fer- 
tility, and at the same time a 
pleasing contrast between the bar- 
ren background and the rich vege- 
tation, which fades away gradually 
into a deep sand as it approaches 
the sea-shore. Let us climb one of 
the mountain peaks, a couple of 
hours’ easy exertion, and revel in 
the glorious view that stretches far 
on every side till the horizon meets 
the sky. From the Moorish castle, 
or from the royal residence higher 
up, there is no loftier eminence to 
intercept the sight. On the north 
lies the double circle of the memo- 
rable hills of Torres Vedras; there 
the roofs and towers of ‘ prodigious’ 
Mafra break the line; southward 
flows the Tagus, at whose mouth 
its yellow sands are reflecting the 
golden sun; to the westward the 
blue Atlantic is spread around, its 
white foam breaking in the bays; 
its bosom dotted here and there 
with sails or the smoke of a steamer 
on its way home from the tropics, 
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having left in the port mysterious 
rumours of yellow fever and luck- 
less passengers in quarantine. As 
the sun goes down the mountains 
put ona rich purple hue, a few fleecy 
clouds glow for a while in gold and 
crimson, but the sea grows dark, 
save where a horizontal beam falls 
in lines of light upon a breaking 
wave. Night already rests upon 
the deep ravine seven or eight 
hundred feet below, whose sides are 
clothed with knotted cork trees in 
the brown foliage of their spring 
shoots. No convent-bell calls the 
wanderer now to hospitable shelter, 
or invites the world without to 
evening prayer; needy and reckless 
revolutionists have suppressed reli- 
gious houses and confiscated their 
property ; possibly in the process 
something better than superstition, 
something richer than worldly 
wealth, may have been crushed and 
lost. 

Scarcely discordant, because per- 
fectly natural, and after a while an 
expected ingredient in the scene, 
comes the answering bray of don- 
keys, a comical race of sturdy little 
animals, upon whose backs all the 
riding and much of the carrying 
trade of the country is performed ; 
the climate and the hills perhaps 
develope the vocal powers, for never 
did donkeys bray like these. Nor 
is the sound of running water ab- 
sent, though less abundant than in 
the Alps or Pyrenees, where the 
frequent streams add so greatly to 
the charm of stillness, while they 
break it gently tothe ear. But the 
sun is nearly down, the chill of 
falling dew begins to make the blood 
run cold, lizards even avoid it as if 
their bloodless constitutions feared 
the evening air; it is time to seek 
protection from the dangerous half- 
hour of sunset, when agues and 
fevers creep into the veins of in- 
credulous young people, who laugh 
at ‘ fogie’s’ fears and pronounce it 
‘delicious.’ In an hour the perilous 
change has passed; we may walk 
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in safety in the scented air upon the 
terrace and watch the moon rising 
behind the Penha and projecting its 
pinnacles, so large and near, it 
seems to rest upon the mountain. 
We need no glass to discern Dr. 
Johnson’s melancholy face in its 
mountains and shadowed vales. It 
is set in a sky neither black nor 
misty, but of a clear blue sapphire, 
whose deep background gives an 
unusual brilliancy to the silver orb. 
We go to rest reluctantly, but with 
the pleasant assurance of opening 
our eyes upon the same glowing 
sky; ‘the festal glory hath not 
passed from earth,’ it will return 
again for weeks, perhaps for months, 
uninterruptedly. 

For the great charm of all, that 
without which all the rest would be 
in vain, is the equableness of the 
climate; tempered always at its 
greatest heat by a refreshing breeze, 
and never so cold as to require 
covering even for tropical plants. 
At such an elevation, where the 
house stands, warmer clothing, and 
even fires, are at times indispen- 
sable; but the variations of tempe- 
rature are so moderate that while 
the flora of northern latitudes 
flourish in full vigour, the tenderest 
plants from warmer regions grow 
unsheltered except by the natural 
protection of rocks and hollows. 
This peculiar advantage of its posi- 
tion suggested to the proprietor the 
magnificent idea of assembling 
within the circle of the Montserrat 
estate specimens of the flora of 
various climes, adding greater va- 
riety to the charms which Nature 
has already bestowed, and twofold 
interest for the scientific investi- 
gator of her works. Here on one 
favourable spot every sense is en- 
tranced by such a bed of roses 
as one only imagined to exist in 
Persian romance; and, as poetic 
roses should be, they are free from 
the blight and mildew that vex our 
gardens at home. Cloth of Gold 
and Marshal Niel run in luxuriant 
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festoons from tree to tree—a chain 
of golden blossoms filling the air 
with its odour, till a passing breeze 
supplants it with a fresh perfume. 
One wanders onward, varying sight 
and scent at every change of level, 
as each has been chosen with con- 
summate skill for its appropriate 
culture. The intervals are screened 
and the transitions broken by trees 
and shrubs from different latitudes : 
cypress and fir from south and 
north equally flourishing in a cli- 
mate neither too hot for the one nor 
too cold for the other. Near at 
hand a bright cascade falls from the 
height in roughly broken stages, 
supplying nourishment for water 
plants of the Nile and Indian reeds. 
Here the bamboo shoots up its 
feathering stems; there a display 
of rhododendrons claims a Hima- 
layan parentage. Among the corks 
upon the mountain side, upon the 
lawn, anywhere and everywhere, 
the barkless stem and polished 
leaves of the New Zealand gum 
tree vary the foliage, while it is 
unsurpassed in usefulness and ra- 
pidity of growth. Trees that are 
now forty feet in height were 
planted as saplings little more than 
ten years ago, and are already ser- 
viceable as building timber. We 
pass the screen of these magnificent 
plantations, among which the Cali- 
fornian pine threatens to usurp a 
giant’s share of space, and, crossing 
the valley, find ourselves in a new 
region, among palms and tree ferns, 
denizens of the tropics. Instinctively 
we look up for the protecting roof 
of glass, as we are reminded of 
Kew Gardens and the crystal dome ; 
but no dome is here except the 
vault of heaven. No such palms 
and ferns were ever grown by arti- 
ficial culture: fine branching foliage 
upon lofty stems, healthy and vigo- 
rous; the cactus tribe in the eccentric 
forms of growth in which Nature 
revels, where light and heat lend her 
sufficient aid. It would be too long 
to tellof all the wonders concentrated 
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here. If anywhere in the world 
the same capabilities in point of 
situation may be found, yet nowhere 
probably have so much skill and 
perseverance, commanded by an 
unsparing liberality, combined to 
bring together within so small a 
compass and in such perfection so 
many and such heterogeneous 
elements of curiosity, science, and 
taste. Even the universal defect of 
southern gardening, the velvet lawn 
of genuine English green, is here 
supplied: a system of irrigation 
spreads a stream from the mountain 
over the steep declivity from the 
platform ou which the house stands 
down into the deep vale below, and 
keeps the turf in astonishing fresh- 
ness of colour and growth. Here 
bright lizards a foot or more in 
length flit rapidly from bush to 
bush ; harmless snakes glide glisten- 
ing into thickets, and green frogs 
at sunset unite in a chorus which 
resembles the spinning wheels of a 
vast factory insufficiently greased, 
rather than the product of any ani- 
malorgans. Nightingales abound; 
so unwearied is their power of 
song that ‘tired Nature’s sweet 
restorer’ is sometimes unpleasantly 
baffled by the ceaseless notes. If 
the intense calmness of a summer’s 
noon seem almost too still, while the 
trees droop and all animal life slum- 
bers, one need only turn one’s eyes 
from the terrace across the plain, 
where the restless ocean will re- 
mind us, if we please, of the tur- 
moil of human life, and chime in 
with the humour of an unquiet 
spirit. We can see the long dark 
line of the Atlantic wave rolling 
slowly onward till it breaks in dash- 
ing foam upon the rocky shore, and 
sends into the air the snowy spray, 
visible at a distance of four miles 
in the transparent atmosphere. 

It is a property of creative ability 
that it delights in communicating 
pleasure. On this principle these 
splendid fruits of so much labour, 
cost, and skill are open to the enjoy- 
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ment of visitors who come with 
any sort of introduction. Even the 
rich Indian treasures and works of 
art within the house are accessible 
not only to friends of the owner, 
but to friends of friends. If Cintra’s 
early summer, and the entertain- 
ment which its climate and lovely 
landscape provide for all in com- 
mon, should not satisfy our wants 
nor fill our leisure hours, an occa- 
sional visit to Montserrat cannot 
fail to banish ennui, and to occupy 
the most vacant mind with the 
abundant interest it supplies. 

It is surprising that a country so 
full of all that ministers to health 
and happiness, and possessing a 
climate more enjoyable in its tem- 
perate summer than hotter regions, 
should be so little visited; chiefly 
by yachtsmen, by sailors on the 
Lisbon station, and voyagers who 
are obliged to pass a few days in 
that port. There is a notion that, 
except in this favoured portion of it, 
Portugal affords little attraction to 
an enterprising traveller. This, 
however, is a mistake; health and 
pleasure are to be found in riding 
over the open breezy plains and 
mountains, while the quaint old 
towns and fortresses are full of 
interest to the antiquary and his- 
torian. They still possess treasures 
of art, relics of better times, when 
east and west alike poured their 
wealth into the kingdom, and when 
the quantity of silver introduced 
threatened a radical change in 
the currency. How should there 
not be antiquarian interest in a 
nation whose historians trace back 
its settlement to within one hundred 
and fifty years of the deluge, de- 
rive the town Setubal from the 
fifth son of Japhet, and trace his 
immediate descendants in the names 
of its rivers? Unmistakable monu- 
ments of Roman grandeur mingle 
with abundant remains of the tena- 
cious occupation of the Moors. The 
genius of the East engrafting the 
graceful Arabesque upon the sterner 
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Gothic, produced the singularly 
beautiful architecture which is seen 
in the magnificent pile of building 
at Batalha; and in the church and 
conventual establishment of St. 
Geronimo at Belem, which already, 
in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, rivalled the most famous 
monuments of Europe, though it 
was no more than the commence- 
ment of the grander design of D. 
Manuel. It is now converted into 
a school for several hundred boys, 
and if the mental culture is in pro- 
portion to the excellence of the 
domestic arrangements afforded by 
the spacious buildings, one would 
scarcely regret the conversion ; it 
is unrivalled in free space, pure 
ventilation and cleanliness. 

A slight sketch from a chapter 
or two of its medieval history will 
show that Portugal is not wanting 
in the usual materials of romance ; 
most of her kings were captains of 
renown, such as the characteristic 
portraits preserved at St. Geronimo 
represent them, from whence D, 
M. de Feria y Sousa obtained the 
prints that illustrate his pages. To 
each of them belongs a record of 
gallant deeds and holy legends, as 
full of heroism and marvellous 
achievements as those which have 
supplied the drama and romance 
of Spain. Camoens, indeed, has 
sung her Indian victories and 
spread the fame of her brave dis- 
coverers ; but there is no popular 
ballad literature to commemorate 
the home exploits of her warrior 
kings. Yet every commanding 
height and stronghold has its stir- 
ring tale of triumphs over the 
infidel ; remorseless massacres, do- 
mestic tragedies, or occasionally 
noble treatment of a fallen foe, ac- 
cording as the superstition of the 
age formed the chiefs or found 
them in a generous or vindictive 
temper. Its independent history 
dates from the beginning of the 
twelfth century, when, Henry of 
Burgundy having aided Alonzo of 
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Castille, with great success and gal- 
lantry, was rewarded with the hand 
of his natural daughter and the 
title of Count of Portugal. In the 
town of Guimaraens (better known 
amongst us for the luscious plums 
which bear that name in the English 
market) she gave birth to a son, 
Alonzo Enriquez, who by the valour 
of his sword, rather than by virtue 
of his royal alliance, converted his 
coronet into a crown ; he was hailed 
king by his soldiers upon the field 
of battle. From a dynasty thus 
begun in warfare the sword scarcely 
ever departed till its close; the 
whole period was occupied by an 
almost uninterrupted series of com- 
bats with their Spanish neighbours 
or with the Moors. Their kings 
were almost born in armour, their 
infancy was familiar with the battle- 
field, the siege of towns, and the 
misery of the people ; to whom de- 
feat or victory was equally disas- 
trous, as they were by turns lost or 
recovered by either side. Though 
the memory of many a gallant deed 
has perished, Saracenic names con- 
tinue to signalise the strongholds 
where the Kalifs established them- 
selves, or territories granted to the 
invaders, as nominal tributaries of 
the crown, whom it was easier to 
conciliate than to expel. For the 
most part, however, superstition 
and patriotism combined to forbid 
any compromise with the unbe- 
lievers ; the sympathies of Heaven 
were assumed to be upon the Chris- 
tian side, and accordingly its 
powers visibly interposed to secure 
the victory for the cross. Hence 
the sumptuous foundations to com- 
memorate the personal intervention 
of saints and even of higher powers, 
and rich endowments with which 
the country was overburdened, for 
rendering perpetual thanksgivings 
for the extermination of myriads of 
souls, 

The union of piety and blood- 
shed is of very ancient date; most 
of the Portuguese sovereigns were 
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devotees : some joined the crusades, 
others performed meritorious pil- 
grimages at home. Alonzo en- 
gaged in battle always with sacred 
words upon his lips. Juan II. sane- 
tified his use of dagger and axe by 
the nightly repetition of the ‘ office, 
and the seven psalms.’ The atro- 
cities of Juan I. were compensated 
by an exemplary devotion, which 
led him three times, on foot, and 
from a distance of fifty leagues, to 
the shrine of ‘Our Lady of Oliveira, 
who had indeed manifested some 
predilection in his favour. In short, 
as the historian Sousa observes, the 
kings most notorious for their suc- 
cess (we might venture to add, for 
the crimes which secured it) were 
the most conspicuous for their 
piety. The splendid foundation of 
Batalha testifies the gratitude of 
Juan for the victory which un- 
justly placed him upon the throne. 
The monastery of Alcobaca owed 
its wealth to a vow, and repaid the 
assistance rendered by the powers 
above to the arms of Alonzo el 
Conquistador, in an attack upon 
Santarem. An occupation of Lisbon 
by the English in the twelfth cen- 
tury was due to the same divine in- 
terposition which brought a fleet, on 
its way to the Holy Land, at an op- 
portune moment to aid the arms of 
Alonzo. Their compliance was, 
however, either secured or rewarded 
with the gift of half the city. 

To the localities renowned for 
these incessant conflicts with the 
Moors, or with their brethren of 
Castille, there attaches many a tale 
of deadly feuds in Christian fami- 
lies; of Moorish maidens falling in 
love with their conquerors, and 
meeting the usual fatal issue of 
such amorous adventures. The river 
Tedo, in the district of Lamego, 
thus preserves the memory of a hero, 
the unwitting cause of Ardinga’s 
tragic fate, the lovely daughter of 
Ali Boacen, King of Lamego, who, 
enamoured of the renown of Don 
Tedon, the conqueror of her own 
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people (for it seems she had never 
seen his person), and ‘in the exi- 
gencies of love, despising her royal 
state and pride of beauty, the last 
thing that a woman undervalues,’ 
disguised her charms in male attire, 
and wandering through unknown 
paths, came upon a hermit in his 
solitary cell, to whom she confided 
the secret of her disguise and flight. 
By his ghostly counsel and advice 
she was converted to the faith, on 
his promise that he would prevail 
with the gallant knight to take 
her for his wife. ‘ El mayor encanto 
Amor.’ So her soul was saved: but 
before the holy man had a chance 
of fulfilling his promise, ‘ the angry 
father discovers her retreat, carries 
off the luckless damsel, and with 
barbarous cruelty cuts off her head.’ 

Coimbra recalls the memory of a 
bloody deed, unequalled by any that 
imagination has invented or history 
preserved, the murder of Inez de 
Castro. If innocence and beauty 
can win the sympathy of the tra- 
veller ; if unmerited misfortune and 
a cruel death in the hour of success 
can move him to compassion; he 
will visit the tombs of the lovers in 
the Monastery of Alcobaca, and 
shed a tear over the memory of 
their wrongs. The sad tale has 
been sung by Camoens, and the 
tragic muse has inevitably seized 
upon the theme; but without her 
art, the simple story is enough to 
excite appropriate sentiments of in- 
dignation and of pity for the victims 
sacrificed to a diabolical jealousy in 
the moment of promised security. 
The young Prince Pedro is forced 
by his father into a marriage con- 
tract with Costanza, whom the 
King of Castille detains at his court, 
inspired, it is said, with tender sen- 
timents towards her on his own 
part. Thence ensues a war be- 
tween the two countries, with vary- 
ing success and equal misery of 
both. The Castillian is obliged to 
yield, and the Lady Costanza is 
conducted into Portugal, to fulfil 
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her destiny as the Infante’s bride. 
The marriage was not a happy one, 
as its inauspicious commencement 
had prognosticated, for, in the mean- 
time, the Prince had settled his affec- 
tions upon Inez de Castro, and 
her heart responded to the love 
which her virtues and her beauty 
had kindled in his breast. Their 
intercourse was precarious and full 
of peril to them both; but at length 
the death of Costanza set them free 
to consecrate their union by mar- 
riage. It was, however, solemnised 
clandestinely, for Alonzo had other 
matrimonial projects for his son; 
and it was necessary to conceal 
from him, for a time, this impedi- 
ment to his designs. The envy, 
however, of jealous courtiers be- 
trayed the secret; and working 
upon the King’s resentment against 
the innocent Inez, they prevailed 
on him to sanction her assassina- 
tion. Coimbra calls to remembrance 
the perpetration of the cruel deed; 
and history has branded with in- 
famy the memory of Alonzo. 

Filial respect yielded to the lover's 
rage; the unnatural spectacle of a 
son in arms against his father 
showed the violence of his resent- 
ment, and plunged the kingdom in 
civil war. The death of the King 
put an end to the unseemly contest, 
and placed Pedro in a position to 
pursue his revenge. If vengeance 
could appease the manes of the 
murdered lady, she would have 
seen with satisfaction two of her 
persecutors delivered into the hands 
of her husband: their living hearts 
torn out, one through the breast, the 
other from between the shoulders, 
and the bodies thrown into the fire. 
More in accordance with her loving 
disposition were the honours he now 
paid to her memory. Her body 
was brought from a distance of fifty 
miles, between files of men-at-arms, 
who, together with the vassals of 
the crown, were made to kiss her 
cold hand and do her homage as 
their lawful Queen. A sumptuous 
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monument of white marble was 
raised over her tomb, upon which 
rests her effigy, crowned with the 
royal diadem. 

Thus the shade of the injured Cos- 
tanza was avenged ; not only in the 
cruel fate of her rival and successor, 
but in the crime and misfortune 
which continued to pursue her de- 
scendants. By a strange fatality, the 
first-born son of Pedro and Inez, 
Don Juan the Bastard, upon the 
failure of Costanza’s issue in Fer- 
dinand, who left no son, setting 
aside the claim of his own legiti- 
mate brothers, usurped the throne. 
The intermediate period, from the 
death of the inconsolable Pedro 
to the succession of Don Juan, 
is chequered with the familiar 
episodes of love and war. Fer- 
dinand commenced his reign by 
discarding successively two Lady 
Leonoras, of Aragon and Castille ; 
and finally carried off a third 
Leonora, the wife of Juan de Acuiia ; 
a lady as unscrupulous in her 
ambition as she was irresistible in 
her charms. Of the two legitimate 
sons of Inez, one, refusing to kiss 
the hand of the guilty Queen, fled 
into Castille, and by some means or 
other was not to be found, when he 
should have asserted his right upon 
the death of Ferdinand: another 
had married the Queen’s sister ; but 
at her instigation, and on a promise 
of her own daughter in marriage 
and the succession to the crown, he 
murdered his wife, and took refuge 
also in Castille. There at the critical 
moment he was imprisoned: but 
he lived to see himself surrounded 
by sons and daughters to the num- 
ber of forty-two; and then he dis- 
appears from the scene. Meantime 
the course of guilty love did not 
run smooth: the beauty of Leonora 
could not atone for her want of 
modesty ; a valiant tailor raised the 
commons to attack the palace, and 
demand the restitution of the queen 
to the arms of her lawful husband. 
So resolute was the assault that 
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Ferdinand was fain to escape in 
woman’s clothes, and take refuge in 
a nunnery; a nice place, the Spanish 
historian observes, to administer re- 
freshment to a mind harassed by 
such disagreeable occurrences. The 
assailants suffered for their bold- 
ness; heads, hands, and feet paid 
the penalty of their zeal in the 
cause of virtue; the husband re- 
nounced his claim, and proclaimed 
his acquiescence in the wrong, by 
mounting golden horns upon his 
cap. Ferdinand satisfied the world, 
and silenced his own conscience, 
by discovering a degree of affinity 
between Leonora and her first hus- 
band: and as no dispensation had 
been obtained for the first marriage, 
he considered himself relieved from 
all criminality in the second. 

The absolution, however, of 
Leonora from that charge did not 
secure her fidelity; the Bastard 
was made the confidant of his 
brother’s wrongs, and the execu- 
tioner of his revenge upon the 
favoured lover. Don Juan stood in 
the same relation to Ferdinand as 
Don Juan of Austria to his brother 
Philip II.: he fought his battles, 
and continued to be his companion 
in arms and faithful adherent till 
his death. But the oft-repeated 
tale must again be told: Don Juan 
assassinated the paramour of the 
Queen; but was himself taken in 
the same snare. Moved by love 
and ambition he proposed, on the 
death of Ferdinand, in defiance of 
all rightful claimants, that she 
should share the throne with him. 
It is perhaps to her credit that she 
returned no answer to his insolent 
proposals, and gave her influence in 
favour of the Castillian pretender. 
It has been observed that scions of 
a noble stock in the position of 
Don Juan, while by condition of 
their birth they are endowed with 
physical qualities which commend 
them to the vulgar favour, so from 
the uncertainty of their fortunes 
they acquire a recklessness of 
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character which is an element both 
of popularity and success. Don 
Juan overcame all obstacles: he 
soon rallied round him a force 
sufficient to check the Castillian 
who had entered the kingdom in 
support of Leonora’s, or rather of 
his own, pretensions; and in con- 
junction with the Duke of Lan- 
caster, who at this critical moment 
craved a free passage, in prosecu- 
tion of his own designs upon 
Castille, he soon brought the whole 
kingdom under his power, and 
seated himself upon the throne. A 
marriage with Felipa, daughter of 
the Duke of Lancaster, crowned his 
good fortune and happiness: the 
connection with England was 
farther strengthened by the union 
of Beatriz, his natural daughter, 
with the Lord Arundel; and after 
an adventurous reign of forty-eight 
years, surrounded by six gallant sons, 
he died in prosperity and peace. 
Thus terminates the episode of 
Inez the Fair and Pedro the Cruel ; 
or, as native historians prefer to call 
him, the Just. His temper, hardened 
by the sense of his wrongs, inclined 
him not to wanton cruelty, but to 
the exaction of rigid justice, by way 
of retaliation in kind. The Bastard 
Don Juan, the first-born son of 
their early love, won for himself 
the inheritance of his unhappy 
parents ; and his descendants con- 
tinued to occupy the throne, until 
the failure of the succession in the 
death of Sebastian, who is supposed 
to have perished in a disastrous ex- 
pedition into Africa; unless, as it 
has been suggested, Philip II. of 
Spain can give another account of 
the mysterious disappearance of the 
young king. The crown then de- 
volved upon his uncle Henry, Car- 
dinal and Archbishop of Evora; he 
dying without issue the indepen- 
dence of Portugal was lost, after 
nearly five hundred years’ duration, 
in the successful prosecution of his 
claim by Philip in virtue of his 
mother the Empress Isabel, eldest 
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These are the kind of incidents 
of which the annals of Portuguese 
history are full; they are of little 
importance to the rest of the world, 
but they serve to illustrate the man- 
ners of the age, and impart a local 
interest to its towns, whose insnu- 
lation has preserved many peculiar 
characteristics. Of greater interest 
to mankind at large are the discove- 
ries of her intrepid navigators be- 
yond the seas, in Africa, America, 
and the Indies. If they contrived 
to deter the timid from interfering 
with their monopoly by the strange 
stories they brought home, of ser- 
pents attending upon their masters ; 
of fishes walking upright, and con- 
sorting with men upon the shore ; 
of men with sheep’s tails and 
golden teeth feeding on human 
flesh—they could not prevent the 
effects of such quantity of treasure 
brought into the kingdom from 
being shared by all classes: so 
plentiful was the precious metal, 
that in the time of Don Manuel ‘ it 
came to be less esteemed than sil- 
ver and of little more value than 
copper ; his reign was called the 
golden age, and himself the child of 
fortune.’ 

But this sudden accession of 
wealth had neither the stability of 
home manufacture, nor the elasti- 
city of reciprocal trade; it partook 
rather of the character, and was 
squandered with the recklessness, of 
a pirate’s plunder. The usual re- 
sults of superabundance did not fail 
to follow upon the infiux of riches: 
it enervated the national vigour; 
chivalry grew out of date; and the 
old martial spirit of adventure gave 
place to a love of ease and luxury. 
Portugal, it is true, recovered her 
independence out of the fangs of 
Spain: and her ancient courage 
seemed to have revived in her suc- 
cess. In later times she has been 
renowned rather as a theatre of 
war for other nations, than for any 
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distinguished enterprises of her 
own; nor can we trace in the am- 
bition and selfish aims of modern 
political chiefs any resemblance to 
the old chivalrous emulation, unless 
it be in the more deliberate cruelty 
which has too often disgraced the 
triumph of one party or other in 
the state. At the present day her 
internal revolutions are not likely 
to interfere with a traveller’s con- 
venience ; they excite little commo- 
tion in the country itself, and none 
beyond the circle of those immedi- 
ately interested in them. If the 
loss of foreign dependencies has 
dimmed the glory of their conquest, 
and curtailed the national resources, 
an easy indolent existence is suited 
to the climate, and satisfies their 
wants; the labouring population, 
as they are more industrious than 
those of Spain, so they are more 
prosperous and contented ; civilisa- 
tion has made little advance among 
them, or in general among the 
middle classes. 

If, indeed, the condition of its 
railways may be taken as a standard 
of a nation’s progress, both Spain 
and Portugal must be placed in a 
very degraded rank. Here doubt- 
less we arrive at another substan- 
tial reason why one of these coun- 
tries is scarcely visited at all and 
the other much less than under 
other conditions it would deserve. 

As the approach by sea on one 
side deters squeamish travellers, 
the access upon the other through 
Spain is scarcely more inviting. 

Railways there are, indeed, com- 
municating with Lisbon, and inns 
upon the route; but so wanting in 
the common decencies of life, as well 
as defective in locomotive arrange- 
ments, that they serve rather to 
mark the vast interval that separates 
them from progressing nations, than 
as any evidence of enterprise or im- 
provement. Of the value of time 
there is no appreciation in the native 
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mind ; the ‘administracion’ is un- 
disturbed, and the passengers ap- 
pear content whether a train arrives 
at the appointed moment, or some 
hours later; nor is the irritation of 
an impatient traveller lessened by 
their complacent acquiescence in the 
delays. 

One may wake up at midnight to 
find the carriage at a standstill, in 
utter darkness, deserted by engine 
and guards. A search through the 
dismal offices of the station may dis- 
cover the staff, together with a few 
passengers, habituated probably to 
such occurrences, calmly asleep 
upon the benches and the floor, 
under the happy conviction that it 
must occupy some hours before a 
junction train due at that spot can 
transfer its passengers over a broken 
bridge ; and though the expectant 
world will be disappointed of its 
mails, there is no chance of an extra 
engine being despatched to accele- 
rate the arrival of the train, and 
disturb their repose.' Bad faith 
keeps pace with bad management ; 
time-tables are fallacious; printed 
regulations and specific contracts 
are equally disregarded, if an oppor- 
tunity occurs of imposing an extra 
charge upon a traveller’s necessities. 
Long and frequent stoppages are 
made, ostensibly for the refreshment 
of passengers; but the extreme 
filthiness of every place to which 
railway employés and passengers of 
every class have access in common, 
prohibits any near approach ; while 
incessant'smoking, even at the table, 
and the habits which belong to it, 
defile the carriages, and render food 
loathsome. Indeed, the domestic 
arrangements, both at stations and 
hotels (with the exception, in a 
limited sense, of the best in Madrid), 
and even in private houses of pre- 
tension, are such as to accuse a 
people that can submit to them of 
being wanting in two of the first 
essentials of civilisation—decency 
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and cleanliness. Public opinion, if 
any of a higher order existed, would 
long since have compelled a change 
in these respects. The insensibility 
of a nation to a common nuisance, 
for which the remedy is obvious and 
easy, indicates adepravity in natural 
taste, as well as an absence of social 
cultivation and refinement. 

Yet railways, such as they are, 
have worked a beneficial change in 
the manners of the people, especially 
where it was most needed, in Spain. 
A few years ago, and before the 
Exhibitions of London and Paris 
had attracted many middle-class 
Spaniards beyond their own fron- 
tiers, they scarcely recognised the 
fact that there were countries and 
people deserving consideration be- 
sides Spain and her colonies. A 
stranger was an object of mingled 
pity and contempt. ‘ God help him, 
he can’t speak Spanish !’ announced 
that the speaker knew no language 
but his own, and his perfect satis- 
faction in his ignorance. A mis- 
chievous vanity, misbegotten of 
ignorance and pride, induced them 
often to give wrong information 
rather than own themselves at fault. 
Sometimes the same annoyance 
would be occasioned expressly from 
indulgence in a half-savage dislike 
to foreigners. A more general in- 
tercourse with the world has, in 
some measure, corrected this folly. 
A stranger will often meet with acts 
of willing courtesy: a sense of the 
apathy and shortcomings of their 
countrymen, and desire for better 
and more extended education, are 
not unfrequently expressed; and 
benefiting by this practical im- 
provement, we can endure the harm- 
less expression of a political convic- 
tion that the one thing wanting to 
Spain’s prosperity is the subjuga- 
tion of Portugal; and that England’s 
jealousy is the chief impediment to 
the attainment of her desire. Even 
now there is no general sense of the 
advantage of inviting and attract- 
ing strangers to the country. The 
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antiquated notion that the proprietor 
of an inn confers an obligation upon 
his guest, by receiving him on any 
terms, is by no means extinct ; and 
the treatment, as well as the charges, 
are in accordance with this inv erted 
idea. 

Had these countries been alive to 
their own welfare, a rich harvest 
would have been gathered in during 
the disturbed condition of France. 
Numbers of travellers put ont of 
their usual course, would have 
turned their steps to comparatively 
new fields of recreation, and both 
countries would have reaped the 
benefit, as they are capable of re- 
paying the trouble of a more ex- 
tensive journey than excursionists 
are in the habit of making. 

Even under present circum- 
stances, supposing the visitor to be 
meditating his return home from 
Cintra, satiated with the perfec- 
tions of nature there so highly cul- 
tivated and adorned with arti- 
ficial charms, he might be well 
advised to brave the discomforts 
and disgusts of the ‘middle pas- 
sage,’ and making his way through 
the centre of Spain into the moun- 
tains of Aragon, to view her once 
more under a foreign but a different 
aspect. There is a station called 
Alhama on the road from Madrid 
to Zaragoza, well known to natives 
for the virtue of its mineral waters, 
It was famous in the Roman times; 
and its name acknowledges a Moor- 
ish occupation. Baths of unusual 
excellence, and an hotel of com- 
paratively good arrangement and 
accommodation, recommend it to 
invalids. A lake whose bottom 
appears to be supplied with soda 
water bottles, continually sending 
their gaseous contents to the sur- 
face, invites asthmatic patients to 
cruise about in boats, and inhale 
the medicated atmosphere. To 
travellers in health it affords a 
point @appui for an excursion to 
one of the most extraordinary 
natural curiosities of Europe. About 
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twelve miles from Alhama, by a good 
road through mountains, where every 
kind of rock and earth, green, 
white, and red, are mixed in strange 
confusion, we come to a picturesque 
valley, richly clothed with:trees and 
verdure ; here is the Monastery of 
Piedra, the object of our search. 
It came into the hands of the pre- 
sent proprietor, Sefior Muntadas, 
after the confiscation of conventual 
estates in 1839, and the expulsion 
of the monks. He repaired the 
dilapidated buildings, and being of 
an active turn of mind, in various 
ways improved the property and 
the manufacture of its excellent 
wines. .In regard to its scenery, he 
found that Nature had left him little 
to do but to wonder and adore. 
Happily he had the good sense to 
be contented with this: merely 
bringing into view, and making ac- 
cessible, curiosities and points of 
interest, without attempting to im- 
prove what in its wild simplicity 
and grandeur is already perfect. 
A greater contrast to the finished 
elegance of Montserrat could 
searcely be found. Here a larger 
scale of operation and sublimity 
of design take the place of the 
studied negligence and adventitious 
graces that adorn the other. Within 
acircuit of a few miles over which 
the estate extends are no less than 
twelve cascades, not slender rills de- 
pendent upon rainy seasons, but 
perennial and inexhaustible; in 
more than one of the falls it thun- 
ders down 150 feet clear descent ; 
in others it leaps from rock to rock 
tojoin the flood below; and glancing 
among trees and roots, nourishes 
an abundant vegetation. Some- 
times it opens a new channel for 
itself and leaves hollow caverns 
and winding passages, where the 
water, oozing through the rocky roof 
turns the vegetation into stone, 
doing Nature’s work with the de- 
liberation which in her economy in- 
dicates her irresistible power. For 
ages it has been at work as it is 
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working still before our eyes, manu- 
facturing stalactites and converting 
various substances into fantastic 
petrifactions. There is a cliff at 
some distance outside the convent 
wall, where a passage has been cut 
to descend into the valley, which 
affords an opportunity of inspecting 
its structure; and shows it to be 
composed in great part of petrified 
leaves, roots, and branches. 

A few years ago, Sefior Muntadas 
fancied he could discern an opening 
in the rock, behind the principal 
fall: with great labour, cutting a 
ledge in the face of the perpen- 
dicular wall and tunnelling where 
practicable, he arrived at about 
mid-height of a lofty and spacious 
cavern, where the foot of man had 
never trod before; and inaccessible 
except to the doves that find an 
entrance behind the water, and 
perhaps to an eagle that was 
soaring high above the glen. The 
roof is fretted with stalactites in 
branching foliage that resembles 
petrified palm leaves. Beneath, are 
rocks in wild confusion; and a 
pool of clearest crystal reflecting 
the same beautiful tint as the 
azure cave at Capri. The effect of 
the setting sun as seen from the 
darkened interior of the cavern 
through the falling water, as in- 
deed the sensations excited by 
the whole scene, it is impossible to 
describe. 

If anything conventional could 
add to the pleasure of a day spent 
among such natural wonders, it 
would be found in the courteous 
liberality of the fortunate possessor 
of them; who seems to derive his 
own enjoyment from the gratifica- 
tion he is able to afford. There 
will indeed be no excuse for intru- 
ding upon his hospitality, when the 
monastery is opened, as he intends, 
for the public reception of visitors ; 
the spacious halls, clean airy cells, 
and splendid staircase, will make it 
one of the finest, as well as most 
comfortable hotels of the Continent. 
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The society, however, of Sefior 
Muntadas adds greatly to the in- 
tellectual pleasure of the day: es- 
pecially to one interested in the 
artificial production of fish ; an ope- 
ration in which he has engaged with 
such ingenuity and success as would 
excite the envy of Professor 
Buckland. The formation of the 
ground lends itself to the pur- 
pose. It would seem that the 
valley, some two or three hundred 
yards across, has been formed by a 
sudden subsidence of the ground 
from the upper platform, leaving 
the cliffs on either side abrupt and 
perpendicular. Abundant springs of 
water in the sheltered bottom sup- 
ply a series of lakes, swarming 
with trout of all sizes ; and salmon, 
as yet in the first stage of the 
experiment. The artificial breeding 
appears to require little trouble: a 
shed and a few tin vessels constitute 
the apparatus; the weeds, with 
occasionally a small quantity of raw 
flesh, supply abundant food; and 
the clean, fat, and flourishing ap- 
pearance of the fish would satisfy 
the expectations of an epicure. 
There is indeed no end to the 
objects of interest that present 
themselves within the convent 
walls, and beyond them ; the pencil 
and the hammer may here find 
occupation for a life to supply the 
cabinet of a geologist, or a painter’s 
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studio; perhaps those who follow 
neither pursuit may have the great- 
er enjoyment, as their imagination 
is left free to rove at pleasure amid 
the abundance that is here to minis- 
ter to it. 

While Alhama, with its hot 
springs and sheltered vale, prolongs 
the salutary influence of a genial 
climate which Cintra somewhat 
earlier affords, we may at Piedra 
vary the temperature at our con- 
venience, according as we climb the 
mountain, or descend into the 
shady glen, or seek the moister 
atmosphere of the waterfalls. 
Enough has been said to show that 
the first object of desire to many 
shivering mortals may be obtained 
at no great distance from our frigid 
shores; together with much col- 
lateral interest, that may add men- 
tal occupation to physical enjoyment. 
If, together with ‘the summer and 
her golden sun’ (without which, 
we hold that there is no comfort in 
life) we succeed in combining two 
such attractions as Cintra and 
Piedra of Aragon, we shall almost 
forget the needless discomforts in- 
flicted upon us in the transit; and 
arming ourselves with stoic insen- 
sibility, be ready to encounter again 
the tedious delays, uncleanliness, 
and other annoyances that obstruct 
the way to such a paradise of 
delights. 
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THE SERVICE OF THE POOR.! 


\ ISS STEPHEN proposes for 
i¥i consideration the following 
question, namely, What are the 
reasons for and against the esta- 
blishment of Religious Sisterhoods 
for charitable purposes? and an- 
swers it in a most interesting essay 
on The Service of the Poor. 

Many persons will dissent from 
Miss Stephen’s conclusions ; for it is 
an obvious though neglected fact, to 
which she repeatedly calls attention, 
that our estimate of sisterhoods de- 
pends upon ‘our belief respecting 
some of the deepest and most im- 
portant questions upon which opi- 
nions can be divided.’ But no 
one will dispute that the enquiry 
proposed is of primary importance ; 
and few readers, whatever their 
opinions, will, after perusing The 
Service of the Poor, deny that its 
author displays special qualifications 
for the satisfactory treatment of her 
subject. 

No doubt in dealing with what 
may be called the emotional side 
of the subject a woman has ad- 
vantages rarely possessed by any 
man unless he be endowed with 
something like genius, for very few 
men sympathise with or understand 
either the sentiments or the difficul- 
ties of enthusiastic young women 
under the influence of strong reli- 
gious fervour. But if Miss Stephen 
gains something from the mere 
fact that she is a woman dealing 
with a matter in which the feelings 
of women must be taken into ac- 
count, it must also be admitted that 
nothing but a very powerful as well 
as a very sympathetic imagination 
could have enabled her to analyse 
with the success she has achieved 
sentiments which often escape the 
grasp of less subtle intellects, and 
to paint as well as understand the 
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feelings of persons whose course of 
action or opinions she is often com-. 
pelled to censure. 

Take, for instance, the following 
extract from a passage unhappily 
too long for complete quotation in 
which the temptations to enter'a 
sisterhood are analysed : 


I cannot wonder at the longing to join 
a religious sisterhood which is secretly 
cherished by many young women. There 
are cases in which it is difficult to sa 
whether the impulse of self-devotion whic 
prompts that longing, or the sense of duty 
by which it is restrained, is most deserving 
of our respect and sympathy. The one piece 
of advice which may fairly be pressed upon 
all women who are thus, as it were, poised 
between two strong attractions, is that they 
would spend some of the leisure so forced 
upon them in seriously considering what 
it is they want, and what they are . likely 
to gain by the step in question, as well as 
what is the necessary price to be paid for 
it. To help them in such a deliberation is 
one of my great objects in this enquiry 
Another is to show what are the attrac- 
tions with which home life and secular 
institutions have to compete, if they would 
not allow sisterhoods to outbid them in 
attracting the services of charitable women. 
—The Service of the Poor, p. 229. 


Take again the whole descrip- 
tion, filled with a humorous insight, 
of the difficulties which present 
themselves to the mind of a district. 
visitor : 


I do not know a more depressingly be- 
wildering experience than that which be- 
falls a lady on first undertaking to visit a 
district of poor houses, She has probably 
offered herself as a district visitor to the 
clergyman of the parish, and as such she 
announces herself, or is announced by him, 
to the inhabitants of the district assigned! 
to her. In nineteen out of twenty cases 
she is welcomed at once, and finds herself, 
either with or without some kind of pretext 
of lending books, collecting club-money , 
or the like, launched upon a course of 
periodical visits to the families in her dis- 
trict, to be paid probably at intervals of a 
week or a fortnight. She feels that the 
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very readiness with which she is admitted 
is a sort of claim upon her to do something, 
and she certainly would not have under- 
taken such work at all except in the -_ 
of doing something useful ; but what? The 
difficulty arises not from any lack, but 
from the multitude and confusion of wants, 
spiritual, moral, social, intellectual, and 
physical, with which she is brought into 
contact.— The Service of the Poor, p. 213. 


These extracts, which are greatly 
damaged by separation from their 
context, may be sufficient to show 
Miss Stephen’s opponents that 
though they may controvertor object 
to her arguments, they have in her 
an intelligent as well as a sympa- 
thetic critic. 

Miss Stephen, however, is hap- 
pily something much better than 
what is generally called a ‘sympa- 
thetic’ critic. By this term is 
generally described an ingenious 
person who discovers sentimental 
grounds for the defence of systems 
in the truth of which he enter- 
tains no belief, or for the eulogy of 
characters which he never would 
propose as examples for imitation. 
He is a man who sees goodness in 
everything, and truth on all sides, 
because he does not believe that 
anything is thoroughly good or any- 
thing absolutely true. His whole art 
lies in placing the feelings in oppo- 
sition to the understanding. Of 
the sympathetic criticism which 
marks a writer of this description, 
not a trace is to be found in The 
Service of the Poor. Its author 
possesses the third of the qualifica- 
tions we have already enumerated, 
and is able not only to disentangle 
argument from sentiment, but to 
hold, with a firmness which many 
men fail to exhibit, to the principle 
that where reason and sentiment 
are opposed, we must at all cost 
follow the dictates of our under- 
standing. The consequence of this 
rare combination of knowledge, 
imagination, and clear good sense, 
is that the writer has produced a 
work of which the charming style 
is in reality its least merit—in which 
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sympathy never degenerates into 
sentiment, or argument into con- 
troversy. 

In following any argument on 
the subject of sisterhoods, it is of 
first-rate consequence to keep be- 
fore the mind the exact question at 
issue, and to master the terms in 
which the question is expressed. 


By a‘ religious association’ for charitable 
purposes I mean [writes Miss Stephen] an 
association the organisation of which rests 
upon the assumption that works of charity, 
including teaching, alms-giving, and the 
care of the sick, are means to an end; that 
end being the spiritual benefit of the per- 
former or of the object of such works. 
From this view follow (invariably, I be- 
lieve, in practice, if not necessarily in 
theory) two corollaries: first, that to be 
in a certain spiritual state, or at least to 
belong to a certain religious denomination, 
is an indispensable condition of admission 
into such an association; and secondly, 
that all services being supposed to be 
rendered gratuitously, no direct payment is 
received by any of its individual members. 
Such an association of women is usually 
described as a ‘sisterhood,’ and it is in this 
sense that I shall use the word ‘ sisterhood,’ 
or ‘religious association.’ 

By a ‘secular association’ for charitable 
purposes I mean an association in which 
works of charity are considered (as regards 
the organisation of the association, what- 
ever may be the views of its individual 
members) as ultimate ends; and in which, 
therefore, the only conditions of admission 
are such as respect the qualifications of 
the candidate for the work to be under- 
taken ; and the employment of paid or un- 
paid agents is considered as a question 
purely of expediency.—The Service of the 
Poor, p, 2. 

I intend to use the word [work of charity] 
in the sense of services rendered to the 
poor, be the motives of the doers, and the 
arrangements about remuneration, what 
they may. The expression ‘ services ren- 
dered ’ is of course intended to exclude any- 
thing done for the poor merely for the 
profit of the doer. The good of the poor 
must be the object of a work of charity ; 
but the motive which impels the doer of it 
to seek the good of the poor may be pure 
benevolence, or a sense of duty, or a desire 
to obtain spiritual benefits for ourselves, 
or the love of Christ, or what you will. 
So long as the object in view is to better 
the condition of the poor as a class, or as 
members of a class, the work undertaken 
may be called a work of charity.—Jbid. 
p- 198. 
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The first primdé facie objection 
to a sisterhood arises from a fea- 
ture essential to its character. 
This objection is that such an insti- 
tution attempts to attain two dif- 
ferent, even if they be not in some 
respects antagonistic objects; that 
each of these objects may in all 
human probability be more satis- 
factorily compassed if aimed at sepa- 
rately ; and that if one of them be 
made subordinate to the other, the 
subordinate end or object will in- 
evitably be to some extent sacri- 
ficed to the superior or ultimate 
end or object, and certainly will not 
be as completely attained as if it 
were made the primary and ulti- 
mate end of the institution. Apply 
this general doctrine to a definite 
case. There exists, suppose, a re- 
ligious sisterhood for the purpose 
of nursing the poor. Such an as- 
sociation proposes to itself, from 
its very nature as a religious asso- 
ciation, two objects. The one end 


is the efficient nursing of the poor ; 


the other end is the spiritual bene- 
fit of the nurses (that is, the sisters 
themselves), or of the poor. Even 
conceding for the sake of argument 
that the one end is not made sub- 
ordinate to the other, still the effort 
to attain two objects will lead to 
loss in one direction or the other. 
It is, for example, thought desirable 
for their spiritual benefit that the 
sisters should attend lengthy reli- 
gious services—should go through 
a certain amount of something of 
the nature of penance, or give up a 
portion of their time to self-exami- 
nation. Now all these practices 
may or may not conduce to spiritual 
improvement, but they certainly 
do not of themselves conduce to 
good nursing. Take the most fa- 
vourable view of them you can, and 
you will find that the existence of 
a twofold object at any rate pre- 
vents the arrangements of the sis- 
terhood from being wholly planned 
with a view to the one object of 
nursing the poor. But the argu- 
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ment may be pressed a good deal 
farther. Both a@ priori reasoning 
and actual experience lead to the 
conclusion that where two objects 
of the nature supposed are aimed 
at by one institution, one of them 
will become the ultimate object or 
end. No one can doubt which of 
the two objects will predominate. 
The real or supposed spiritual bene- 
fit of the sisters and the patients is 
certain to be looked upon as the 
trueaim of the institution; and when 
this is so, the arrangement for 
nursing will suffer. Anyone, of 
course, may maintain that the phy- 
sical loss is more than repaid by 
the spiritual gain. With this argu- 
ment we have now no concern. 
Our aim is simply to show that 
any association suffers pro tanto by 
aiming at a double object. If it be 
said in answer that everything will 
be subordinated to the one purpose 
of nursing the sick, then our reply 
is that an institution where this is 
really and bond fide the case ap- 
proaches in so far to the character 
of a secular institution; and, in so far 
as it approaches it, will be free from 
some of the objections which are 
valid against a sisterhood. It may 
on the other hand be possibly urged 
that this conflict of objects is purely 
imaginary. But everything seems 
to show that it is not so. It is in 
the first place clear that societies 
which exist for the object both of 
nursing and of collecting together 
persons of a certain religious cha- 
racter are inevitably restricted to a 
certain class of members. They 
cannot choose so freely as those 
who select their members simply 
with reference to efficiency in the 
one pursuit of nursing. Anyone 
will see that this is so if he sup- 
poses the society to consist of per- 
sons of one definite religious belief: 
e.g. Roman Catholics or Protes- 
tants. He will perceive at once 
that such a society must, ceteris 
paribus, have less freedom of choice, 
and hence presumably attain less 
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efficiency, than a body which selects 
its members from Catholics and Pro- 
testants alike. One may rely, how- 
ever, not on general argument, but 
on actual experience. Let anyone 
read carefully through the rules of 
the Sisters of Charity as given in 
extenso by Miss Stephen, and com- 
pare them with the rules of the In- 
stitution for Nurses at Liverpool. 
We venture to say that most readers 
will see that the elaborate regula- 
tions of the former have in view 
almost exclusively the maintenance 
of a certain spiritual discipline, 
whilst the latter have in view solely 
the training of efficient nurses ; and 
further, that the rules of the Sisters 
of Charity are in many cases the 
opposite of the regulations which 
anyone would propose who looked 
only to the training up a woman 
to become a skilful nurse. Chap- 
ter ix. regulates the mode in 
which the sisters are to spend 
their day. It may be an excel- 
lent series of rules for the manu- 
facture of a saint—on this matter 


we say nothing ; but that it contains 
the precepts which any human 
being would naturally follow who 
wished to become a good nurse, and 
with no ulterior object in view, is 


to us simply incredible. The truth 
is, that the tenor of regulations for 
sisterhoods suggests that the object 
of the founder is that the sisters 
should undergo the mazimum of 
mortification and __ self-discipline 
compatible with the due perform- 
ance of certain acts of charity—e.g. 
nursing the poor—whilst the object 
of any secular institution for nurses, 
must be to produce efficient nurses, 
whilst imposing upon them the 
minimum of labour or pain com- 
patible with the due exercise of 
their profession. 

As the object of a sisterhood is 
twofold, so the argument in favour 
of sisterhoods partakes of a two- 
fold character. 

The first line of reasoning is, 
‘that the work done by sisters of 
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charity, especially in nursing the 
sick, is work of so arduous and pain- 
ful a character that none but the 
highest motives will support a wo- 
man in the performance of it, i.e. 
that religion is required as a gua- 
rantee for fidelity in performing 
works of charity.’ 

This argument derives its force 
from our confining our view to 
nursing, since to some other chari- 
table employments —e.g. district 
visiting—it has no applicability ; 
but even with reference to nursing 
it is untenable. The assertion on 
which it rests is not true as a 
matter of fact. A nurse’s employ- 
ment has many special temptations 
and special hardships ; but it is 
ridiculous to assert that its repul- 
siveness is so great that it is an 
employment which no one would un- 
dertake except under the influence 
of religious zeal. 

I have heard [writes Miss Stephen] a 
surgeon and a stewardess speak in precisely 
the same terms of their first six months’ 
experience. They did not think that any 
earthly consideration would induce them to 
go through it again, but they laughed at the 
idea of shrinking from any of the incidents 
of their respective employments in later 
years. I am sure from many enquiries 
that this is the common experience of 
nurses, whether religious or secular. Many 
of their duties are painful and disagreeable 
at first, but after a short apprenticeship 
they infallibly get over the first shrinking 
from these things, and after a time their 


painfulness is scarcely felt as a drawback to 
the employment. 


But a nurse, it will be said, is 
exposed to specialtemptations. This 
is true, but is true also of a 
doctor, a surgeon, or an attorney. 
Yet no one maintains that a doc- 
tor, surgeon, or attorney will ne- 
cessarily neglect his duties unless 
he is a religious man. Other 
feelings besides that of religion, 
among which probably the strongest 
is a sense of professional honour, 
often lead personsin their professions 
to resist temptations which they 
probably would not resist but for 
professional training ; and one main 
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object of creating a profession of 
nursing is to bring into play among 
nurses the salutary influence of pro- 
fessional sentiment. But a nurse 
will perform her duties better if 
under the influence of high prin- 
ciple. No one denies this; but this 
brings us to the fundamental weak- 
ness of the argument under review, 
and many like it. . It rests at bottom 
on the ‘ unwarrantable assumption 
that religious motives are identical 
with religious organisation ;’ an as- 
sumption which forms the basis of 
half the reasoning in favour of sis- 
terhoods. If once the assumption 
be seen to be untenable, the argu- 
ment falls with it ; for the most that 
this argument proves is that reli- 
gious motives are needed for the 
discharge of arduous duties, and, 
except on the assumption referred 
to, does not tend to show that ar- 
duous duties need for their per- 
formance sisters of charity. 

With this train of reasoning are 
often connected arguments fair 
enough in themselves, showing the 
great advantages in the way of pro- 
tection, training in charitable pur- 
suits, freedom from interruption, 
&e., which are attainable by women 
who join sisterhoods, and unattain- 
able by those who remain at home. 
With these arguments, and others 
of the same kind, Miss Stephen deals 
with great care. We the less regret 
not being able to consider them 
separately from the following con- 
sideration. The reasons urged are, 
in many cases, of weight, but all 
they show is that women often gain 
much by becoming members of as- 
sociations, They do not in them- 
selves prove or tend to prove that 
women ought to join religious rather 
than secular associations, They may 
therefore be dismissed as not strictly 
relevant to the point under discus- 
sion. 

_ The true defence of sisterhoods 
lies in a second line of reasoning, 
which is distinct from the argu- 
ments hitherto considered. No 
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doubt sisterhoods are recommended, 
and justly recommended, by their 
defenders on the ground of what 
may be called the external or ma- 
terial advantages attainable by them, 
e.g. in the way of giving women 
training whichthey would not other- 
wise possess, or of providing some 
additional guarantee for the due 
performance of duty. But reasons 
of this kind, though perfectly fair, 
have a hollow sound, because they 
are arguments used to convince 
opponents, and are:not the conside- 
rations which weigh with friends, 

The substantial ground on which 
sisterhoods, as well as other institu- 
tions of a like character, must ulti- 
mately be defended is their reli- 
gious usefulness. On considering 
their claims in this respect ‘ we are 
brought face to face with the final 
enquiry upon which in reality the 
whole matter eventually turns — 
whether the institution of sister- 
hoods does afford special opportu- 
nities of imparting spiritual benefits 
and promoting the salvation of souls 
and the glory of God, by reason 
either of the internal constitution 
of those bodies or of their external 
ministrations’ (The Service of the 
Poor, p. 322). 

Though all sisterhoods aim at the 
religious benefit both of theirinmates 
and of the poor—of the one,that is to 
say, by virtue of their ‘internal con- 
stitution,’ of the other by their ‘ ex- 
ternal ministrations ’"—it simplifies 
the argument to consider separately 
their effect, first on their members 
and secondly on the poor. 

It were unjust to deny that sister- 
hoods, in common with all insti- 
tutions of the monastic type, do 
produce a considerable effect on the 
moral character of the persons sub- 
ject to their influence. 


It must be a sluggish imagination and 
a cold heart which does not recognise the 
beauty and elevation of the conventual 
ideal as modified in the active orders. The 
severest purity, not only of life and man- 
ners, but in the inmost recesses of the 
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heart, lit up by the fire of a charity which 
for ever spends itself in unrequited services 
to the lowest and most erring, in minister- 
ing to whose sufferings an acceptable offer- 
ing of love and devotion is made to the 
Saviour for whose sake and in whose name 
every moment’s work is done—this is a 
picture which may well stir up zeal and 
emulation in Christian hearts.— The Service 
of the Poor, p. 248. 


The most hardened friend of mo- 
nasticism could hardly require a 
fairer description of the ideal which 
so captivates many minds as to make 
them indisposed, perhaps unable, to 
criticise institutions which aim at 
the production of a type of charac- 
ter which seems to them entitled to 
boundless admiration. Yet, in fact, 
several questions must be answered 
before we can determine whether a 
sisterhood is a good school for the 
women who form part of it. 

Let it be granted for the sake of 
argument, that the conventual ideal 
is itself not open to criticism—that 
susceptibility to religious emotion, 
a spirit of obedience, self-sacrifice, 
and of renunciation in all its forms, 
comprises all the virtues to be de- 
sired in a religious character. 
When all this is conceded, the 
question still arises whether a con- 
ventual life really secures the ac- 
quisition of those virtues which 
the inhabitants of convents prize 
most highly. 


Purity, fervent charity, and single- 
hearted devotion are not confined to any 
system; nor, because they have been ear- 
nestly preached and honestly sought in one 
particular path until they have become 
identified with it in popular imagination, 
does it follow that that path is really the 
most direct way to the attainment of them. 
. .. The great school for these qualities 
is active work for others, and so far, no 
doubt, there are ample opportunities for 
acquiring them in the life of charitable 
sisterhoods. But this is an advantage 
which is no more peculiar to them than the 
air they breathe. They share it with every 
charitable institution and with every home 
in the country. What is really peculiar to 
them is a certain religious discipline and 
exclusive association with people who pro- 
fess agreement in certain religious views.— 
The Service of the Poor, p. 249. 
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Neither of these peculiarities can 
be said to be free from certain grave 
drawbacks. It is one thing to 
honour genuine religious feeling 
when it is simply the outcome of a 
religious life; it is quite another to 
value artificially excited religious 
emotion. ‘For pious and enthu- 
siastic women are by nature but 
too prone to excess of religious 
emotion upon a narrow and un- 
proved basis of belief;’ and the 
practice ‘of never associating on 
equal terms with any but people of 
one’s own way of thinking on re- 
ligious matters is an artificial 
arrangement for fostering the feel- 
ings excited by those beliefs without 
any corresponding widening or 
sifting of the grounds on which 
they are held.’ (lbid. p. 250.) In 
other words, the conventual system 
aims at securing certain virtues by 
stimulating the emotions while 
taking away the opportunity of 
investigating the grounds of belief 
on which alone the emotions can be 
justified, and may be defined as a 
scheme for exciting religious feel- 
ing at the cost of religious truth. 

But, again, even if you grant the 
merit of the conventual ideal, it is 
necessary to consider the cost at 
which this ideal must be won. One 
of the greatest, if not absolutely 
the greatest, of all the defects 
which seem to be inherent in a 
conventual life is the fostering of a 
spirit of fiction. From top to bot- 
tom of a sisterhood you will find 
something fictitious. The very 
name of the institution, the feigned 
parental relation between the su- 
perior and the sisters, the self- 
humiliation where no real cause for 
humiliation exists, savour of fiction 
in this sense—that they show a de- 
sire to produce feelings appropriate 
to certain relations or circumstances 
where these relations or circum- 
stances do not in reality exist. 

In one or two instances espe- 
cially this fictitious character be- 
comes specially apparent. 
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It is an almost invariable rule 
that the sisters should not indi- 
vidually receive payment for their 
services. The objection to the re- 
ceipt of payment rests partly upon 
the fact that it would, as Miss 
Stephen most acutely points out, be 
inconsistent with the unconditional 
obedience to superiors, which is an 
essential feature of all forms of 
convent life, partly upon the feeling 
that it is opposed to the monastic 
ideal of disinterestedness. Unfor- 
tunately, it is absolutely impossible 
to keep fact and theory in complete 
accord. No doubt the richer mem- 
bers of sisterhoods receive no pay- 
ment whatever ; on the other hand, 
the poorer women, who form a large 
proportion of the Sisters of Charity, 
receive, though not actual payment, 
yet very substantial remuneration 
for their work. 


Thus while women of independent for- 
tune are attracted by the fiction of all 
services being unpaid, poor women are at- 
tracted by the fact of their receiving good, 
though indirect, payment. Whenever one 
rule about payment is made to apply to 
people in very various pecuniary cireum- 
stances, there must be a fiction somewhere. 
Either some members must accept a nomi- 
nal salary while really working gratuitously, 
or else some members must be really paid 
while nominally working gratuitously. .. . 
But surely of the two fictions I have men- 
tioned, that by which some who really give 
appear to sell their services is far less dan- 
gerous, and indeed less fictitious, than that 
by which some who really sell appear to 
give them. . . . There is an unconscious 
dishonesty about this arrangement, which 
is characteristic of a system whose founda- 
tion is aspiration rather than fact, and 
typical of the indiscriminate claim to the 
credit of self-sacrifice put forward on behalf 
of Sisters of Charity as a body in more 
important things, without enquiry, or in 
spite of evidence, as to the balance of loss 
and gain involved in their position.— The 
Service of the Poor, p. 238. 


The pretence that no Sister of 
Charity is paid for her work is part 
ofa much more general fiction. This 
is the idea which is often openly 
expressed, and constantly tacitly 
assumed, that every sister makes, 
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in joining the sisterhood, an incal- 
culable effort of self-sacrifice ; and 
this supposition gives in the eyes 
of many persons a sanctity to 
a sisterhood and their work which 
renders it impossible for them 
calmly to weigh the merits and 
demerits of the system. It there- 
fore becomes of consequence to ob- 
serve that the supposition is not at 
all completely borne out by facts, 
and partakes to a great extent of 
the character of a fiction. We 
frankly admit that many women do 
make a real sacrifice in joining a 
sisterhood, and are entitled, what- 
ever we may think of the worth of 
the object for which it is made, to 
the respect due to those who sacri- 
fice pleasure to what seems to them 
their duty. But the sacrifice may, 
in many cases, be much less than is 
commonly assumed, whilst in other 
cases there may in reality be no 
sacrifice whatever. ‘It has always 
seemed to me,’ remarks Miss 
Stephen, with great truth, ‘ that 
to speak of the renunciation of 
mere luxury and amusement . 

as demanding any appreciable effort 
of self-sacrifice was little better 
than an insult to the class of women 
who are capable of being attracted 
by the noble objects of {a Sister’s] 
profession. The degree of plain- 
ness, or even of hard living, which 
is practised in any of the more 
rational and busy sisterhoods is 
really nothing that could cause 
more than slight temporary uneasi- 
ness, probably far less trying than 
the chafing against the luxuries of 
home life from which it sets such 
women free.’ But it will be said 
all sisters renounce the pleasures of 
home life. The reply is that they 
renounce its pains and duties also. 
‘And what are any physical hard. 
ships or even any of the sympa- 
thetic sufferings usually encountered 
in ministering to strangers when 
compared with the inevitable trials 
sooner or later shared with or en- 
dured for one’s own flesh and 
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blood?’ Moreover, home is not 
always an Eden, and the ‘ desolate 
waifs and strays of society,’ who 
have of all persons the greatestclaim 
to join a sisterhood, cannot be said to 
renounce a home when they do not 
possess one, and when the great and 
most legitimate attraction of a sis- 
terhood is that it provides them 
with something like home life. 
Moreover, sisterhoods have their 
own attractions. Religion and re- 
ligious subjects do, as a matter of 
fact, form the great object of intel- 
lectual interest in the lives of many 
women, and to a woman interested 
in topics connected with religion 
(which, it may be remarked, is by 
no means necessarily the same 
thing as being a religious woman), 
and also filled with a craving for 
sympathy, a sisterhood may have 
very strong and, in one sense, very 
valid attractions ; and even in cases 
where a genuine sacrifice is made, 
‘the transaction may be at best a 
prudent, perhaps even a selfish 
one. The following sentences 
fairly enough sum up the case : 


‘ Nous sommes trés-heureuses dans notre 
vie pénible,’ said a French Sister of Charity 
to me once, without the smallest apparent 
consciousness that what she evidently re- 
garded as a paradox to be explained only 
on semi-miraculous grounds, might be re- 
ceived as a statement very probably true, 
and not at all surprising, that on the whole 
the balance of loss and gain, as far as 
enjoyment went, was in her favour... . 
It is obvious that in reality Sisters ‘make 
an exchange in which nobody can quite 
strike the balance of loss and gain in mere 
happiness, since no two cases are alike, and 
no one can tell what life would have been 
in whatever path is left untried.’—7he 
Service of the Poor, p. 252. 


But if this be so, it is as- 
suredly a fiction, and a dangerous 
fiction, to apply to all the members 
of a sisterhood the language appli- 
cable to those only who have, as a 
matter of fact, made some great 
and undoubted sacrifice in the 
cause of duty. 

Moreover, this fiction is at any 
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rate closely connected with another 
evil of the same nature, to which 
our limits do not allow us to do 
more than allude. It is nearly im- 
possible to connect the idea of 
sacrifice with indirect services to 
the poor, however great these ser- 
vices may be. A lady who gives 
her mind and time to working out 
or aiding those who are working 
out a measure of reform, which 
might benefit every pauper, would 
scarcely be said to make a sacrifice 
in the sense which founders of sis- 
terhoods attach to that term. 
Hence a most disastrous habit, 
which seems to be almost inherent 
in the conventual system, of direct- 
ing the attention of Christians al- 
most exclusively to acts of direct 
personal service, and of inducing 
women to value an act, not accord- 
ing to the benefit it confers, nor 
even according to the trouble which 
it involves, but with reference to 
what may be called its humble or 
menial character ; whence flows the 
double evil that displays of humility 
are sought for, and that an artifi- 
cial idea of humiliation is attached 
to acts which in themselves, and 
when done by a person called upon 
to do them, have no true character 
of humiliation whatever. 

Here, however, we come across 
the radical defect of the training 
given in sisterhoods. We have 
hitherto assumed that the ideal 
proposed to the Sisters is itself not 
open to criticism. This is not s0. 
‘ We owe,’ writes Miss Stephen, ‘a 
great debt of gratitude to the reli- 
gious orders for the clearness with 
which they have impressed upon 
the world’s imagination one side of 
perfection, one beautiful though 
narrow ideal.’ We ourselves are 
not prepared to concede so much as 
this to monasticism. The monas- 
tic ideal is no doubt narrow, since it 
certainly does not include ‘justice, 
truth, courage, public spirit, and 
all the noble fruits of spiritual free- 
dom.’ But itis much worse than 
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merely narrow, since the virtues it 
puts forward for admiration—obe- 
dience, sacrifice, and the different 
forms of renunciation—are not vir- 
tues in themselves, but simply states 
oracts which may or may not be 
virtues under different circum- 
stances. Take, asa single example, 
‘obedience.’ The soldier who obeys 
the call of duty, who sacrifices his 
life rather than desert a post at 
which he is placed, performs an 
act of heroic virtue ; but the fanatic 
who, in obedience no doubt to an 
idea of religion, and very probably to 
the orders of religiousadvisers, assas- 
sinated William the Silent, deserves 
and has generally received the 
same amount of admiration which 
is bestowed upon a Thug. Obedi- 
ence is in itself neither a virtue nor 
a vice, and the prominence given to 
it in the conventual ideal well illus- 
trates the truth of the remark that 
‘the mistake at the root of all dan- 
gers to morality resulting from the 
exaltation of that ideal, lies in its 
identification of virtues with con- 
ditions of life.’ 

Take now the second religious 
aspect of sisterhoods. Are we 
bound to hold that they promote 
the salvation of souls by reason of 
their external ministrations? In 
other words, are sisterhoods insti- 
tutions calculated to confer special 
spiritual benefits on the poor or sick 
with whom the sisters come in con- 
tact ? 

The question at issue is not the 
value of religion or the importance 
of spiritual objects. It should be 
remembered again that no one dis- 
putes that a good woman imbued 
with the spirit of religion and holi- 
ness may, whether she belongs toa 
religious society, a secular institu- 
tion, or to no association at all, be 
the means of spiritual benefit to 
those rich or poor with whom she 
comes in contact as a nurse or in 
any other capacity. Persons, there- 
fore, who believe, which we dis- 
tinctly do not, that sisterhoods are, 
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to speak plainly, successful manu- 
factories for the production of 
saints, legitimately hold that sisters 
are more likely to be good women 
than are ordinary nurses, and there- 
fore more likely to confer, by exam- 
ple and otherwise, spiritual benefit 
upon their patients. But theindirect 
benefit which a good person renders 
to others simply by virtue of his 
own goodness is not the kind of 
spiritual benefit now under con- 
sideration, or which sisterhoods are 
supposed to be specially calculated 
to confer. When it is alleged that 
their ministrations tend to the sal- 
vation of souls, what is meant by 
the person making the assertion is, 
that women trained in sisterhoods 
possess some special advantages in 
the effort to save souls. 

If this assertion is made by a 
sincere Roman Catholic or by a 
believer in what, for want of a 
better word, may be termed Ca- 
tholic or sacramentarian doctrines, 
we at once admit that it is im- 
possible to make any reply to 
him, except that we disbelieve the 
whole creed by which his belief in 
the ministrations of sisterhoods is 
supported. If it be of supreme 
moment that a dying man should 
receive the Jast sacrament, confess 
to a priest, and obtain absolution, it 
seems to us a legitimate conclusion 
that it is a great advantage to 
dying men to be tended by a woman 
whose whole training impresses 
upon her the belief that the re- 
ception of the last sacrament, con- 
fession, and absolution are of 
supreme importance, and who 
therefore may be expected to press, 
at all costs and hazards, on the 
dying the necessity for obtaining 
what are called the consolations of 
religion. Sisterhoods, in effect, are 
an outgrowth, and in our judgment 
a natural outgrowth, of the Roman 
Catholic system; and we should 
hardly expect any ardent Roman 
Catholic, even though he perceived 
their practical inconveniences, to 
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give up the defence of institutions 
which are in full accordance with 
all his beliefs : it is, in short, useless, 
in arguing with such a man, to 
attack sisterhoods unless you are 
prepared to attack his fundamental 
religious convictions. 

When a sincere Protestant de- 
fends sisterhoods on the ground 
that the ministrations of sisters tend 
to the salvation of souls, our posi- 
tion is different. The essence of 
Protestantism is the belief that 
religion is a matter of individual 
conviction; that the salvation of a 
man’s soul cannot be made to 
depend on rites or sacraments, but 
must result from his own spiritual 
or religious condition: it is by no 
means so easy, therefore, for a Pro- 
testant as for a Catholic to point out 
clearly and distinctly the mode in 
which he conceives sisters to have 
special advantages in the work of 
‘saving souls.’ When hard pressed, 
his view will, we suspect, be found 
to rest on the following basis, 
viz. that the belief in certain doc- 
trines is essential to salvation ; that 
the members of sisterhoods can be 
trained up to feel a firm assurance 
of the truth of these doctrines, 
and have special opportunities for 
pressing these doctrines, or, as he 
probably would term them, ‘ the 
truth,’ on the sick and dying. 


The establishment (that is to say) of 
sisterhoods may be justitied upon the ground 
of the belief in the efficacy of doctrines as a 
condition of salvation. There is no doubt 
that the personal knowledge which women 
may acquire through charitable ministra- 
tions is a most powerful engine for the 
promulgation of any easily recognisable 
religious tenets which those women may 
hold. As missionaries in disguise, Sisters 
of Charity can do perhaps as much in pro- 
pagating particular forms of faith, and 
winning assent to particular doctrines, as 
the avowed teachers of those forms can do 
by any more direct efforts.—Zhe Service of 
the Poor, p. 334. 


Let it, however, be carefully ob- 
served whatare the assumptions that 
this viewinvolves. It rests first on 
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theconviction that a man’s salvation 
depends upon the acceptance of cer- 
tain doctrines. Asnoone can believe 
that the members of sisterhoods 
have any special advantage in ascer- 
taining what is religious truth, it 
must further be believed that reli- 
gious truth is already certainly 
known—a belief which, in practice, 
though not logically, involves the 
belief that the clergy are the de- 
positaries of religious truth. But 
in order to support the present 
argument in favour of sister- 
hoods we must go a step far. 
ther. To believe that salvation de- 
pends on the acceptance of certain 
doctrines, that these doctrines are 
certainly known to be true, and can 
be learnt from the clergy, is not 
enough: it must be assumed that 
these vital doctrines are of a kind 
which a nurse can present to a sick 
or dying man at a time when the 
slight remaining vigour of an en- 
feebled body and a disturbed mind 
is of necessity mainly occupied with 
his physical ailments. In other 
words, the ‘scheme of salvation’ 
must be a short, so to speak port- 
able, body of doctrine, which can 
be carried about in the mind of a 
nurse, and transferred in a very 
brief time to the mind of a dying 
man. Those who can believe that 
such a scheme of salvation exists 
have a perfectly legitimate ground 
for turning nurses into missiona- 
ries, and must look with something 
like horror on rules such as that 
laid down by the Liverpool Institu- 
tion for Nurses: ‘The nurse mst 
not interfere with anyone's religious 
opinions.” 

The conclusion of the whole mat- 
ter which it is the main object of 
Miss Stephen’s treatise to draw is 
that our judgment of sisterhoods 
depends on our judgment as to 
certain ‘theological opinions or as- 
sumptions, and that the duty both 
of the public and of individuals is 
carefully to examine the opinions 
or assumptions which lie at the 
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basis of the system of which sister- 
hoods are merely a part.! 

When Miss Stephen has shown 
that a person’s estimate of sister- 
hoods ultimately depends on his 
theological opinions, she has accom- 
plished the task which she has 
undertaken to perform. It is 
neither her business nor her pur- 
pose to do more than demonstrate 
this fact ; and though she expresses 
her individual opinion as to the 
truth of the theological opinions 
under examination with equal mo- 
desty and clearness, it is not the 
aim of her work directly to examine 
the tenableness or truth of the 
views on which the defence of 
sisterhoods ultimately rests. It is, 
however, the duty, and as we be- 
lieve the very pressing duty, of the 
public clearly to face and make up 
their minds on the theological 
questions at issue. It will be the 
object of the remainder of this re- 
view to point out what seem to us to 
be the beliefs on which sisterhoods 
in common with all conventual 
societies rest, and some of the 
grounds why both the beliefs them- 
selves and the institutions depend- 
ing upon them ought not to meet 
with the approval of Protestants. 

At the basis of the whole monas- 
tic system lies the conviction of 
the holiness and superiority of an 
ascetic life. Such a life when 
analysed will be found to consist 
in the renunciation of pleasures, 
occupations, and thoughts which 
are admittedly in themselves free 
from sin. Thus abstinence from 
marriage, surrender of property, 
submission of the individual judg- 
ment, are the typical virtues of the 
monastic state; yet no one main- 
tains either that marriage, the pos- 
session of wealth, or independence 
of mind, are in themselves sinful. 
With the notion that certain states 
of life have a superior sanctity is 
mextricably combined the idea 
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which forms the foundation of con- 
vent discipline—that ‘ spiritual per- 
fection is an art to be acquired by 
the practice of certain ascertained 
and, so to speak, technical rules.’ 
Admit the truth of this view, and 
you at once have firm ground on 
which to erect any number of sis- 
terhoods or monasteries ; but if it be 
admitted, much more must be ad- 
mitted also. You must admit not 
only what nobody denies,—that all 
men fall far short of the perform- 
ance of their duties, but that the 
whole Protestant conception of life 
is wrong. It is vain to talk of a 
‘higher’ life without making all 
other lives ‘lower’ lives; and for any 
man to continue in a lower life 
when he can attain a higher exist- 
ence—to remain, forinstance, merely 
a just, honest man, when he could 
become a saint—is, to speak plainly, 
a sin. It is indeed often said and 
thought that there may be different 
ideals, a monastic ideal and a 
secular ideal, and that neither need 
be inconsistent with the other. 
You might as well say that the 
ideal of the man who hid his talent 
was in no wise inconsistent with 
the ideal of the man who with his 
talent got ten talents more. For 
the monastic conception of life 
differs from the secular conception, 
not as the aspirations, say, of a 
lawyer differ from those of a mer- 
chant, but as that of a Quaker differs 
from that of a soldier. The two con- 
ceptions are mutually exclusive. 
This, it may be said, is mere theory, 
quite at variance with facts. Let 
anyone who thinks so read the 
Rules of the Sisters of Charity. Is 
it conceivable that the right course 
of life for one set of women is a 
life of perpetual fasting, prayers, 
humiliation, self-imposed suffering, 
and abstinence from individual 
friendships, whilst the life of other 
women can rightly be one of self- 
development and rational happi- 


' For a treatment of the whole subject see The Service of the Poor, pp. 300 to 342. 
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ness? Contrast for a moment the 
position of the sister who is for- 
bidden to form personal intimacies 
with the members of her own 
society, who cannot kiss one of her 
fellows except on the cheek, and, if 
we understand rightly, on bended 
knees, with that of another woman, 
possibly her cousin, who enjoys all 
the happiness of married life. It is 
inconceivable that the world should 
not ultimately pronounce that the 
life of the one woman or the other 
is wrong. But again it may be 
said that at any rate asceticism 
leads to no harm. The whole of 
history confutes this assertion ; and 
the following anecdote of a Sister 
of Charity affords a painful instance 
of the incalculable misery which may 
be inflicted on the most exalted cha- 
racters by devotion to an erroneous 
theory. Miss Stephen tells us of a 
Sister of Charity who gave up her 
life to the service of the poor, and 
* seemed as like an angel in human 
form as any woman could well be :’ 


She was spending her very life for the poor, 
and I fear had not much more to spend ; she 
seemed bound to the earth not by her own 
sufferings, severe as they evidently were, 
so much as by those of her poor people, and 
her own sense of utter helplessness to re- 
lieve or benefit many of them—contending 
as she was day by day with a mass of 
poverty, ignorance, and misery which she 
evidently felt her visits to be utterly in- 
adequate even perceptibly to lessen. When 
the visits were over, I said to her some- 
thing of the comfort she must at least have 
in carrying some alleviations to the people 
she loved so well: her face for a moment 
lightened up as she said, ‘Yes, they are 
my joy ;’ and then it fell again, and a dark 
cloud came over her as she continued half 
bitterly and altogether sorrowfully, ‘I can- 
not help it—I cannot help loving them. 
I have no merit in my work, for I do love 
the poor—some of my sisters have so much 
merit, for they do it all for Jesus, and not 
at all for the poor. I knew too much of 
the rule of her order to have any hope of 
comforting her by asking if there could be 
a more beautiful or holy thing than to 
work from pure love.—The Service of the 
Poor, p. 312. 


This feeling may indeed be called 
morbid; but if there be disease, it 
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is disease engendered through the 
system by which the woman’s life 
was regulated. Her thoughts were 
in strict accordance with the rules 
of her order—rules of which their 
author seems to have laid down 
that their observance was of more 
importance than acts of charity 
themselves : 


Donnez-moi la plus grande ouvriére qui 
soit dans la Charité, qui serve aux pauvres 
forgats, aux insensés, qui fasse merveille 
partout of elle va: si elle n’observe ses 
régles en tout point, tout cela n’est rien au 
prix d’une autre qui est exacte.—The Ser- 
vice of the Poor, p. 91. 


But there is no danger, it will be 
urged, in overrating asceticism in 
an age and country where there 
are no ascetics, or in unduly depre- 
ciating the ordinary conditions of 
life at a time when everyone gives 
them at least their due honour. 
Miss Stephen’s reply to such ob- 
servations is stmking and un- 
answerable : 


The danger does not always take the 
form of a temptation unwisely to renounce 
the depreciated conditions of life. We are 
not perhaps in England in much danger of 
renouncing these things too freely. But 
we are in great danger of valuing them too 
little—that is, of thinking meanly of them 
while we pursue them, . . . Though only 
few may be tempted to give up what they 
ought to keep, the many are but too likely 
to lose self-re while keeping what 
they vaguely feel they ought to give up.— 
The Service of the Poor, p. 289. 


Add to this, that people luxurious 
themselves are prone enough to 
admire asceticism in others, and 
that brothers who never dream 
of renouncing pleasures which are 
not altogether innocent are ex- 


tremely likely honestly to think 
it admirable that their sisters 
should give up even innocent en- 
joyments. It is always a luxury to 
have a saint in the family, and a 
luxurious household may well feel 
it a comfort to have vicarious sacri- 
fices performed for them by a rela- 
tive in a sisterhood. It is some- 
times a great deal easier to admire 
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a saint in a convent than to bear 
with her at home. 

Asceticism is the foundation of 
conventual discipline. A belief in 
the spiritual benefits to be con- 
ferred by the ministration of others 
regulates the mode in which the 
members of a sisterhood labour for 
the good of the poor. The ques- 
tion, which sooner or later the 
public must answer, is whether 
such belief is grounded on truth. 
Of the belief in the efficacy of sacra- 
ments we purposely say nothing, 
except that those who once admit 
it will find it extremely hard to 
keep from granting much more, 
which, when once conceded, will 
make their Protestantism hardly 
worth defence. But is it true 
that souls can be saved by the 
propounding of a scheme of salva- 
tion to sick or dying men, or is it 
even true—we ask the question in 
all seriousness—that ‘souls can be 
saved’ at all in the sense popu- 
larly attributed to the expression, 
and in that sense in which it must 
be used if the ministrations of 
sisterhoods are to be held specially 
effective for the salvation of souls ? 
It is no question here of the import- 
ance of sound belief. No one can 
conceive that in matters of religion, 
any more than in matters of less 
consequence, it is not of import- 
ance as far as may be to know the 
truth and think truly. What is 
doubted, and doubted with the 
soundest reason is, that accept- 
ance of a formula, even though that 
formula be true, by a man, say, at 
the point of death, can affect the 
whole destiny of his soul. ‘Those 
who believe that God has made 
the eternal welfare of His creatures 
to depend upon the assent to any 
such formula are as much justified 
in desiring to engraft sisterhoods 
upon Protestantism as those who 
believe salvation to depend on rites 
are justified in organising such 
associations for the purpose of se- 
curing their administration.’ But 
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those who do not share this belief, 
but see in it a false and absolutely 
unworthy conception of God’s deal- 
ings with man, are not only justi- 
fied in declaring, but bound to declare, 
their disbelief, and must look with 
disapproval on institutions based on 
what seems to them a falsehood. 

The last belief or supposition, 
which in a sense lies at the bottom 
of all the various views of which 
sisterhoods are the embodiment, is 
that there are to be found some- 
where, either in the decrees of an 
infallible church or in texts of 
Scripture, certain indubitable dog- 
mas which it is our duty to believe 
and propagate, but which it is not 
our duty to question or examine. 
If simply to believe, and not to 
question, be the right object of a 
religious mind, there can be no 
doubt that sisterhoods answer some 
important ends; for it is scarcely 
possible to conceive institutions 
better calculated to produce 
amongst their members a feeling 
of strong conviction in the truth 
of certain doctrines. Unfortu. 
nately the strength with which a 
doctrine is believed is in itself no 
proof of the doctrine’s truth. The 
question, therefore, arises—are in- 
stitutions to be recommended simply 
because they train up women to 
feel assured that certain dogmas 
are true without possessing any. 
valid ground for knowing whether 
they are true or false ? 

Whoever thinks that belief is in 
itself a virtue may consistently 
enough support institutions for the 
simple promotion of credulity; 
whoever does not think so must 
feel grave scruples in giving any 
support to societies which in the 
first place assume religious dogmas 
to have a certainty which to many 
minds they appear not to possess, 
and in the second place train their 
pupils to feel intensely strong con- 
victions as to doctrines which they 
have no adequate ground for be- 
lieving to be true. 
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Miss Stephen shows, to our minds 
conclusively, that the practical 
merits of sisterhoods have been 
greatly exaggerated, and that they 
rest on an unsound theoretical 
basis. There are two ts of 
the question which it hardly falls 
within her scope to notice, and 
which deserve attention. She is 
fully aware that ‘there is a great 
and increasing difference between 
the attitude of mind, with respect 
to religious belief, which prevails 
among thinkingmen, and that which 
prevails among believing women ;’ 
she is also aware how greatly and 
injuriously this difference would be 
increased by the spread of a con- 
ventual system. She does not 
notice, though probably she well 
knows, another evil effect which 
would arise from the same cause: 
even as it is, the apathy of well- 
meaning men about all works of 
benevolence is a source of consider- 
able evil, both to educated men 
themselves and to the public. We 
have heard an American story of an 
English young lady who confessed, 
on cross-examination, that she had 
never spoken to a poor person. The 
tale would have had more plausi- 
bility had it been told of the young 
lady’s brother. There are a whole 
host of estimable men, engaged in 
professional and other pursuits, who 
never attain any real knowledge of 
the mass of poor living about them. 
The causes of this state of things 
are complicated : one main cause is 
a habit of looking upon the care 
of the poor as the especial province 
of women and clergymen: if bene- 
volent women became, as it were, 
a professional class, this habit would 
be most harmfully increased. 
Exactly as laymen think less of 
religion because they look upon it 
as the especial affair of the clergy, 
so a mass of men would be even 
less interested than now in the care 
of the poor if they could once con- 
sider it as the special sphere of 
Sisters of Charity. Justas the crea- 
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tion of sisterhoods would intensify 
the evil we have mentioned, so the 
true way to oppose their foundation 
is to diminish this evil. If ordinary 
men took more interest in the con- 
cerns of the poor, e.g. in the fair 
administration of the poor law, 
there would be much less reason 
why women should dedicate them- 
selves wholly to works of charity. 
The assumption of a different posi- 
tion in regard to such works by 
laymen would, moreover, lead to 
a still more fundamental reform. 
What the poor need, as indeed 
what all men need, is in nine cases 
out of ten not charity, but justice; 
they receive far too much charity, 
in part because they are dealt with 
chiefly by a class who are often 
humane and merciful, but are rarely 
just. If laymen took their fair 
share in what are technically called 
‘ good works,’ we might make some 
faint approach to what, after all, is 
the ideal state of society—that in 
which a sense of justice is so ex- 
tended as to include within it all 
that is true and admirable in charity 
or benevolence. 

Miss Stephen, again, is fully aware 
of the fact, and points it out with 
great clearness, that it is no use to 
oppose the entrance of women into 
sisterhoods unless you give due 
weight to the many legitimate mo- 
tives which induce them to pursue 
that course, and afford free scope in 
some direction or other for the na- 
tural and admirable desire for work 
or activity which leads many women 
to dislike the monotony of a com- 
fortable but apparently useless and 
certainly uninteresting life. She 
also implores young women to give 
an amount of rational consideration 
to the question whether they will 
enter sisterhoods or not, which 
possibly very few of them have 
ever given to any subject whatever. 
What she does not say—very pro- 
bably does not believe—is, that 
since, after all, what everyone, man 
or woman, really desires, is interest 
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of some kind for mind and soul, it 
is impossible to expect that if 
women’s interests are confined 
within very narrow limits, they 
will be diverted from the paths in 
which alone these interests can find 
satisfaction. Religious subjects are, 
after all, almost the only topics of 
what may be called general inte- 
rest in which a whole mass of 
women are educated to feel any 
interest whatever. On these sub- 
jects they are encouraged to have 
very strong and very decided 
opinions. A lady, for example, who 
would never dream of expressing 
a judgment upon the most ordi- 
nary matter of English history is 
considered to be quite within her 
proper sphere when she pronounces 
Colenso’s objections to the Mosaic 
authorship of Genesis to be totally 
unfounded, and Darwin’s theory as 
to the origin of man palpably ab- 
surd ; and this she may do in virtue, 
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we suppose, of her ‘instincts,’ with- 
out having read a page either of 
Colenso or Darwin. Can anyone 
wonder that persons educated to 
feel an exaggerated interest in re- 
ligious topics, and in those topics 
only, should be frequently ready to 
join societies of which all the mem- 
bers are devoted to religious inte- 
rests? The real cure for the desire 
to join sisterhoods is at bottom an 
extension of education. No woman 
would consent to narrow her life 
who had once realised how wide its 
interests may be made, or to cramp 
the development of her mind if she 
had once been trained to develop 
its powers to the utmost.- Obedience, 
renunciation, sacrifice, all the nega- 
tive virtues, if virtues they are to 
be called, form the monastic ideal. 
You can never combat this ideal 
except by training up the world 
to realise the much fairer ideal of 
liberty, truth, and justice. 
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THE IMPERIAL CONNECTION, 
FROM AN AUSTRALIAN COLONIST’S POINT OF VIEW. 


By W. Jarpine Smita. 


HE radical change which has 
taken place of late years in 

the ties which bind Great Britain 
to her dependencies has been at- 
tended by circumstances which have 
aroused a considerable amount of 
public interest. They would, pro- 
bably, have received a larger share 
of attention, had it not been for the 
engrossing nature of the business 
submitted for the consideration of 
Parliament: during the last two or 
three sessions. But however that 
may be, there can be little doubt 
that the whole subject of the colo- 
nial connection will shortly come 
under review; and although the 
settlement of the question may 
seem to many at home a matter of 
secondary importance, we who have 
a juster appreciation of the nations 
which England has built up beyond 
the seas—the boundless resources 
of which each province is possessed, 
and the inevitably great future 
which lies before nearly all—cannot 
view without sorrow and alarm 
the almost fatuous indifference with 
which our alliance is regarded, and 
our claims to be considered in- 
tegral and inalienable portions of 
the empire tacitly ignored. With 
the exception of the various repre- 
sentatives of her Majesty, the last 
symbol of British power departed 
from the Australian shores when 
the troops were recently withdrawn, 
and the reign of a purely commer- 
cial as contra-distinguished from a 
national policy was fairly inaugu- 
rated. I do not mean to say that 
our loyalty to the throne or our 
love for our native land is made 
of such slight materials that they 
need to be nourished periodically 
by the sight of a scarlet uniform ; 
but it can scarcely be considered 
wise to withdraw every ‘outward 
and visible sign’ of a connection 


which it is considered worth while 
to maintain. This expression of 
opinion, I am aware, would pro- 
bably be designated by the dis- 
ciples of the rigid politico-economic 
school, who are, unfortunately, all 
powerful at present, as so much 
sentimental nonsense. So it may 
be, but sentiment has a large share 
in shaping the destinies of nations. 
It certainly cannot but be galling 
to the pride of these great and 
growing communities, which have 
sprung up as if by magic in the 
Southern Seas, to find that we are 
held in such slight regard by her 
Majesty’s advisers that they do 
not think us worth the few pounds 
which would suffice to keep up a 
small garrison in each of our capital 
cities. The danger, however, to 
which this cheeseparing policy 
pointed has happily passed by. 
Anxious as Lord Granville appeared 
at one time to force the colonies 
into independence through sheer 
disgust at his parsimonious and 
coolly insulting proceedings, he has 
been obliged to draw in his horns 
and acknowledge his error by the 
English people, who are not yet 
ready to promote economy at the 
expense of honour, nor shirk those 
responsibilities which rightly apper- 
tain to a great nation. We are 
happy to think, too, that in this 
matter the truth of the old saying 
that ‘blood is thicker than water’ 
has been amply verified. What- 
ever doctrinaires may say or think, 
the healthy natural instinct which 
binds together in bonds of affection 
distant communities of the same 
descent has had, and will have, 
its full operation, and will with- 
stand all the sophistry of those who 
wish to place human impulses 
under the control of mathematical 
reasoning, and who think to mea- 
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sure human passions with a two- 
foot rule. 

It is not my intention to go over 
the ground so ably traversed in a 
series of articles which appeared 
some time ago in this Magazine, 
setting forth the inestimable advan- 
tages that England derives from 
her colonies, finding in them markets 
for her productions, homes for her 
surplus population, and safe fields 
for the investment of her ever-in- 
creasing capital; but I wish to 
make some remarks from a colonist’s 
standpoint on a few matters con- 
nected with the Imperial Connec- 
tion, which our home critics look 
on, I cannot truthfully say ‘with 
larger,’ but certainly ‘other eyes 
than ours.’ I will notice in the 
first place some of those things 
which tend to prevent that intimate 
social union between the mother 
country and her colonies without 
which political ties are little better 
than so many ropes of sand. 

We are disagreeably struck by 


the tone of assumed superiority 
which characterises every comment 
on our affairs in the columns of the 
press, or on the platform—a supe- 
riority which we are by no means 


inclined to admit. We know, al- 
though it is no merit of ours, that 
our population, compared man for 
man with a similar number taken 
promiscuously from among the 
lower and middle classes of English 
society, would carry off the palm 
for superior physique, intelligence, 
enterprise, and education. This 
may appear ‘tall talk,’ but a 
moment’s consideration will show 
that it is no ‘taller’ than the truth 
warrants. The rush of population 
which set in after the gold fields 
were discovered was composed for 
the most part of picked men—men 
of muscle and courage. It was not 
the faint-hearted nor the weak- 
limbed who started to try their luck 
in @ strange land, with no capital 
but their thews and sinews to de- 
pendon. Good feeding—meat three 
times a day in unlimited quantity— 
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has supplied the waste consequent 
on hard work and exposure, and 
neither they nor their offspring show 
any signs of degeneration; while 
as to education—during the years 
the people of England have been 
endeavouring to make up their 
minds to establish an efficient sys- 
tem, we have had one in operation, 
sadly expensive, no doubt, but sin- 
gularly efficient. Our population 
is still limited as compared with 
that of older countries, but we 
have yet to learn that wisdom is 
the exclusive possession of numbers, 
or that the expressed opinions of an 
ignorant multitude are entitled to 
more respect and consideration than 
those of a comparatively few who 
individually are better capable of 
forming a judgment. Under these 
circumstances, the patronising strain 
in which we are habitually ad- 
dressed cannot but appear to us as 
being as ludicrous as it is offensive. 
We know and feel that it only pro- 
ceeds from a want of personal 
knowledge of ourselves and our 
circumstances ; but this, so far from 
having a tranquillising effect, only 
increases the grievance of which 
we complain. 

Our frequent changes of Govern- 
ment and-the occasional extrava- 
gances of some of our legislative 
bodies have furnished occasion for 
a large amount of uncomplimentary 
comment, and numerous opportuni- 
ties for calling on the English people 
to ‘ thank God they are not as other 
men are.’ That some of ourrepresen- 
tatives are self-seeking and others 
corrupt is not to be wondered at 
under the circumstances: it is on the 
other hand a matter of astonishment 
that so much goodand sound legisla- 
tion should have been obtained from 
the heterogeneous materials we have 
at command. In these young com- 
munities we have no class which 
corresponds to that from which the 
majority of the members of the 
Imperial Parliament are selected. 
Most of those who enter our Colo- 
nial Parliaments are actively en- 
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gaged in making a living, and to 
such the temptations to venality are 
much more frequent and powerful 
than is the case with those whose 
income and position are secured. 
But this much at least may be said 
in our favour. It was not experience 
gained in a provincial assembly 
which led a celebrated statesman to 
the conclusion that ‘ every man has 
his price.’ When we pass on from 
the legislative to the executive de- 
partment of our Government, we 
cannot see anything to excite pity 
or justify satire. The very fact that 
the duration of each individual 
Government is so limited is a proof 
of the inherent ability which the 
occupants of the various offices 
bring to the discharge of their 
duties. They serve no apprentice- 


ship to the trade of Government, 
and many are well advanced in life 
before they have any connection 
with politics; but nevertheless the 
affairs of the country are conducted 
with reasonable efficiency and de- 


spatch, the laws are administered at 
least as well as in the mother coun- 
try, and the forces placed at the 
disposal of the authorities for the 
protection of life and property are 
handled with vigour. What more 
could we expect from any executive ? 
If he judged the tree by its fruit, 
any candid observer must be com- 
pelled to admit, that however rough 
our statesmen may have been, they 
have at least proved themselves 
ready, and may justly lay claim to 
a considerable amount of credit for 
what they have achieved. The 
immigration consequent on the dis- 
covery of gold overturned the whole 
fabric of society in Victoria, and 
the task forced on her statesmen 
was nothing less than its entire re- 
construction. How effectually the 
work has been accomplished may be 
seen by any visitor to-day. Order 
and efficiency have been evolved out 
of a complete social chaos, and for 
years past every man has been able 
to sit under his own vine and fig 
tree, none making him afraid ; and 
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we are at a loss to see what more 
could have been effected if the blue 
blood of all the Howards had run'in 
the veins of our politicians, and our 
Legislature had been as long-suffer- 
ing towards its own creations as is 
the Imperial Parliament. There is 
another reason which probably has 
something to do with the short 
duration of our local governments. 
I allude to the fact that we always 
take a man or set of men for what 
he or they are worth, and discard 
them when they fall short of our 
expectations. We have no rever- 
ence for a name, or a family, or a 
party ; and we practically deny that 
any man has a prescriptive right to 
a voice in the government of the 
country in virtue of his connection 
with either. We should never have 
allowed ourselves to have been sad- 
dled for years with such a piece of 
decorous dullness as Lord Halifax, 
simply because of his connection 
with certain families who appear to 
look on the Treasury benches in 
the light of devisable property. 
When it is considered how very 
few of those who try their hand at 
governing are not found wanting, 
it is easily seen how the operation of 
such a principle of action must lead 
to frequent changes. But that the 
precarious tenure by which our 
ministers hold office does not lead 
to any loss of vigour in their execu- 
tive action can be proved by numer- 
ous facts. 

Let one instance suffice. The 
navvies employed in the construction 
of the North-Eastern Railway of 
Victoria recently struck for an ad- 
vance of wages from six to seven 
shillings a day. Although most 
people thought their demand exor- 
bitant, all recognised their perfect 
right to make the best terms for 
themselves that they were able. 
But the contractors refused to ac- 
cede to the demand, and for a few 
days the men contented themselves 
by taking up a passive attitude. 
Finding, however, that this pro- 
duced no effect, they proceeded to 
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employ intimidation ; and marching 
up the line in a strong body, they 
forced the masons, bricklayers, car- 
penters, and even the wood-cutters, 
to suspend operations and join in 
the demonstration. The Govern- 
ment took immediate steps to rein- 
force the police in the neighbour- 
hood. Meanwhile some of their 
number had taken to a little mild 
rioting, smashing a publican’s win- 
dows in revenge for his refusal to 
supply liquor without payment. 
They were at once seized by the 
neighbours and handed over to the 
authorities. When brought before 
the Court of Petty Sessions the 
place was crowded with the men on 
strike anxious to learn the fate of 
their comrades. They were sen- 
tenced to various terms of impri- 
sonment, much to the disgust of 
their sympathisers. 

But now came the turn of some 
of those gentlemen who had made 
themselves conspicuous in the work 
of intimidation. As the crowd left 
the court they were singled out 
by two detectives who had been 
amongst them for several days dis- 
guised as labourers, and who had 
been threatened with having their 
heads smashed if they did not join 
the rioters ; and though surrounded 
by an excited crowd, whose cham- 
pions and leaders they had been 
throughout the strike, they were 
lodged in gaol, and are now under- 
going punishment. The rest have 
since returned to their work with- 
out having obtained the object for 
which they struck, but having been 
taught a very salutary lesson, viz. 
that while they are free to agitate 
and discuss to any extent they may 
think desirable, any attempt to 
transgress the law or interfere with 
the freedom of action belonging to 
others will be put down witha strong 
hand. And let it be remembered 
that this lesson was taught them 
by one of those ephemeral democra- 
tic governments at which it is the 
custom to sneer, to whom popular 
favour is the very breath of life, 
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and who, under a system of univer- 
sal suffrage, must depend to a large 
extent on the very class’ whose 
wrong-doings they so promptly sup- 
pressed. Compare this with what 
took place not long ago in England, 
and that, too, under a Conservative 
administration ; from whom, at all 
events, we might have expected a 
vigorous conservation of the public 
peace. Who does not remember 
the Sunday invasion of Hyde Park 
in detiance of the authorities and 
their notices publicly given, the 
railings torn down, and London 
quaking at the prospect of the reign 
of the roughs? What Englishman, 
no matter in what part of the world 
he may be resident, does not look 
back with a feeling of shame to the 
contemptible exhibition of imbe- 
cility which the Ministry of the day 
presented to the gaze of a wondering 
world? The police defeated, the 
mob triumphant, and Mr. Walpole 
in tears. The primary reason for 
the existence of a government is 
the preservation of social order; 
but when this had been seriously 
imperilled by his culpable weak- 
ness, all the Home Secretary could 
do was to lift up his voice and weep. 
We may have no heaven-born states- 
men amongst our rulers, but we 
have men who can do men’s work, 
and who never allow the melting 
mood to interfere with the discharge 
of duty. Is it to bewondered at, then, 
if we should look with something 
akin to contempt on lectures read us 
by such a man, or the Ministry of 
which he was a member, and resent 
their interference in our local 
affairs? We recognise and freely 
acknowledge the surpassing talents 
of some of the great political lead- 
ers, and should feel inclined to treat 
their expressed opinions with the 
very utmost respect and considera- 
tion. The splendid talents of a 
Gladstone, the dialectical skill of a 
Disraeli, the incisive eloquence of a 
Lowe, and the sounding periods of a 
Bright, have no more ardent ad- 
mirers anywhere than are to be 
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found amongst those gentlemen’s 
colonial fellow-subjects, who feel 
proud of belonging to the race 
which has produced these intel- 
lectual giants; but we have no 
stomach for the dignified dulness 
of the small fry, whose hectoring 
ways are usually in an inverse ratio 
to their capabilities. One of the 
weak points of the present Colonial 
Office is, that it may be any day 
filled by some one whom the colo- 
nists could not respect, but to whom 
they are supposed, on certain points, 
to yield an implicit and unquestion- 
ing obedience. Imagine a Walpole, 
a Bruce, or an Ayrton—men who 
have egregiously failed in the offices 
they undertook to administer— 
coming in collision with a Colonial 
Government on some disputed ques- 
tion; what sort of chance would 
there be of arriving at an amicable 
settlement when it involved sub- 
mission to a man whose talents 
could not command respect? I do 
not mean to say that the submission 


to the paramount power required 
by law would not be made under 
any circumstances that are likely to 
arise; but this I do say, because I 
feel perfectly assured of its truth, 
that obedience would be yielded 
grudgingly, and the collision would 


leave an angry feeling behind. 
Were the colonies represented in 
the Imperial councils by delegates 
chosen by ourselves, the case would 
be different: their right to interfere 
in our Government would arise from 
the powers we had voluntarily 
clothed them with; but when, as at 
present, we have no voice whatever 
in the selection of thegentlemen who 
do us the honour occasionally to in- 
dite homilies for our edification, we 
have a right to ask that they should 
justify their interference by the supe- 
riority of their acquirements over 
those possessed by our local admi- 
nistrations. But when we look at 
the matter attentively, we are in- 
clined to ask, ‘ Does any such supe- 
riority exist?’ Admitting that it 
does in those few instances which 
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you might count on the fingers of 
your hands, we must confess that 
amongst what may be termed the 
rank and file of public men at home 
we fail to discover any signs of that 
exalted wisdom or administrative 
ability which would command sub- 
mission. Like most onlookers of 
ordinary intelligence, we see more 
of the game which is going on in 
England than those who are nearer 
the scene of events, and we follow 
the play with the greatest attention 
and interest. We know all the 
particulars of the Crimean bungle, 
in which English administrators 
interfered, and we likewise know 
the history of the Abyssinian suc- 
cess, in which they did not; and we 
draw our own inferences, which are 
not always exactly favourable to 
those gentlemen whose official life 
commences almost in their cradles, 
and whose hereditary claims on the 
Government of the country have 
received full recognition in after 
life. At all events, we feel pretty 
sure about one thing, viz. that the 
worst Colonial Government that 
ever called forth the milk and water 
sarcasm of a Downing Street exqui- 
site could not have managed the 
Crimean expedition more disgrace- 
fully than did that group of trained 
administrators—that band of all 
the talents—which formed the cele- 
brated Coalition Ministry of Lord 
Aberdeen. I may be told, however, 
that these are mere matters of de- 
tail; that if I wish to see the real 
greatness and vast superiority of 
English statesmen, I must look for 
both in the great schemes of State 
policy which they conceive and 
carry out. Let us examine a few. 
A bloody war was waged to destroy 
Russian influence in the Black Sea, 
and free Turkey from all fear of 
aggression. Recently our then hu- 
miliated (!) foe tore up the treaty 
we wrung from him and threw the 
fragments in our face. We desired 
to see a united Italy; we opposed 
the French interference by which 
alone it became possible ; we wished 
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to save Schleswig and Holstein for 
Denmark, but only succeeded in 
making ourselves ridiculous in the 
eyes of Europe through Earl Rus- 
sell’s empty vapourings. We have 
for years been trying to pacify 
Ireland; she is still a thern in our 
side.—But it is not necessary to go 
farther with such a melancholy list 
of failures. 

When next any speaker or 
writer feels moved to make a few 
contemptuous remarks about Co- 
lonial governments in general, I 
would ask him to pause and look 
nearer home, and see whether there 
is no room for the exercise of what- 
ever powers of sarcasm he may 
possess in that direction. Let it 
not be supposed that I claim for 
Colonial ministries any very ex- 
alted position. We have had many 
bad, some indifferent, and a few 
good. All that I assert is this— 
that looking at the difficult circum- 
stances by which they are sur- 
rounded, the materials of which 
they are composed, and the total 
want of experience in the art of 
government with which nearly all 
of them entered upon their task, 
they have succeeded in developing 
an extraordinary amount of admi- 
nistrative ability, and have shown a 
remarkable aptitude for the conduct 
- of public affairs. On this account 
they are entitled to the respect of 
every sensible man, instead of the 
supercilious treatment too often ac- 
corded them. 

There is another point on which 
our English critics are very severe 
on us, namely, the selfishness we 
display in not exhibiting a willing- 
ness to receive and provide for the 
sweepings of the home workhouses. 
No doubt it would be very agree- 
able to the various Boards of Guar- 
dians throughout Great Britain to 
be relieved of all the paupers whose 
presence necessitates a heavy poor’s 
rate. It is equally certain that 
there is an immense area of unoccu- 
pied land in these colonies which 
would support a large population, 
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and no one would rejoice more than 
the present colonists to see it turned 
to its legitimate use. But the 
settlers we require are altogether 
of a different stamp to the lazy 
tramps and broken-down labourers 
who form the buik of the recipients 
of parish relief. We have too good 
a hope of the future of these pro- 
vinces, and too firm a faith in the 
attractions which they offer to the 
energetic, the thrifty, and the indus- 
trious, to make us regard with any- 
thing like complacency the propo- 
sitions which have been put forward 
to increase our numbers by pouring 
out the dregs of the population of 
Great Britain on these shores. The 
vast increase of pauperism in the 
mother country is at once a national 
difficulty and a national disgrace, 
but it would be manifestly unfair 
for her to relieve herself of a burden, 
no matter how intolerable, which 
is the natural result of her social 
legislation, at the expense of any 


of the outlying provinces of her 


empire. It would be as mon- 
strous a proceeding as if Middlesex 
were to deport all her paupers 
into Surrey and wipe her hands of 
them for ever after. The ideas 
which a large number of people 
have of the advantages attending 
emigration are strangely exagge- 
rated for want of any exact know- 
ledge on the subject. They hear of 
land to be had almost for the 
asking, of its extraordinary fertility 
and the general prosperity of those 
who till it, and—distance lending 
enchantment to the view—they im- 
mediately jump to the conclusion 
that they have only to place all the 
dilapidated and vicious paupers 
they may have on hand in posses- 
sion of a plot of ground to transform 
them into prosperous farmers and 
virtuous citizens. But if they will 
think for a minute, they will see 
that a man without capital, unless 
willing to work steadily for others 
until he can acquire it, is as help- 
less in Australia as in England. 
Even if the land he wants were 
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given to him, together with imple- 
ments and seed for its cultivation, 
he could not live on air while his 
crops were growing. But the de- 
moralised pauper and the gaol bird 
are not the stamp of men to succeed 
in any pursuit which demands 
settled and persevering industry, 
and would only help to crowd our 
charitable institutions and fill our 
prisons. It must be remembered 
that we, too, are not without our 
social difficulties. We have our 
own poor to support, and our own 
dangerous classes to keep in sub- 
jection, without burdening ourselves 
with the care of others. It is only 
fair and reasonable that every sepa- 
rate factory where crime and pau- 
perism are produced should consume 
its own smoke. 

When the English Government 
intimated its willingness to hand 
over the waste lands of the Crown 
to the colonial legislatures, the sole 
condition attached was the provision 
of a suitable civil list for her Ma- 
jesty. It is a fair subject for dis- 
cussion whether in the interests of 
the teeming population at home this 
was not an error in statesmanship. 
Certain reservations might perhaps 
wisely have been made of such sums 
as are necessary to enable a certain 
number of people to emigrate yearly 
under arrangements to be mutually 
agreed on between the two Govern- 
ments, and to provide those sent 
with sufficient funds to make a 
start. The opportunity was, how- 
ever, lost through no fault of ours, 
which, perhaps, is the less to be re- 
gretted, as under no circumstances 
would we consent to receive the 
only classes with which our coun- 
trymen at home seem anxious to 
part, namely, criminals and pau- 
pers. 

The social difficulties to which I 
have alluded have had a great deal 
to do with that protective policy 
which has caused so many vials of 
wrath to be emptied on our heads. 
For my own part, I am as firmly 
convinced that protection in any 
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form is vicious in principle, and a 
complete failure in operation, as the 
most ardent freetrader could desire ; 
but although I am sorry to see our 
politicians reviving those antiquated 
means of increasing national pros- 
perity which only have the effect of 
promoting unnecessary manufac. 
tures and forcing the industry of 
the country into artificial and un- 
profitable channels, I have not the 
slightest doubt, in the case of many, 
of the sincerity of their convictions, 
or their earnest, though, as I think, 
mistaken, expectations of improving 
the condition of the people. Nations, 
like individuals, are averse to taking 
their experience at second-hand— 
they liketo buy it forthemselves ; and 
doubtless its value to them is nearly 
in proportion to its cost. We are 
now pursuing this system, and no 
amount of ridicule or denunciation 
could turn us from our purpose, 
although both one and the other are 
apt to beget a feeling of irritation 
and resentment. It may be said 
that any such feeling is unreason- 
able; but when a man has entered 
upon an unreasonable course after 
due warning, and expressed his firm 
determination to pursue it to the 
end, his temper is not likely to be 
improved by advice, no matter in 
how friendly a spirit it may be 
tendered. If let alone, probably he 
comes round in time, and after the 
first soreness has passed over, is 
ready to admit his error. It is not 
so very long since England aban- 
doned a policy of protection that 
she can, with any grace, chide her 
colonies for a belief in fallacies 
which she herself cherished up to 
so late a period. She, for centuries, 
was groping her way to the light, 
and need not grow impatient with 
us if we take a few years to emerge 
from the blackness of darkness 
which at present envelopes our 
commercial legislation. 

Our land policy is another theme 
on which others of our critics de 
light to exercise themselves. We 
have departed from the Wakefield 
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system of colonisation, with its 
beautifully simple processes of sale 
by auction at an upset price, half 
the proceeds to be devoted to public 
works, and half to the introduction 
of the population necessary to carry 
them out. We, in Victoria, have 
adopted in its stead a system of free 
selection before survey, deferred 
payments, and a grant at the end 
of so many years at a fixed price, 
dependent also on certain conditions 
regarding residence and cultivation. 
This attempt to place the man of 
small means in a position to com- 
pete with his wealthy neighbour has 
been denounced as unscientific and 
impracticable. Any endeavour to 
place restrictions on the influence of 
capital, we are told, must neces- 
sarily fail, although by legislation 
you may force it into tortuous 
channels. No doubt there is a great 
deal of truth in this dictum, and 
many other remarks of a similar 
nature ; but in this, as in the matter 
of protective duties, we must be left 
to find out our errors for ourselves. 
It may, however, be fairly granted 
that those who have been striving 
for years past to create a large yeo- 
man class have had a statesmanlike 
end in view, although the means 
they have adopted to attain it may 
be open to objection. 

While some of our early land law 
reformers adopted the cry against 
the absurd claims which the squat- 
ters put forward under the Orders 
in Council as the surest passport to 
popular favour, there were to be 
found in their ranks men of educa- 
tion and character, whose whole 
career negatived the idea that they 
were actuated by selfish motives. 
With statesmanlike acuteness they 
recognised the fact that the great 
want of the country was a settled 
population on her lands—men till- 
ing their own holdings—and with 
loud courage they braved any 
amount of misrepresentation and 
abuse in their endeavours to create 
a class, moderately prosperous in 
their circumstances, and necessarily 
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Conservative in their instincts, the 
want of which in England, at the 
a day, is bitterly lamented by 

er most brilliant writers and pro- 
found thinkers, In seeking to attain 
this end, they were perforce com- 
pelled‘to violate many of those rules 
which it is the fashion now-a-days 
to consider of equal obligation with 
the moral law. But it was their 
very faith in the teachings of politi- 
cal economy which led them to adopt 
those expedients which are de- 
nounced by their critics as perni- 
cious errors. They understood so 
well the action of the law of supply 
and demand, and the practically 
unlimited power of capital if 
left to its natural operation, 
that they sought by legisla- 
tive enactments to check the 
forces which, if left unfettered, 
would have prevented the deve- 
lopment of the very class which 
they were anxious tofoster. Their 
action may have been unphilosophi- 
cal, but as a matter of fact the end 
for which they strove has been 
partly attained. Of course the 
evasions of the law have been innu- 
merable, despite the regulations 
with which the acquirement of land 
has been hedged round. But this 
was always foreseen and expected. 
The result, however, of all the ten- 
tative legislation on the subject has 
been to create a large number of 
small freeholders, who would never 
have had a chance of obtaining a 
farm had unrestricted competition 
been permitted to continue, and 
this at least must be looked on as a 
tangible gain. But while acknow- 
ledging the good which has resulted 
in this case from an interference 
with natural laws, it would be un- 
fair were I not to acknowledge that 
a large amount of national demorali- 
sation has attended the process. 
Land sharpers and dummy holders 
have been developed in numbers, 
and a not unnatural desire to pro- 
tect personal interests from spolia- 
tion has induced many ‘to sail 
rather nearer the wind ’ in respect 
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to the affirmations required by the 
various Acts than is altogether con- 
sistent with strict integrity. To 
say this, however, is to say nothing 
more than that every earthly good 
is attended by its own special draw- 
backs. Now I wish it to be clearly 
understood that in what I have 
adduced I by no means wish to 
be taken as arguing in favour of 
the course which has been adopted 
—I have merely wished to lay 
before your readers a few of the 
reasons which actuated many of 
our public men in connection with 
this matter. Perhaps a better and 
more scientific way of arriving at 
the same result might have been 
adopted, although I must confess 
that it is not very apparent. It 
must, however, be allowed that the 
end aimed at was good in itself, and 
the ostensible motive which dictated 
the course taken was generous and 
just. Not only was it desirable, 
with a view to the future of the 
colony, to encourage by every means 
in our power the multiplication of 
small freeholders, but it was neces- 
sary, in order to conserve the imme- 
diate interests of society, to provide 
a class which would be Conservative 
in its instincts in virtue of its pro- 
perty, as a counterpoise to the 
nomadic digging population, who, 
if not revolutionary, were at least 
reckless in political matters. To 
accomplish this was the first dut 

of a statesman, and that it has been 
done to the present extent says 
something for the far-sightedness 
of our politicians and the ability of 
those to whom the administration 
of the various Acts has been en- 
trusted. As may be supposed, all 
this settlement has not been accom- 
plished without a great outcry from 
the squatting class, whose pretended 
inchoate rights have been invaded. 
We have heard a great deal about 
the infringement of the vested 
interests of which our democratic 
Government has been guilty—the 
justice of which is easily appreciated 
at its proper value by those who 
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are conversant with our land law 
history. For some years after the 
gold was found the squatters held 
on to every rood of ground they 
could by any possibility claim 
with desperate tenacity; and in 
the face of the loud outery which 
arose to ‘unlock the lands,’ the 
entire closure of which against: set- 
tlement was daily robbing their 
country of the pick of her popula- 
tion, they stood firmly on their legal 
rights and refused to budge an inch. 
This short-sighted and selfish policy 
was followed by a righteous retri- 
bution ; for x i the power over 
the lands passed into the hands of 
the people under the New Constitu- 
tion Act, they were little inclined to 
show generosity to the class who 
had always met their reasonable 
demands with a surly and dogged 
defiance. At one time the squatters 
might have made terms: they neg- 
lected the opportunity, and have 
had to pay the penalty of their 
folly. But no great social revolu- 
tion was ever yet inaugurated with- 
out the infliction of some individual 
hardship ; and looking at the urgent 
need which existed for a change, 
and the magnitude of the interests 
involved, we may well be satisfied 
with the result of the experiment. 
But in all these things which we 
have done, we have violated that 
idol of the political economists—the 
sacred doctrine of ‘laissez faire.’ 
Accordingly we are twitted by some 
of our home friends with our la- 
mentable ignorance, and pitied by 
others for our perverse blindness. 
But while claiming for our endea- 
vours to promote the happiness of 
the greatest number, only a moderate 
amount of success, and acknowledg- 
ing the impossibility of entirely 
counteracting by legislation the 
operation of those economic laws 
the unchecked action of which as 
regards land we believe to result in 
the enrichment of the rich and the 
impoverishment of the poor, we 
would ask our English critics, 
‘Where shall we turn for a model 
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on which to fashion our land policy?’ 
Shall we go to that country, of 
which it has been said by a distin- 
guished gentleman, after ‘a sad 
and lengthened experience, that the 

roducer of bread by the sweat of 
fis brow, for his body’s sake and 
for his soul’s sake, can be placed in 
no worse position than heis at home, 
in merry England, in Christian 
England, the nurse of industry, the 
very hotbed of philanthropy’? Shall 
we adopt a system which has scien- 
tifically improved the yeomanry from 
off the face of Britain, and reduced 
the agricultural labourer beneath 
the level of the beasts that perish ? 
Shall we knowingly hang about the 
neck of a young country the intoler- 
able burden of a large landed aris- 
tocracy who can count their acres by 
the tens and hundreds of thousands, 
while many of them treat their 
peasantry with less considera- 
tion than their cattle, and regard 
this fair world which God has given 
to bring forth food for the comfort 
and sustenance of all made in His 
image, as if it had only been created 
to gratify their pride, to magnify 
their littleness, and minister to their 
lusts? We are told that at present 
half England is owned by one 
hundred and fifty persons, and nine- 
teen and a half millions of acres in 
Scotland by twelve persons. Is it 
possible to imagine a more mon- 
strous monopoly, or one more calcu- 
lated to provoke the curse which 
follows injustice? Will any man 
say that we are not right at this 
early portion of our career to vio- 
late every economic maxim rather 
than allow a land system to grow 
up, whereby it would be in the 
power of one man to eject fifteen 
thousand souls from their holdings 
in order to make room for deer, as 
was done on the Sutherland 
estates? Far better any sacrifice 
than the initiation of a policy which 
would end in placing it in the power 
of any one individual to treat his 
fellow-men like dogs. Hodge, the 
agricultural labourer, bringing up 
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a family on seven or eight shillings 
a week, worse fed and lodged than 
the swine he tends, living without 
hope, and dying in a workhouse 
ward, is a direct production of the 
land legislation of England ; and yet 
surely he presents to our view a 
specimen of humanity which other 
countries will not be in a hurry to 
acclimatise. The contrast which 
this poor wretched hind, living in 
abject penury, presents to the man 
whose land he tills, who loiters 
through life in unearned idleness, 
is one which moves a man now to 
pity and now to indignation. So 
far from the colonists taking a les- 
son from England on this head, 
they may fairly bid her think less 
of the abstract doctrines which she 
at present adores, and more of the 
practical means whereby the suf- 
ferings of her poor may be alleviated 
—sufferings which cry aloud to Hea- 
ven for redress, and will not cry in 
vain, though violence and bloodshed, 


Red ruin, and the breaking up of laws, 


precede the advent of the relief 
prayed for. That the lust for land 
and the selfishness which is foster- 
ed by the undeserved power which 
attends its possession are answer- 
able for much of the misery at 
present existing in Britain, may be 
fairly assumed. We know that in 
the fifteenth century, when a state 
of affairs existed such as we are 
attempting to bring about in 
these colonies, the condition of the 
farm labourer was very different 
from what it is at present. He was 
well fed, well clothed, and well 
housed ; he had meat and beer in 
plenty, and holidays on which to 
enjoy himself. Compare his case 
with that of the poor wretch who 
now tills the English fields—his 
insufficient food, his miserable hovel, 
and his hopeless, joyless life—the 
contrast is as painful as it is hu- 
miliating. If the result of modern 
civilisation is necessarily to degrade 
human beings to the level of beasts 
of burden, then let us pray for a 
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return of the Dark Ages, if haply 
they might put an end to the 
hideous social crimes which are 
daily perpetrated under cover of an 
iniquitous law, which secures to a 
few what Providence designed for all. 
But the colonists do not think that 
modern civilisation must of necessity 
entail all these deplorable conse- 
quences, and they are struggling 
manfully, though it may be in a 
rough and ready way, to give effect 
to their views. Their success is by 
no means assured, and they may 
yet have to retrace their steps. 
But, by whatever means they may 
hereafter attain their end—whether 
by abolishing property in land 
altogether and constituting the 
State the universal landlord, or in 
some other way—they at least de- 
serve credit for their strenuous 
efforts; and their earnest faith in 
the eventual triumph of their views 
should command respect rather 
than excite ridicule. 

From what I have said about the 
Land question it may perhaps be 
seen how extremely irritating we 
find the tone of mingled condescen- 
sion and contempt which is fre- 
quently adopted by the home papers 
when lecturing us on our own 
affairs. Men who are as ignorant of 
our geographical position as they 
are of our local concerns, very often 
indite lengthy articles for no 
other apparent reason than to dis- 
play their own ignorance, and dis- 
gust the colonists,who are naturally 
offended and chafed when they find 
themselves grotesquely misrepre- 
sented—when they see their actions 
(undertaken with a full knowledge 
of the merits of the case) made the 
subject of elegant banter by those 
who show, by the absurd mistakes 
they make in the nomenclature of 
the different colonies, that their 
geographical knowledge concerning 
them is limited in the extreme. 
The annoyance the colonists feel 
leads them to ask what special 
qualities these self-constituted critics 
and censors possess for the office 
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they have undertaken, and whether 
there are no abuses or absurdities _ 
existing in the English political or 

social system on which they may 
exercise their pens without trou- 
bling themselves with matters they 
do not understand, or at best only 
learn at second hand. This exces. 
sive sensitiveness to ridicule or 
criticism may seem absurd, or even 
morbid ; but it is at least open to 
question whether a keen suscepti- 
bility to censure or praise is not 
preferable to that stolid indifference 
to both which is begotten of undue 
self-complacency. We, undutiful 
children, are in the habit of ascrib- 
ing a large amount of the latter 
quality to our august mother. This 
extreme touchiness likewise arises 
in no small degree from the warm 
affection we retain for the land of 
our birth, and the high value we 
place on her good opinion, nor can 
we see why the feeling should not 
be reciprocated. It is true that, 
compared with the population of 
the United Kingdom, we are 
few in number; but the affection 
and respect of the British subjects 
scattered over the Colonial Empire 
should be at least as valuable 
as the goodwill of a similar num- 
ber of our brethren resident in 
Middlesex or Surrey. I would 
ask, however, is the tone too often 
assumed both by the Imperial Go- 
vernment and the various organs of 
public opinion towards these com- 
munities calculated to conciliate that 
regard which can alone insure the 
maintenance of an enduring con- 
nection? To be perpetually told 
that the continuance of the union 
is a matter of perfect indifference 
to the parent State, that we are 
free to go or remain so long as we 
do not give too much trouble, and 
that our continued loyalty does not 
entitle us to anything beyond 4 
grudging return, is not likely to 
foster that feeling of deep affection 
which would be the best and surest 
guarantee for the maintenance of 
the hend through any dark hours 
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of difficulty and danger which the 
future may have in store for us. 
Since England has done justice to 
her Colonies, has she had anything 
to complain of in their behaviour ? 
They invariably show their respect 
and attachment to her Majesty by 
the distinguished consideration with 
which they treat her representa- 
tives; they have received those 
scions of her family who have been 
commissioned from time to time 
to visit them, with an amount of 
enthusiasm which has laid them 
open to the satirical remarks of 
those who cannot distinguish be- 
tween the flunkeyism which proba- 
bly dwells in their own souls, and 
the generous warmth of a free people 
anxious to testify in every way their 
love for the grand old land, and 
the institutions under which she 
has achieved greatness; and they 
have subscribed liberally to all the 
patriotic funds which have been 
raised of late years. But they feel, 
notwithstanding all these points in 


their favour, that the English people 
do not know them, and they grieve 
to find that so little eagerness 
is displayed to cultivate a better 


and closer acquaintance. It may 
be that time and improved means 
of communication may remove the 
obstacles which now exist to a 
more intimate union and a greater 
oneness of feeling ; but it must be 
remembered that hearts grow cold 
under a systematic course of con- 
temptuous neglect. Most of the 
inhabitants of the colony from 
which I now write are natives of 
the old country, and consequently 
have the advantage of knowing 
both. I feel assured that could the 
people at home once gee the settle- 
ments which have been planted on 
these shores by the enterprise and 
courage of their brethren, the indif- 
ference with which they now regard 
them would pass away, once and 
for ever. It may seem to some that 
we are given to over-estimating our 
importance, but those who have 
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seen how these communities have 
grown up almost in a day—have 
watched the rapidity with which 
handsome and populous cities— 
cities surpassigg, in the beauty of 
their buildings and their social ap- 
pliances, many of the provincial 
towns which can count their age by 
centuries—who have witnessed the 
almost instinctive ability with which 
the complicated machinery of civi- 
lised and liberal government has 
been adapted to the wants of a 
population ever increasing in an 
almost unprecedented ratio: such 
men, I say, will be willing to admit 
that we are not giving utterance to 
any vain-glorious nonsense when we 
express our firm conviction that 
within a very few years we shall con- 
stitute a nation of whose friendship 
any State might be glad. A close 
alliance is now within the power of 
England to secure in perpetuity, if 
her statesmen are only equal to the 
occasion, and her people will ex- 
change the chilling indifference and 
spirit of detraction in which they 
too often indulge for a warmer 
interest in our welfare, and a more 
generous appreciation of our worth. 
Loving my country as I do, with a 
love only intensified by an absence 
of many years, and knowing, as I 
do, the resources of the colonies 
and the spirit of their inhabitants, 
I feel that I could not wish England 
a greater boon than the sincere 
attachment of her dependencies. 
In a few years they will have ac- 
quired in point of population and 
development the status of a second- 
rate Power, and were they all welded 
together under judicious and equit- 
able terms, they would have a 
career before them to which that 
of Great Britain, hitherto, would 
appear as nothing, chequered though 
her pathway has been with glory. 
The course which she may take at 
this juncture in her history is 
fraught with the most momentous 
consequences to the future of our 
race and the world. Is that grand 
EE 
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empire on which the sun never sets 
to be consolidated ? or are narrow 
views and petty jealousies to shatter 
as fair a fabric as was ever built up 
by the skill of the statesman or the 
blood of the warrior? United, we 
may defy the world! Separated, 
we should become a mere group of 
insignificant atoms. Let no one un- 
dervalue the wonderful force which 
springs from pride of race and em- 
pire. No people have more clearly 
shown its energy than the Jews. 
The proud thought that they were 
once the chosen people of Ged, and as 
such superior to the rest of mankind, 
has been sufficient to support them 
through centuries of persecution and 
unutterable woe. Thongh hunted, 
proscribed, robbed, tortured, and 
slain, on account of their religion, 
neither chains nor death have been 
able to make them forswear their 
faith, or forfeit their share in the 
glories of their ancient race. We, 
too, have had a glorious history, 
and none of us are willing to part 
with our lot in the inheritance. In 
the dispensation of Providence 
Britain has been selected to people 
the waste places of the earth; and 
it is time, now that so many of her 
offshoots have attained to years of 
maturity, that fresh arrangements 
should be made whereby, while 
they participate in her great glories, 
and the benefits which have accrued 
from her efforts, they may take their 
fair share of her present troubles 
and her future responsibilities. 
Such an arrangement would deve- 
lop all those patriotic feelings 
which give strength to a nation; 
and Britain, laying reverently aside 
the traditions of a glorious past, 
would stretch forward to a still 
more glorious future, as the head 
of one of the great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which, though 
scattered over the face of the 
globe, would be one in sympathy, 
m affection, and purpose. 

A project has lately been put for- 
ward, having for its object the 
neutralisation of the colonies in 
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any future wars in which England 
might be engaged ; but it has not 
met with muchencouragement. It 
must be remembered that in every 
colony there are to be found men, 
few in number, but by no means 
wanting in talent, who do not re- 
gard the mother country with any 
great amount of goodwill. Although 
the Irish here have not formed them- 
selves into a powerful organisation, 
as in the United States, with objects 
avowedly hostile to Great Britain, 
it is much to be feared that the 
majority have brought with them 
to their adopted country the feelings 
and traditions of their long-time 
persecuted race, Time, good govern- 
ment, and material prosperity, may 
diminish and ultimately destroy the 
hostility which is the penalty which 
England must pay for centuries of 
oppression, and of which it may 
certainly be said, that ‘it was not 
only acrime but a mistake.’ While 
we confidently look forward to this 
desirable consummation, we have 
only to glance through the columns 
of the Irish Catholic organs, to 
observe their virulent attacks and 
their treasonable comments on the 
proceedings of the Imperial Go- 
vernment, to know that the time 
is not yet. To these may be added 
a small American element in our 
midst, originally British subjects, 
then naturalised citizens of the 
great republic, and who have once 
more, for their own convenience, 
returned to their original allegiance, 
bringing with them that unaccount- 
able hatred to England and English 
institutions which unfortunately 
poisons the American mind. It is 
to these two classes, I believe—aided 
and abetted certainly by a few poli- 
ticians, who think they see greater 
chances of personal distinction in 
an independent State—that we owe 
the proposition concerning neu- 
trality to which I have alluded. 
But the feelings of the great majority 
revolt from such half-hearted coun- 
sels. They would scorn to enjoy the 
prestige attending the Imperial con- 
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nection during peace, without being 
prepared to share the dangers which 
are inseparable from it. Whatever 
our faults may be, meanness of 
action or spirit cannot fairly be 
reckoned among the number; and 
if our independence some day or 
another is inevitable, we would 
spurn with contempt any proposi- 
tion tocommenee our national exist- 
ence by any act which would cause 
our children’s chikdren to blush for 
shame. 

Our most prominent statesmen 
have spoken out boldly on this point. 
Sir James M’Culloch, Chief Secre- 
tary of Victoria, in a reeent ad- 
dress to the electors of Mornington, 
Bays : 


It is further recommended by the com- 
mission that measures should be provided 
for securing the neutrality of the colonies 
in event of the United Kingdom becoming 
involved in war—a recommendation which, 
if it could be carried out, would be, no 
doubt, advantageous to the colonies. But 
it seems to be wholly impracticable, and 
inconsistent, moreover, with the position 
which I believe all Australians wish to 
assert, of these colonies being integral parts 
of the British Empire. 


And in a speech delivered a few 
days afterwards, he amplified his 
written statement as follows : 


We are British subjects, and proud of 
the connection. (Applause.) But even allow- 
ing it to be possible for us to say that we 
are neutral, we ought to stand by England 
in every emergency. (Cheers.) We might 
not be able to help her much. But we 
do help her by the prestige she acquires in 
possessing such colonies. England cannot 
give up her colonies. (Cheers.) And I 
trust that for many a long day England 
will not give up her colonies. There was 
& tendency in that direction lately, but I 
am glad to say it has now been checked, and 
that there is a growing feeling that it is 
England's duty to stand by her colonies, 
and sure I am that the colonies will stand 
by England. (Cheers.) Giving every credit, 
then, to the gentlemen who proposed the 
neutrality of the colonies for their desire to 
save us from difficulty and trouble in time 
of war, I firmly believe that it would be 
much better for us to encounter all the 
difficulties and inconveniences connected 
with war, if, unfortunately, England should 
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be engaged in it, tham by any means to 
weaken the tie that binds us to England. 
(Applause.) All of us who have compara- 
tively lately come from England have the 
strongest feelings of association connected 
with her. But even if it were possible for 
us at the beginning of a war to be neutral, 
it would be impossible for us to maintain 
that position for any length oftime. How 
could we possibly remain in a state of 
neutrality? If there is a state of warfare 
between England and a maritime Power, 
it would be all-important for each to have 
the ports of these colonies to which to. come 
and in which to refit. And why should 
we not, in England's difficulty, assert our 
right, and be in a position to assist her in 
such a matter? I am well aware of the 
motives that induced the gentlemen to agree 
to the report of the Commission on this 
head. It arose from the withdrawal of the 
British troops from the colonies, I think 
it was a pity that Great Britain withdrew 
the troops from the colonies. This country 
acted very handsomely towards the mother 
eountry in this matter, when we offered to 
relieve her of all the expenses connected 
with our defences. We offered, if they 
would give the troops, to pay whatever 
was thought fair and right for their use, 
The English Government, however, did not 
agree to the proposal, and withdrew the 
troops. This state of things naturally led 
to the feeling here that if we were in- 
volved in difficulty by the withdrawal of 
troops—if England gave nothing for our 
defence—it was hardly fair that we should 
submit to the inconvenience and loss occa- 
sioned by a war engaged in by England, 
But I think we must submit to the in- 
convenience; and the glory, the honour, 
and the credit of being connected with 
England will make up for all. (Cheers.)— 
Argus. 


Again, Sir James Martin, Attor- 
ney-General and Premier of New 
South Wales, in a letter to Mr. 
Charles Gavan Duffy, Chairman of 
the Commission appointed by the 
Victorian Government to report on 
the subject of Australian federa- 
tion, expresses his opinion quite as 
strongly : 


So long as these Australian communities 
remain British colonies, I do not think that 
any advantage whatever would be derived 
by them from a federal union. As inde- 
pendent States, having each of them but a 
comparatively small population, such a 
union would in some respects be beneficial 
to them, and chiefly in the increased weight 
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which it would give them in their inter- 
course with other nations; but as colonies 
no such union can augment the importance 
which belongs to them as integral portions 
of the British Empire. Whether forming 
together a federation of colonies, or ruled in 
all respects as they now are by separate 
legislatures, they must in either case, while 
they continue to be colonies, enjoy all the 
prestige which their Imperial connection 
confers on them. Had the foolish colonial 
policy originally suggested by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, and attempted to be carried out by 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues, obtained 
the sanction of the Parliament and people 
of England, a federal union of these com- 
munities would have become desirable, if 
not necessary. But there is now no danger 
of any English Ministry giving its sanction 
to so suicidal a measure as the abandon- 
ment of the colonies. The withdrawal of 
Imperial troops may be regarded by some 
as a step in that direction. I, however, do 
not look upon that withdrawal as final. 
In this, and ia other matters, I hope and 
I expect that Mr. Gladstone’s successors 
will reverse his policy, and show a more 
intelligent and patriotic regard than he and 
his colleagues have done for the greatness 
and stability of the Empire. But whether 
we are or are not hereafter to provide for 
our own military defences, I entertain no 
donbt that no future British Minister will 
advocate the dismemberment policy of Lord 
Granville and Mr. Goldwin Smith. If we 
are to assume the position of independent 
States, such assumption will originate with 
ourselves. I sincerely hope that the day is 
far distant when we shall feel ourseives 
called upon to enter upon such a course. 
Until we do so, I am not in favour of a 
federal union of these colonies, and cannot 
therefore approve the steps which you are 
pursuing for the purpose of carrying such 
federation into effect. 

On the other points, in reference to which 
you individually have done me the honour 
to invite my opinion, I regret that I am 
unable to admit the soundness of the views 
which the Commission have expressed. 
There can be no doubt that if the Im- 
perial Parliament conceded to these colo- 
nies the power of making treaties with 
foreign Governments, such concession would 
give them the right to remain neutral in 
the event of England becoming involved in 
war, That, however, would be a practical 
severance of the ties by which these colo- 
nies and the parent State are now united. 
For that severance I am not prepared. It 
would, in my opinion, be the greatest cala- 
mity which these small communities could 
sustain. I should feel it to be my duty to 
resist this severance to the utmost. I enter- 
tain no dread of the dangers likely to arise 
to us from England engaging in war. H-r 
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forces, naval and military, would, I feel 
persuaded, in such case be employed, as in 
all former periods of her history, to protect 
these dependencies and the great commerce 
which England’s merchants carry on with 
them. 


No British Government that neglected 
this duty would, in my opinion, retain 
office for a month after such neglect be- 
came manifest.—-Argus. 


The italics are my own. Whatever 
Sir James Martin’s opinions may 
be on the value of federation, there 
can be no doubt of the importance 
he attaches to the preservation of 
the connection with England ; and 
I have not the slightest doubt but 
that both he and Sir James M’Cal- 
loch represent truly, on this point, 
the feelings of nine-tenths of their 
fellow-colonists. 

But it is time that I should pass 
on, to point out some of the political 
changes which will be necessary in 
order to render the union of the 
Empire permanent. Of course, in 
the space which I have at com- 
mand, I can do no more than sha- 
dow forth a few of those alterations, 
in our relationship to the paramount 
Power, which it is desirable to make. 
I cannot claim for these any origi- 
nality, for they have all, I believe, 
been put forward and discussed on 
previous occasions; and my only 
excuse for forcing them again on 
the attention of my readers, is to 
show the light in which they pre- 
sent themselves to the minds of 
many colonists. In the first place, 
then, I feel satisfied that a Supreme 
Council of the Empire will be found 
absolutely essential to the continu- 
ance of the present intimate con- 
nection between Great Britain and 
her several dependencies. The want 
may not be apparent at present, 
while there is nothing to put any 
strain on the machinery of govern- 
ment ; but many a vessel, which be- 
haves admirably while sailing in 
calm summer seas, reels over and 
goes down before the first blast of 
the storm. Happily, at present, we 
are at peace with all mankind, and 
the comfort and prosperity which 
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usually attend such a state of affairs 
have been ours. But as man is 
born unto trouble, as surely as the 
sparks fly upward, so nations can- 
not expect to run their course with- 
out meeting with national trials, 
necessitating courage and sacrifice. 
Amongst so many millions of free- 
men, differences of opinion on any 
proposed course are inevitable, and 
the exhaustive efforts necessary 
to carry on a protracted war would 
put a heavy strain on the frail band 
which at present binds us all to- 
gether. The great obstacle to the 
establishment of the Supreme Coun- 
cil to which I have alluded, would 
no doubt prove to be the extreme 
unwillingness of the Imperial Par- 
liament to yield its pride of place 
as the High Court throughout the 
realms ruled over by her Majesty. 
I can sympathise to the full with 
such a feeling, while at the same 
time I see the necessity of subordi- 
nating it to the public welfare. It 
would require a lofty sense of duty, 
on the part both of the British 
Government and people, to enable 
them to curtail in any way the 
powers and privileges of a body 
with which the glory and material 
prosperity of their country have 
been so intimately connected. But 
it must be remembered that the 
distinguishing characteristic of that 
august body has always been its 
power of adapting itself to the cir- 
cumstances and requirements of the 
hour, and we have a good hope that 
the wisdom which has shaped its 
policy and secured its influence in 
the past would not be wanting now- 
a-days. The work of watching 
over all the other Englands which 
have sprung up beyond the seas has 
grown beyond even its strength. 
The creation of a Supreme Council 
for the management of purely Im- 
perial legislation, and the control of 
purely Imperial policy, would leave 
it free to manage the domestic 
affairs of the British Is'es, and 
afford that leisure which under 
present arrangements it is impos- 
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sible to obtain, but which is so 
necessary for the consideration and 
settlement of the numerous social 
questions which cannot much longer 
be neglected without danger to the 
most vital interests. Session after 
session questions of pressing im- 
portance have to be postponed, be- 
cause, amidst the multitude of busi- 
ness, time cannot be obtained for 
their discussion; and while the 
House of Commons is debating 
some point which has its rise at 
the uttermost ends of the earth, 
men and women are dying of star- 
vation in the streets, and Broad- 
heads shoot down their victims for 
want of a sensible law to regulate 
the relations between capital and 
labour. Surely it is no mean occur- 
pation to which the members of 
that time-honoured House would be 
relegated. The care of the material 
interests and moral wants of thirty 
millions of people, so far as they 
can be affected for good or evil by 
wise or foolish legislation, is a task 
that may well tax the energies and 
exercise the intellects of any delibe- 
rative body. To ask the members 
to add to this burden the super- 
vision of distant dependencies and 
the foreign relations of the country, 
is to ask more than any set of mor- 
tal men are able to perform with 
efficiency. It would be no disgrace, 
then, but rather the contrary, for 
them to lay down powers which 
they are not able to exercise with 
advantage. The dutiesof the Queen’s 
Government have increased so of 
late years, with the growth of the 
Empire and the complicated condi- 
tions of modern civilised life, that, 
putting the colonies out of the ques- 
tion, and considering merely the 
interests of England in the matter, 
most people will arrive at the con- 
clusion that it would be for her 
advantage ifthe attention of Parlia- 
ment was confined to purely do- 
mestic legislation, and another body 
created for the management of the 
external relations of the country. 
What man can give his attention to 
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a series of intricate foreign negotia- 
tions, attend to his administrative 
duties, study complicated social 
questions, devise legislative reme- 
dies for existing evils, and defend 
his post and support his opinions in 
Parliament, night after night, for 
weeks without cessation, and not 
run the risk of bungling his work 
or ruining his health ? When, then, 
such good reasons exist for a divi- 
sion of labour, having regard simply 
to the benefits such a division would 
bestow on the mother country, how 
much stronger the inducement will 
be for Parliament to lay down a 
portion of its power when by doing 
so a mighty empire may be con- 
solidated and placed on a firm and 
enduring basis. 

But there is another reason, and 
one which will commend itself to 
all Englishmen, why the Imperial 
councils should be guided by repre- 
sentatives from each part of the 
Union. It is generally admitted 
that there should be no taxation 


without representation ; and yet the 
Imperial Government, when they 
declare war without our consent, 


does as effectually tax us as 
though they repeated the folly 
which lost the United States. We 
are put to the expense of providing 
defences which would not be 
required except for their action. 
This may seem a trivial matter, 
and I am free to confess that I 
have never heard much importance 
attached to it ; but it is on such little 
theoretical points that great griev- 
ances are hung when circumstances 
have developed a predisposition to 
quarrel. Now is the time, when 
the political horizon is clear, to fore- 
see and remove all possible chances 
of dispute, and so place our mutual 
relations on that footing of perfect 
justice which is the only guarantee 
for their durability when the rain 
descends, and the floods come and 
the winds blow. 

I do not pretend to point out 
what should be the construction of 
the Supreme Council which I advo- 
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cate. I simply insist that every 
colony possessing free institutions 
should be represented in it. The 
adjustment of representation to the 
various interests, and the definition 
and limitation of the Council’s 
powers, would be a task of the 
nicest delicacy, demanding the 
closest consideration by both Im- 
perial and Colonial statesmen, pre- 
ceded by the fullest enquiry pos- 
sible. But while admitting the 
difficulty of the task, it would be a 
libel on our public men everywhere 
to doubt their ability to accom- 
plish it. Is it to be imagined that 
the subtle intellect which grasped 
the intricate points connected with 
the Irish Church and Land ques- 
tions,inall their endless ramifications 
and their complications of vested 
interests, and presented them to 
the House with a completeness and 
lucidity which won 4 generous 
tribute of praise from his great 
political rival, would fail in his 
endeavours tv reconcile conflicting 
claims in connection with the sub- 
ject under notice? Great as is the 
undying fame which Mr. Gladstone 
has earned for himself by his able 
management of those two great 
measures whereby tardy justice 
has been done to Ireland, it is as 
nothing compared with that with 
which he would be rewarded should 
he undertake and succeed in the 
more difficult task of relaying the 
foundations of the Empire. A 
great and united people, owing 
their existence to his statesmanlike 
sagacity and indomitable courage, 
would look back, as they pursued 
the career of happiness and honour 
which he had opened to them, with 
something more than simple grati- 
tude; they would regard with 
warm affection the memory of the 
man, who, in as true and full a 
sense as Washington is, might be 
called the Father of his country. 
But in addition to the creation of 
the Supreme Council, of which I 
have been speaking, some link of a 
more personal nature would be 
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necessary in order to create an 
assured feeling that we are one in 
reality as well as in name. The 
superior offices of State should be 
distributed among English and 
Colonial statesmen alike. A good 
beginning in this direction was 
made when Mr. Weld, who had 
distinguished himself as a poli- 
tician in New Zealand, was ap- 
pointed Governor of Western 
Australia. Why should not such 
a proceeding become the rule 
rather than the exception? The 
Imperial Executive should like- 
wise be chosen indifferently from 
among the members of the 
Supreme Council, thus  open- 
ing up a distinguished career 
for all possessing the necessary 
talents, without the accident of 
their birth being allowed to operate 
to their disadvantage. The field 
thus offered to the legitimate 
ambition of colonial statesmen 
would stimulate them to exertion in 
the common cause, without, however, 
severing their intimate connection 
with the several provinces from 
which their powers were derived. 
The various constituencies also 
would naturally feel gratified, 
should their representatives obtain 
a position among the immediate 
advisers of the Queen, for it would 
then be brought home to them, in a 
practical manner, that they were 
through them exercising a real 
power in shaping the policy of the 
empire. Colonial judges might 
also be promoted to the Superior 
Courts of Appeal about to be 
established, and their brethren on 
the British bench would do well to 
quote carefully-prepared Colonial 
judgments—a courtesy which they 
extend to the Supreme Court of 
the United States. In fact, England 
should endeavour, in every possible 
way, to make her influence as head 
of the Empire more felt than she 
does at present, by showing that 
any service rendered to a portion 
is thought worthy of recognition 
by the whole. 
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In the foregoing remarks I have 
perhaps laid myself open toa charge 
of presumption, and run the risk of 
being held up to public view as a 
shocking example of that colonial 
‘ bumptiousness’ of which the full 
amount has been kindly entered to 
our credit in the books of the home 
journals. Bat it is difficult to meet 
deprecatory remarks without some 
appearance of undue self-assertion, 
or to support a plea of justification 
for many little eccentricities which 
are frequently made the subjects of 
ill-natured comment without in- 
dulging more or less in the objec- 
tionable tu quoque line of argument. 
But if I have sought to magnify our 
position in the Empire, and make it 
honourable in the opinion of our 
fellow-subjects at home, it may 
surely be looked over and forgiven, 
as being, after all, but a very venial 
sin, arising from a strong desire to 
stand well in the eyes of a country 
which we admire and love. Andif 
I have touched a few of the sores 
which afflict the body politic at 
home somewhat roughly, I have set 
down nanght in malice, but onl 
with a view to extenuate the follies 
of our own youth and inexperience, 
by showing that Britain, in the full 
ripeness of her age, with all the 
talent at her command, and all the 
lessons of her past history for her 
guidance, has not yet succeeded in 
solving many of those problems 
with which we have been called 
on to grapple from the time we 
emerged from infancy. Although 
we have been guilty of many sins 
of omission and commission, and 
have exhibited a somewhat childish 
disinclination to profit by the teach- 
ings of experience, I think I have 
shown that we are not altogether 
unworthy of the ancient stock from 
which we have sprung, even in- 
heriting some of that dogged inde- 
pendence of disposition which is its 
chief characteristic. We feel as- 
sured that could our brethren only 
see the progress we have made, and 
theenergy we are exhibiting in push- 
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ing forward with true British enter- 
prise and industry, they would feel 
proud to acknowledge and cherish 
a connection which is honourable 
and advantageous to both sides. 
But unfortunately, while we know 
them well, they are strangers to our 
homes and circumstances, and con- 
sequently cannot bring themselves 
to take much interest in our do- 
mestic affairs. They fail to realise 
to themselves that the communities 
now rapidly growing into nations 
on these shores are something more 
than petty parishes under a vestry 
government administering parochial 
affairs. That we should claim to 
treat on equal terms with the para- 
mount Power—although to us who 
know the country, the merest matter 
of course—strikes them as being 
partly impudent, partly laughable. 
You can hardly read an article 
on Australian affairs which is not 
tinged by this view of the case. We 
see it, too, in the cool proposals put 
forward from time to time for the 
regulation of our conduct and the 
settlement of our destiny. While 
the subject of separation was lately 
under discussion, allusion was seldom 
made to the feelings and wishes of 
the colonists; the matter was dis- 
cussed as one which only affected 
England, and we were to be dis- 
posed of like a flock of sheep, if her 
interest required the adoption of 
such a course. Not only this, but 
the spirit of which it is the evidence, 
must be altered if we are to become 
one people in heart and soul. It is 
not much we ask, but we want no 
more, and will be content with no 
less: we simply wish a return of 
that fond attachment and devoted 
loyalty with which we regard the 
old country. Give us but these, 
and we will stand by her in the 
hour of difficulty and danger, with- 
out stopping te count the cost, not 
from any motives of cold, calcu- 
lating policy, but with the self- 
sacrifice with which a man defends 
the mother that he loves. 
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Great Britain has achieved a po- 
sition among the nations of the 
earth without parallel in ancient or 
modern times. Her sons may ask, 


without unmanly boasting— 


Que regio in terris nostri non plena laboris? 


but the very magnitude of her Em- 
pire will prove a source of danger 
unless the institutions by which it 
is governed are brought into con- 
formity with her modern require- 
ments. For nations there is no 
middle course between progress and 
decay : no sooner does the former 
cease than the other sets in, its 
ravages unseen perhaps for a time, 
but none the less surely undermining 
their strength and hastening their 
ruin. Should the time ever arrive 
when England, emasculated by 
luxury and wealth, should be too 
indolent to discharge the onerous 
duties which her more virile sons 
laid on her in days gone by, or learn 
to prefer her ease to her honour, we 
may confidently calculate on her 
speedy downfall. For a while lately 
her future trembled in the balance. 
Luckily, the people were wiser than 
their rulers, and neither Lord Gran- 
ville’s desire for rest, nor the pesti- 
lent penny-wise policy and creed of 
which Mr. Goldwin Smith is the 
prophet, has been allowed to over- 
throw the fabric of British do- 
minion. I sincerely hope that such 
a word as ‘separation’ may never 
again be breathed amongst us; that 
the efforts of our statesmen of all 
classes will be to draw closer the 
bonds which unite the various units 
under the Queen’s government into 
one grand whole; and that year 
by year, as we grow in material 
power and prosperty, and in that 
‘righteousness ’ in all our dealings 
‘which exalteth a nation,’ we may 
conquer other lands by the force 
of our example, carrying with us, 
wherever we may go, the consola- 
tions of religion, the art of liberal 
government, the appliances of civili- 
sation, and the blessings of peace. 





